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COLEOPTBRA. 

Abdera bifanciata 86 

Acidota cnientata 19 

^gialiarufa 191 

Aepas Robini 86 

Agathidiam nigrinam 86 

rhinoceros 226 

AJeochara lata 78 

Ammcecius brevis 276 

Anisoxj'a fuscnla 86 

Aphodius porcus ; ...19, 191 

Apion annulipes 44 

opeticutn 44 

Ryei 44 

scrobicoUe 44 

Athoas difformis 71 

Atrachycnemis, The genus 218 

Bagous brevis 46 

diglyptus 46 

Bembidium stomoides 142 

Blackbaniia, The genus 218 

Bruchus atomarius 47 

lathyri 47 

Callicerus rigidicorais 19 

Carabas glabratus 214 

Cathonniocerus maritimus 44 

Ceuthorrhynchidius Chevrolati 46 

Crotchi 46 

minimus 46 

Ceuthorrhjnchus crassidentulus 46 

viridipenuis 46 

Cicindela maritima 40 

Cissophagus hederae 47 

Clypeorhynchus gracilipes (sp.n.), Sharp. 27 

Clythra lasviuscula 48 

4-punctata 40 

CocciDella 12-guttata 49 

labilis 226 

Conipora orbiculata 86 

Corj'inbites irapressus 142 

CossoDas ferrugineua 46 

linearis 46 

Crepidodera smaragdina 48 

Crypt ocephalus bipustulatus 48 

violaceus 48 

Cyclothorax, The geuus 219 


Uiglossa mersa 86 

submarina 168 

Disenochus, The geuus 218 

Dory tomus elegaus (ap. n. ), Sharp 67 

Encaustes prsBuobilis (sp. M.), Lewis 138 

Episcapha Fortuuei 140 

Gorhami 140 

hamata 140 

perforata (sp. n.), Lewis 140 

taishoensis 140 

Brirhinus aethiops 143 

I Eugnomus argutus (sp. n.), Sharp 67 

' Euplectus bicolor 19 

puoctatus 19,86 

Eusomus ovulum 44 

Eatheia clavat« 121 

Geodromicus nigrita. 19, 142 

Gonioetena affinis 48 

Gymnusa brevicollis 19 

Hai-palus quadripunctatua 191 

Homalota testacea 276 

Homophlus armerise 86 

Hydroporus arcticus 142 

oelatus 142 

GOQgener , 142 

monticola ,.. 142 

nitidus 142 

Hylurgus minor 47 

Ilyobates nigricoUis 189 

i 

XiemophlGBus duplicatus 86 

Lebia turcica 8, 40 

Lecanomerus marginatus (sp. n.), Sharp... 26 

Leptinus testaceus 72, 189 

Lina tremulsa 48 

Liosoma oblongulum 46 

ovatulum 45 

troglodytes 46 

Lixus turbatus 46 

Lucanus cervus 143 

Magdalinus Heydeui 46 

Megalodacne bellula (sp. n.), Lewis ..;... 139 

Micralymma brevipenne w 86 

Monohammus sartor 47 

Butor 47 

Mordella fasciata 190 
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Mycetoporus lucidus 142 

punctus 143 

Mj'rmecoxeuus vaporariorum 190 

Nanophyes gracilis 46 

Nyctelia Luczoti 224 

Orchestes decoratus 40 

scutellai^s, var. semirufus 46 

Otiorhynchus ambiguos 86 

blandus 44 

mauras 143 

monticola 44 

Oxypoda nigrina 19 

Pachyta 8exmaculata 47 

Peltastica Beitteri (sp. n.)} Lewis 79 

Philonthus astutus 168 

scutatus 142 

succicola 142 

PhlcBotrya Stephens! 191 

Phosphsenus hemipterus 40 

Fhj'tosus balticus 86 

spinifer 86 

Flegaderus dissectus 85 

Polygraphus pnbescens 47 

Protoparnns vestitus (sp. n.)) Sbarp 86 

Ptenidium Gressneri 121 

Pterostichas Helmsi (sp. n.), Sharp 26 

Rhinomacer attelaboides 143 

Rhizophagus nitidulus 19 

politus 19 

Salpingus ater 86 

Sapborhyuchuslongicornis (sp. n.), Sharp 66 

Scydmfflnus denticomis 190 

exilis 19,86 

Poweri (sp. u.), Fowler 247 

Scymnns arcuatas 49 

lividas 49 

quadrilanatus 49 

Bedtenbacheri 49 

Smicronyx Reicbei 46 

Sphsrites glabratos 142 

Sphitidus dabius 86 

Stenas Kiesenwetteri 86 

Tachinus elongatus 142 

pallipes 142 

Tarastethus IseviTentris (sp. o.), Sharp ... 24 
puncticollis ,» „ ... 24 

Thyamis distingaenda 48 

ferruginea 48 

Trichopteryx seminitens 142 

▼olans 142 

Triplax Lacordairei 191 


Trogophloeus halophilus 86 

Tychanus bu fo (sp. n.) , Sharp 68 

Urodon rufipes 47 

Xantholinns ochracens 142 

DIPTERA. 

Acanthiptera inanis 9 

Anapheles pictus 214 

Anomoia permunda 214 

Athengona varia 107 

Csenosia agromyzella 106 

angulata 106 

elegantula 106 

geniialis 107 

infantula 106 

pallicornis 106 

sexnotata 106 

solitaria 105 

triangala 105 

Caricea ciliato-costa 60 

tigrina 60 

Chelisia moUicula 108 

monilis 108 

Chironomus FraueDfeldi 214 

Clonio marinus 214 

Cyrtoneara stabulans 163 

Diastata nebalosa 214 

Lispalitorea 60 

tentaculata 60 

Loxocera Digrifrons 214 

Machorchis intermedia 60 

means 61 

meditata 61 

Melanocheila riparia 104 

Mycophaga fungomm 107 

Ox3'phora Westermanni 214 

Pegomyia betas 10 

bicolor 12 

conformis 10 

exilis 13 

flavipes 13 

hasmorrhoum 11 

hyoscyami 11 

latitarsis 12 

nigritarsis • 13 

rotundicornis 13 

rufipes 11 

transversa 12 

versicolor 13 

▼ittigera 13 

Wintheml 12 

Phorbia cepetorum 163 
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Schsnomyza fasciata 108 

littorella 108 

Sciomyza hifasciella 214 

Tipula arctica 214 

Trypeta alternata 163, 276 


HEMIPTERA. 

Acalypta bmnnea 19 

Acetropis Gimmerthalii 190 

Alearodes immaculata, He^er 215 

Allygas, The genus 149 

Aradas corticalis 86 

Atbysanos, The genns 149 

Chilacis typhas 190 

Cicadok, The genas 149 

Corisa assimilis, A rain of 86 

Dicyphns constrictas 51 

epilobii (sp. n.)i Ranter 62 

errans 62 

hyalinipennis 62 

pallidicomis 63 

pallidas 61 

stachydis (sp. n.), Renter 63 

Deltocephalns, Thegenns 149 

propinquns 208 

Doratnra, The genns 149 

Eapteryx melissa 216 

Gerris paludnm 190 

Glyptooephalns, The genns 148 

Gnathodns, The genns 149 

Grapbocraems, The genns 149 

Halobates ? 93 

Idiocems adnstns 116 

albicans 116 

aumlentus .\ 116 

confnsus 116 

elegans 116 

fntg^duB 116 

Herrichii 116 

laminatos 116 

litnratus 116 

poBcilus 116 

popnli 116 

tibialis 116 

treranlsB 116 

▼arins 116 

vitreus 116 

lecaninm ribis 143 

Limotettix, The genns 149 

Paramesns, The genns 149 

Pemphigus ulmi 61 

zesB-maidis 61, 179 
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Phorodon hnmaK 80, 149 

mahaleb 81, 143 

Phylloxera Tastatriz 276 

Platygerris depressa (sp. n.), White 86 

Platymetopins, The genus 149 

Stictocoris, The genus 149 

Tetraneura rubra 110, 180 

ulmi 110, 179 

Thamnotettix, The genus 149 

stupidnla 207 

HYMENOPTERA. 

Andrena angustior 272 

Clarkella, Tar 218 

fucata 212 

Hattorfiana 218 

nigriceps 212 

polita 273 

ros» 219 

Asemorhoptrum lippula 16 

Athalia maritima 216 

Bombns oognatus 87, 88 

nivalis 272 

Cerceris sabulosa 211 

Ceropales maculatus 211 

Cleptes semianratus 71 

Cotlioxys acuminata 81$ 

Crabro clypeatus 871 

Kollari 218 

signatua 211 

Dinura stilata 866 

Dolerus pratorum 266 

Epeolns produotus 88, 218 

rufipes 218 

Formica gagates 16 

glabra 16 

mfa 48 

HaUctus brevioeps 88, 889 

breyioomis 88, 880 

laevis 871 

punotatissimus 88 

Heriades truncorum 278 

Hoplisus bicinctus 811 

Leptothorax nnifasciata 87 

Megachile ericetorum 272 

ligniseca 218 

Me8oleins sepulchralis 228 

Mutilla europsea 211 

Kematus orbitalis (sp. n.), Cameron 266 

syU'estris „ » 266 

xauthopns 266 
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Nomada borealin 212 

guttulata 272 

NyssoD dimidiatus 87 

Osmia pilicornis 213 

Pompilus cbalybeatus 211 

consobrinus 87 

pectinipes 271 

rufipes 87 

unguiculans 87, 136 

Priocnemis byalinatus 211 

Prosopis confiisa 87, 212 

dilatata: 87 

pictipea 212 

Psithyrus Barbutellus 213 

quadricolor 213 

Spbecodes, Tbe genus 271 

Stelis aterrima 213 

Stenarama Westwoodi 16 

Tacbytes lativalvis 136 

Tapinoma nitens 270 

Tentbredo testudinea.... 70 

Vespa arborea... " , 271 

vulgaris 42, 171 

Zarsea fasciata 141, 205, 228 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Acentropus niveus 220 

Acronycta aini 82 

^gocera affinis (sp. n.), Druce 155 

tricolor (sp. n.), Druce 155 

Aglossa pinguinalis, larva of 193 

Agraulis vanillas 225 

Agrotia agatbina 227 

lucernea 227 

saucia 224 

Alamis polioides 244 

Aletis Monteironis (sp. n.), Druce 156 

Amesia Trepsicbrois (sp. n.), Butler 67 

AnartiajatropbsB .,. 225 

Ancbocelis luno3a .k.... 164 

^nomceotes Tbymiatbis (sp. n.), Druce... 156 

Anticlea rubidata 227 

Apamea fibrosa, Larva of 176 

Apbnseus NyasssB (sp. n.), Butler 250 

Victoriffl „ , 360 

Arctia caja, Stridulation of 83 

Argynnis Cytheris. 224 

Eupbrosyne 81 

Selene 30 

Antomola pelodes (sp. n.), Meyrick 34 

Bankia Bankiana, Larva of 77 
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Bizone rubrifasciata (sp. n.), Drace 156 

Blabopbanes longella 38 

monacbella 36 

Botys urticata 227, 257 

Camptogramma fluviata 259 

Catocala fraxini 123 

Ceropacba ridens 28 

Cbcerocampa celerio , 222 

erotus 93, 96, 222, 223 

Cbalcosia (Enone (sp. n.), Butler 57 

' Cbalybe pyrausta 81 

Cbaraxes nepentbes (sp. n.), H. G. Smitb., 58 

niasicus „ Butler 66 

Nicbetes „ H. G. Smitb.. 58 
Portbos „ „ .. 57 

Cbezala allatella ...., 32 

Cbondrosoma fiduciana 220 

Clepsis rusticana 189, 260 

Cnepbasia abrasana 238 

alternella 239 

bellana 244 

Colqubounana 244 

communana 243 

conspersana 241 

ictericana 244 

nubilana 237 

octomacnlana 239 

„ Larva of 240 

pascuana 241 

Penziana 243 

sinuana 240 

subjectana 242 

virgaureana 238 

„ Larva of 238 

Wablbomiana? 243 

Coleopbora lixella, Larva of 18 

vibicigerella 166 

viminetella 189 

Colias minuscula 224 

CoDcbylLsP aurioeps 16 

margaritana 16 

Tbetis 16 

Coremia munitata 258 

Crambus fulgidellua 160 

furcatellus 169,189 

impletellua 16 

inquiuatellus, Larva of 164 

latistrius 158 

margaritellua 167 

pleniferellus 16 

pyramidellus 168 
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Crambns radiellus 160 

ramosellas 141 

vectifer 169 

Cryptoblabes bistriga 227 

Cryptolechia latiorella S2 

privatella '32 

CylloLeda 94,95 

Cynthia cardui 29,69, 143 

Danais Arcliippas 92, 94,96, 226 

Depressaria gi^aa 32 

indecora 32 

lactea 32 

rotundella 167 

usitata 33 

Diadema Bolina 92, 94, 96 

Dianthoecia csesia 216 

^apsopbila 216 

Dicranura furcala 227 

Diplosara ligni?ora 36 

Egeapravata 220 

Elachista flavicomella 167 

atabilella 18 

Hljmnias dolorosa (sp. n.)} Batter' 63 

Emmelesia nnifasciata 227 

£ndotricha flammealis 14 

pyrosalis 167 

Endromis versicolor. Larva of 73 

Ephestia ficulella 268 

passulella 41, 268 

Ephippipbora tetragonana 269 

Epunda lichenea 164,216 

Endorea murana 84, 188 

Enlechria eonvictella 34 

Eapitbecia dodoDseata 28 

Eupoecilia ciliella 260 

macnlosana 41 

pallidana 167 

rapi cola. Larva of 17 

Exapate gelatella 220 

Gelecbia Hiibneri 166 

Gnophcw Andereggaria 220 

cailibam 220 

dilacidaria 220 

operaria 220 

Zelleraria 220 

Qrapholitha csecana 83 

Halonota trigeminana 269 

Hedya Servillana, Larva of 245 

HeliochTOffia leucotbea 225 

Hcliothig armiger 221 

Hepialus hectUB 140 
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Hepialus pyrenaicns 219 

velleda 140 

Hesperia Act»Bon 227 

Heteiocrossa achroana (ap. n.), Meyrick ... 31 

Heterogynis paituloza 219 

penella 219 

Hiberaia Isocophearia 28 

Hypolimnaa antilope 55 

eremita (sp. n.), Batler 66 

porphyria 55 

HypODomeuta rorellus 136 

Incurvaria Oefalmauniella 41 

JuQonia Lavinia ^ 226 

Laphygma exigua 164 

LycsBDa argiolua 31 

Macroglossa stdlataram 143 

Malacodea regelaria 220 

lleliana flammea. Larva of 63 

Melitsea Artemis 30 

Messatis sabirusalis 167 

Minoa euphorbiata ,.... 227 

Modura imitata (8p. n.), Butler 64 

Morpho Amathonte 200 

Cypris 200 

Peleides 200 

Neraophora pilella 260 

Neosatyrus ambiorix 226 

ochreovittatus 226 

violaceus 226 

Nephopteryx rbenella 41 

Nepticula acetosee 166 

atricollis 17, 187 

basiguttella 187 

minusculella 17 

qainqu«lla 187 

rubivora 188 

sericopeza 17,18,186 

ulmivora 188 

Nyctemera Fulleri (sp. n.), Druce 167 

Ocnog3'n a Corsica ..;.... 219 

(Ecophora gi'andis 41 

snbaqailea 260 

Ormiscodes crinita 224 

Oxyptcron impar 220 

Paconia albofimbridis 167 

Psedisca corticana 267 

occnltana 268 

opbthalnricana 268 

profundana 268 

semifuscana 269 

Solandriana 268 
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Pamphila fasciolata 224 

Fandita imitans (sp. n.)* Batler 64 

Papilio Archidamas 223 

Orizaba 276 

Farasia sedata 35 

Pempelia adelpbella 41 

bet ulee. Larva of 41 

Pentbina Grevillana 260 

praalongana 260 

Fentbopbora morio 220 

Feronea perplexana 259 

FhaBgorista pallida (sp. n.), Druce 156 

Phigalia pilosaria 220 

Philobota Arabella 16 

Fhoxopteryx biarciiana 260 

inomatana 260 

sicalana 189 

Pbycita bo8tilis 41 

Pieris Autodice 224 

Blancbardi 224 

megamera 82 

Melete 82 

napi 82 

Platypteryx bamula 228 

Plusia bractea 258 

gamma 29,69,86,143 

oricbalcea, Larva of 117 

Folia niflrrocincta 216 

Polyommatas baBticas 94 

Procris globulariee, Larva of 97 

Pteropborus Loe wii, Larva of 228 

zopbodactylas, Larva of 228 

Pygmaena fusca 220 

Pyralis docilisalis 14 

stilbealis 14 

Pyrameis Carye 223 

Bbodaria robina 14 

Rhodppbsea tamidella 227 

Boslerstammia proDubella 81 

Bumia cratsegata 145 

Batarnia carpini 96 

Scardia lignivora 35 

Sciaphila pascuana 277 

sinuana 166 

Booparia conspicualis 167 

muralis 84, 188, 258 

Semioscopis avellauella, Larva of 165 

Sesia pbilantbiformis 216 

Sphinx convolvuli 95, 96, 222, 223, 227 

Synomotis epicapna (sp. n.), Meyrick 33 

Syricbtbus alveolus 31 


Tsoniocampa gracilis 189 

miniosa 29 

Terias cbilensis 223 

Tbyrocopa usitata 85 

Tortricodes byemana 23 

Tortrix cinDamomeana 166 

crataBgana 163 

costaua, Lai'va of 134 

Forsterana, Larva of 132 

beparana, Larva of 133 

icterana. Larva of 132 

Lafauryana 167, 188 

„ Larva of 113 

Podana, Larva of 134 

ribeana, Larva of 133 

sorbiana, Larva of 134 

viburnaDa, Larva of 132 

xyloeteana, Larva of 135 

Tricomia auroralis 167 

Tripbsena subsequa 227, 268 

Ulochsena birta 220 

Vanessa cardai 29, 69, 103 

polycbloros 81 

urticae 81, 113 

Xantbotaania obscura (sp. n.), Batler 64 

Zygaena exulans, Larva of 160 

MYRIOPODA. 
Scutigera coleoptrata 88 

NEUROPTERA. 

Acantbaclisis baetica 181 

occitanica 181 

Anax longipes 129, 169 
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PHILIPP CHRISTOPH ZELLER, 
BY H. T. STAINTON, F.E.S. 

Philipp Christoph Zeller (to quote his own words) "was bom 
April 9th, 1808, at St^inheim, in the Kingdom of Wiirttemberg.*' (As it 
appears there are two Steinheims in "Wiirttemberg, Hagen, in his 
"Bibliotheca Entomologica," mentions more precisely that it was at 
Steinheim on the Miirr ; this is only two miles from Marbach, the birth- 
place of Schiller). "Early in life," he says, "he came to Frankfort on 
the Oder, so that he had no recollection of the place of his birth. How 
and when there first arose in him a love for Lepidopfera,^\hej writing 
in 1851, "had no recollection, but," he adds, "it must have been in very 
early youth." 

" My father disliked this fancy of mine, and I can still very well 
remember how, on one occasion, I was beaten, when, instead of executing 
Bome commission, I went chasing Pieris hrasnctBy which, as at that time 
I had no entomological apparatus, must have been by the aid of my 
jacket or overcoat. But my predilection for Butterflies was not driven 
out of me, on the contrary, it developed more and more, and when I 
went to the Q-ymnasium, I made many excursions after Lepidoptera 
instead of going into the mathematical lecture-room, which was not 
quite BO much to my taste." 

" In 1823 I commenced a Lepidopterological Journal, and I also 
described larvae and painted butterflies ; these descriptions and figures 
are now mostly lost, as afterwards, I became ashamed of them. At 
the Gymnasium I received no instruction in Natural History, but I owe 
much to my old friend Metzner, who lent me books, of which I copied 
out the greater part. This system of copying, which I continued in 
after years, has, notwithstanding my limited means, placed me, by 
degrees, in possession of a more complete literature of my hobby than 
one finds amongst most Lepidopterologists." 

" It was not till I went to the University of Berlin that I had any 
iuBtruction in Natural History, and even then only in Botany, as I 
looked upon Natural History only as an object of relaxation, and for 
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this reason also, I neglected to make the acquaintance of the Entomo- 
logists at Berlin, which I now much regret.** 

" After passing mj examination, I returned to the Q-ymnasium at 
Frankfort on the Oder, in 1830, and now began to devote all my leisure 
time to Entomology and Botany ; for some years I rather neglected 
Lepidoptera for Coleoptera and Dipteral ^ 

"In 1833, however, I made the acquaintance of Fischer- von- 
Roslerstamm, and then returned with eagerness to the study of Lepid- 
optera. I can, however, truly say, that if I have attained any correct 
views, I do not owe them in any degree to the study of writers on the 
Order Lepidoptera, but rather to the Coleopterolpgists, and above all 
things to the Dipterologist, Meigen." 

As an instance of an early entry in Zeller's Journal may be given 
the following, dated July 12, 1829. " In the early morning about 5 
o'clock some very pretty moths were flying from fir-trees at Tegel (near 
Berlin) ; of these I caught 2, one good and the other bad, the latter I 
threw away." Many years afterwards the name of the insect was 
added to this entry " CEcophora Borkhausenii,'* 

The earliest printed notice of Zeller occurs, I believe, in Treitscbke's 
" Schmetterlinge von Europa," .IX, 2, p. 262, published in 1S33 ; he is 
there described as " Herr Candidat Zeller in Frankfort an der Oder, a 
zealous friend of Entomology," the notice refers to the rearing of a 
number of Tinea tapezella from a decayed hoof of a horse. 

In the 3rd part of Treitschke'slOth volume, published in 1835, Zeller 
is three times mentioned, at pp. 141, 163 and 187 ; in the second of 
these notices he is spoken of as " Herr Oberlehrer Zeller in Glogau," 
showing that between 1833 and 1835 he had removed from Frankfort 
on the Oder to Glogau, and had developed from a *' Candidat " to an 
"Oberlehrer." 

Oken, the Editor of the "Isis," had offered a prize for the best 
essay on the determination of the Lepidoptera which were noticed in 
£eaumur*s " M6moires pour servir k Thistoire des insectes," and of the 
two essays sent in to compete for this prize, the first prize was awarded 
to P. C. Zeller, Oberlehrer an der evangel. Biirgerschule in Gross- 
Glogau.f This " Kritische Bestimmung " extends to 112 columns* (56 
pages quarto), and revealed at once uncommon powers in the new 
writer, who, thus in 1838, made his first appearance as an author. 

* Between 1840 and 1847» he published several Dlpterologlcal papers, and one on a Cole- 
opterous subject, as may be seen in Hagen's Bibliotheca Sntomologioa. 

t The second prise was awarded to C. F. Freyer of Augsbux^i the iUustrloui author of the 
" Beitrtlge - and " Heuere Beitrige." 
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He had, however, been already working for some time at a Clasfli- 
fication of the Tineacea, and it was no doubt, in some degree, owing to 
the encouragement derived from his Buccessfal determination of so 
many of S^aumur's Lepidoptera, .that an epitome of this Classification 
appeared in the "Isis " of the following year, 1839. 

This epitome, entitled " Versuch einer naturgemassen Eintheiluug 
der Schaben " (an attempt at a natural arrangement of the Crambina 
and Tineacea), extends to 54 columns (27 pages quarto). 

In it the Crambina are divided into two groups, the true Crambina 
comprising 4 genera, and the Fhycidea comprising 7 genera; the 
Tineacea, not divided into groups, comprise 42 genera, of which two, 
Coryptilum and Stenoma, were founded solely for the reception of exotic 
insects (from Java and North America), so that the European Tineacea 
were comprised in 40 genera. 

This classification is such a vast stride on anything that had 
previously appeared in the pages of Duponchel, Stephens and 
Treitschke, that one looks upon it with amazement, whilst reflecting 
that it is really the maiden essay of a new author ; for though the 
determination of Beaumur's Lepidoptera had been published a few 
months previously, and hence appears as the author's first work, this 
classificatory essay had been the work of Zeller during many previous 
years. 

Unfortunately, in the pages of the '* Isis " it remained too little 
known, for though it may be said without hesitation, that no Entomo- 
logical Library can be complete that does not contain those volumes 
of Oken's " Isis " in which Zeller's papers have appeared, yet it is only 
too rarely they are found on an Entomologist's book-shelves. 

The same volume of the " Isis " (1839) contained two other papers 
by Zeller ; one, the determination of the Lepidoptera mentioned in 
De Geer's " M^moires," the other, a critical notice of Ereyer's deter- 
mination of Beaumur's Lepidoptera; for, as may be easily supposed, the 
two authors had not in all cases concurred in their determination of 
£&umur*8 species. 

In the " Isis " of 1841 appeared a treatise on the Pterophorida, 
and in that of 1844, a Monograph of the genus Hyponomeuta ; more 
than half of the year 1844 (from January to August) was devoted to 
an Entomological expedition to Italy and tSicily, where a rich harvest 
of observations was made, to be afterwards recorded in the pages of the 
"Isis." 

The " Isis " of 1846, contained two important works frotn Zeller's 
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pen. — 1® His notes to the Lepidopterological Fauna of Lievland and 
Curland, by Madame Lienig. These notes contain a valuable mine o£ 
observations, especially amongst the Oeom^tridw and the Micro- 
Lepidoptera. 2^ A treatise on the knot-horned Fhycida. 

During the eight years which had elapsed since his first appearance 
as an author, numerous smaller papers had appeared, either in the 
" Isis," or in the organ of the then newly-founded Entomological 
Society at Stettin, the ** Stettiner entomologische Zeitung." Thia 
Society, in 1846, commenced an important new^ work, the " Linnsea 
Entomologica," for the reception of more extensive Monographs, 
which were in their nature rather too bulky to appear in the "Zeitung," 
which at that time, and for many years afterwards, was issued in. 
monthly numbers. * 

The first volume of the " Linnsea Entomologica " contained two 
elaborate papers by Zeller, on Lithocolletis and on Eudoreoy the two 
together forming nearly one-third of the volume ; each was illustrated 
by a Plate, and these Plates appealing at once to the eyes of those who 
were still ignorant of the German language, gave an impulse to its 
study among the Entomologists of other countries, the beneficial 
influence of which it seems impossible to exaggerate. 

Another result of the publication of the " Linnsea Entomologica " 
was that it led to a more extended knowledge amongst other Entomo- 
logists of Zeller's earlier papers, that had appeared in the "Isis,*' byt 
which had previously existed too much like a buried treasure. 

The discovery in 1847 of "the attempt at a natural arrangement of 
the Cramhina and Tineacea" which, though published eight years 
previously, now first became known to English Entomologists, came like 
a ray of sunlight to those who had hitherto been groping very much 
in the dark, and had been puzzling and perplexing themselves how 
they were ever to decide whether an insect was a Microsetia or an 
Amaurosetia, names which must sound strange to the Entomologists of 
the present day, but which were once " familiar in our mouths as 
household words.** 

In less than three years from the publication of these Monographs 
on Lithocolletis and Eudorea in the " Linnsea," we find Zeller actively 
in correspondence with three English entomologists : Stainton, Henry 
Doubleday, and Douglas. But to recur to the works of the author 
which followed 1846, before this intercourse with English entomologists 
began, and which was to be continued in a regular and steady stream 
to the end of his days : — 
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In 1847 there appeared iu the "Isis" his "Eemarks on the 
Lepidopfera collected during a journey in Italy and Sicily" (the 
journey in 1844 to which we have already alluded), and the same year 
there appeared in the " Linnaea Entomologica, " vol. 2, his treatise 
on Argyresthia. 

In 1848 there appeared in the " Isis '* his treatises : 1st, on the 
GallericB and naked-horned Phycidof, and 2nd, on the exotic PhyddtB^ 
and in the third volume of the " Linnsea Entomologica" his Monograph 
of "the Grenera of leaE-mining Tineidw with Eye-caps" {Lyonetia, 
Opostega, Bucculatrix, Nepticula, <fcc.). 

Unfortunately, 1848 was the year of Continental Eevolutions, 
and partly owing to the political disquiet of the time the " Isis von 
Oken " (commenced in 1817) thenceforward ceased to appear. For 
all naturalists, the discontinuance of this valuable miscellany was a 
great deprivation, but to Entomologists in particular, who had seen 
its pages of late years so largely filled with the writings of P. 0. Zeller, 
the loss was immense. 

In 1849, Zeller produced, in the 4th volume of the "Linnsea 
Entomologica," a treatise of more than 200 pages on Coleophora ; and 
in that and the following year he gave, in the pages of the " Stettiner 
entomologische Zeitung, " an elaborate notice of the Lepidopiera 
collected by Herr Joseph Mann in Tuscany, in 1846. 

In 1851 appeared, in the 5th volume of the Linnsea, a treatise 
on the three genera, Incurvariay Mtcropteryx, and Nemophora, and in the 
following year, in vol. 6 of the same work, was a Monograph of the 
other Tineid(B with long maxillary palpi {Euplocamus, Tin^a, Eriocottis, 
and Lampronia), and also a revision of the Pterophorida, 

In 1852 it was that Zeller, who had lately received from the 
King of Prussia a special award of the title of Professor, visited 
England in company with his friend, Dr. C. A. Dohrn of Stettin. 
This visit occurred in the month of July and only lasted a fortnight, 
but during that period he visited four Entomological localities: 
Charlton sand-pit. West Wickham Wo6d,Mickleham and Sanderstead ;" 
he also visited Professor Westwood at Hammersmith, and Henry 
Boubleday at Epping. It is, however, to be feared that this visit w^as 
not one of pure enjoyment, as the worthy Professor's stomach had 
been more or less disarranged by the transit from Ostend to Dover, 
and the " sentiment of the water," as he expressed it, still remained 
with him the greater part of his visit, besides, he had a great aversion 
to the smell of camphor (a perfume of which English Entomologists, 
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habituated to it from theif earliest boyhood, are utterly unconscious), 
and was at the same time very unwilling to have a breath of fresh 
air admitted by an open window. 

In 1852 appeared also the 7th volume of the " Linnsa Entomo- 
logica," in which Zeller treated of the genera Lypusa, Talaporia, 
Solenohia, Diplodoma^ and Xysv/iatodoma ; and in the same year he 
also described Wahlberg*s CafErarian Micro- Lepidoptera in the Trans- 
actions of the Stockholm Academy of Sciences. The following year 
the genera Adela and Nemotois were treated monographically in the 
8th volume of the " Linnsea," and a critical determination of the species 
figured by Clerck in his " Icones " appeared in the " Stettiner 
entomologische Zeitung." 

In 1854, Zeller gave, in the 9th volume of the " Linnaea," the 
genus Depressaria, and several allied genera (including 26 species of 
the genus Cryptolechia) . The tenth volume of the " Linnsea," in 1855, 
contained a postscript on Oryptolechia, with descriptions of 13 new- 
species, and also an elaborate Monograph of the very difficult genus 
Butalis, This was, we regret to say, the last of his masterly con- 
tributions to the '^ LinnsBa Entomologica." It was towards the end of 
May, 1855, that the writer of these lines had the pleasure of seeing 
Professor Zeller in his home at Gross- Glogau, and after spending two 
days there, of meeting him for several days the guest of Dr. Dohrn at 
Stettin and at Hokendorf . 

In 1855 appeared the first of the 13 volumes of the Natural 
History of the Tineina, by Stainton, assisted by Zeller and Douglas ; 
of this series the whole of the German and Latin letter-press was 
translated by Professor Zeller from the original English, and he also 
contributed many valuable remarks. 

At the end of March, 1860, Zeller left Gross- Glogau in Silesia, 
where he had resided for a quarter of a century, for Meseritz, in Posen, 
where he still continued his scholastic employment. Here, in 1863, 
he wrote his Monograph of the Chilonida and Oramhidw of 54 quarto 
pages — this was printed as an Appendix to a " Schulnachricht," and 
it is a very nice question, whether it was ever published. The date on 
the Monograph itself was not printed.* In 1865 a troublesome and 
painful illness necessitated his absence from Meseritz for some weeks, 
and he spent the greater part of June and July in that year at 
Frauendorf, near Stettin. In May, 1866, he retired from his school- 
occupation, and had thenceforward more leisure to devote to Entomo* 

— '- — 

'* ** Dasa das Datum der Publikation schriftllch einsretragen worden ist, h»t aeinen Oruud 
darin, dass die Jahreszahl sich auf dem Titel der hier weggelassenen Schulnachrichten befindet."— 
P. C. Zeller i» lit., 21-7-63. 
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logy. An intended excursion to Carinthia, contemplated for 1866, 
was necessarily deferred on account of the war between Prussia and 
Austria ; but, in 1867, June and July were spent at Preth and Baibl 
in Carinthia, and a few days on the return journey at Bruck on the 
Muhr, and at Vienna. 

Notices of his observations during this excursion appeared in 
1868 in the " Stettiner entomologische Zeitung," and in the " Ver- 
handlungen des zoologisch-botanisch Vereins in Wien.'* At the end 
of April, 1869, Zeller removed to Griinhof , near Stettin, where he 
found useful and congenial occupation in the post of Librarian to the 
Stettin Entomological Society, and here he found himself fully occupied 
with his extensive scientific correspondence, and in the determination 
of the Micro- Lepidoptera which were sent to him from various parts. 
From his retreat at G-riinhof , he three times made prolonged stays at 
Bergiin in Switzerland, situated at the northern extremity of the Albula 
Pass in the G-risons ; thus, in 1871, he was at Bergiin from May 31st to 
the end of July, in 1873, from June 24th to the end qf August, two days 
(July 5th and 6th) having been spent at Weissenstein, and in 1S75 he 
arrived at Bergiin at the end of May, removing to Weissenstein ou 
the 11th July, where he remained to the beginning of August. He had 
thus collected in abundance the materials for a Lepidopterous Fauna of 
the Albula district, of which a first instalment appeared in the " Stettin. 
Entomol. Zeitung" for 1872, followed by a more exhaustive treatment 
of the subject in the same periodical in 1877 and 1878. 

After 1876, Professor Zeller made no extended journey, but he 
several times went to Swinemiinde, accompanied by his daughter, 
Mrs, Janicke, to search on the coast %and-hills there for the very 
singular Dactylota Kinkerella ; the insect, however, was not to be 
found by him. 

In his later years, Zeller devoted much of his attention to the 
critical investigation and description of Micro-Lepidoptera from various 
parts of the world, and most valuable papers from his pen on " North 
American Micro-Lepidopfera,*^ and on "Exotic Micro-Lepidoptera,*^ 
appeared in- the " Verhandlungen des zoologisch-botanisch Vereins in 
Wien " in 1872 and 1873, and in the " Horae Societatis Entomologicae 
fioBaicae" for 1877 and 1881. 

Zeller, who had been in the enjoyment of his usual health at the 
commencement of the present year, was actively corresponding and 
readily answering any queries as to observations he had made fully 
thirty years ago, and to all appearance there were 'still years of good 
scientific work before him. 
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On Good Friday, March 23rd, he was attacked with a sudden pain 
of the heart. Doctors were hastily sent for, and the first who reached 
him (Dr. Sauerhering) found his pulse very faint, but otherwise no 
symptom of importance ; by the time Dr. Schleich reached him the 
pulse was again normal, and he saw no cause for serious anxiety. 
The three following days passed without any recurrence of the attack, 
and on Tuesday, March 27th, he rose at his usual early hour, declaring 
that he felt quite well, and proceeded to correct a sheet of the " Stettiner 
entomologische Zeitung," which contained a paper by Heinrich Frey 
of Zurich. Soon afterwards, his wife brought him some cold meat aud 
bread and butter, on which he set to work with appetite, and Mrs. Zeller 
retired to an adjoining room ; soon after hearing her husband twice 
groan or cry out, she hurried back — he lay dead on the floor. 

Zeller was married in 1833 to the lady who survives him ; a son 
died very young, a daughter, who married in 1864 Dr. Janicke of 
Wrietzen (but was too soon left a widow), has two children — the boy, 
like his grandfather, shows a greater predilection for Entomology than 
for his severer studies, but this tendency to atavism on the part of 
the rising generation was not viewed with indulgence by the aged 
Professor, who seemed to have overlooked that his own early life was 
repeated by his grandson. 

It has been well said of Professor Zeller " that he always struck 
one as a very thorough man in what he did — one who had trained his 
mind well, and who thought and wrote with fullness and precision." 

As might almost have been expected from the date of his birth, 
and the period of his greatest intellectual growth. Professor Zeller 
never made any approach to an approval of Darwinism. 

His collections are in good hands, having been purchased by 
Lord Walsingham. 

Mountsfield, Lewisham : 
May, 1883. 


Lebia turcica in the Hastir^s district. — On April 30th, while working at some 
birch stumps in a clearing near G-uestling, I took a beetle which I did not recognise. 
When it was set, I at once identified it as Lebia turdcay F. In Cox's Handbook 
this species is merely described as " rare," but I have been informed that it has lately 
been placed amongst the " reputed " British species, a fact which renders its oc- 
currence in this district doubly interesting. I have again visited the same locality, 
but so far without success. — W. H. Bennett, 11, Q-eorge Street, Hastings, May, 1883. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF BRITISH ANTROMYIIBM. 

BY B. H. MEADE. 
(Continued from Vol. jdj., poffe 220). 

21. ACANTHIPTEEA, Eond. 
Pegomyia, Macq. 
Anthomyia, Meig., Schin. 
Anthomyza^ Zett. 

Qen. ch. — Head nearly semi-circular ; eyea bare, approximate in 
both sexes ; arista long and pubescent ; alulets well developed, the 
lower scale being considerably longer than the upper ; abdomen elon- 
gated, tapering, and sub-cylindrical in the male, oyato-conical in the 
female : wings with auxiliary vein armed with spines, and anal vein 
not reaching the margin : legs yellow, elongated (especially in the 
males), and with large pulvilli. 

A. iNANis, Fall. 

Only one European species is known in this rather peculiar genus ; it has the 
liead similar in shape to those in the genus Somalomyia. The colour is totally yel- 
low, with the exception of a bluish-grey spot on the dorsum of the thorax, and the 
joints of the tarsi, all of which are nigrescent in the females, but only those of the 
lund legs in the males. Not common. The larrs are said to have been found in 
wasps' nests. 

22. PEGOMTIA, Desv., Macq. 

Anthomyta, Meig., Schin., Bond., p. 
Anthomyza, Zett. 
Chortophila, p.. Bond. 

Gen, ch. — Eyes bare, contiguous or sub-contiguous ^n the males, 
remote in the females ; arista pubescent or bare ; abdomen sub- 
cjUndrical or depressed in the males, ovato-conical in the females ; 
alulets variable in size, mostly small, but sometimes with the scales 
pretty well developed and of unequal lengths : wings with the anal 
veins prolonged to the margin : legs always partly yellow, and abdomen 
mostly wholly or partially so, as well. 

Sect. 1 — Abdomen wholly or principally black or grey. 


1. BET^, Curtis. 

sulcans /, Bond. 

2. coNPOBMis, Fall. 


3. HTOSCTAMi, Panz. 
chenopodii, Bond. 

4. HiBMOBBHOUM, Zett. 


Sect. 2 — Abdomen red or yellow, 
Div. i — Alulets moderate in size, with scales of unequal length. 
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5. BUFIPES, Fall. 

6. 'WiNTHEMi, Meig. 


7. TBAN8VEBSA, FalL 

8. LATITARSIS, Zett. 


Div. ii — Alvlets sfiiall, with equal sized scales. 


9. BicOLOB, Wdm. 
milts, Meig. 
strigipes ?, Zett. 

10. NIGBITABSIS, Zett. 

fulgens, Schin., nonMeig. 

11. EXiLis, Meig. 


12. VEBSICOLOB, Meig. 

13. PLAVIPE8, Pall. 

14. VITTIGERA, Zett. 

gilva ?, Zett. 

15. BOTITNDICOBNIS, Zett. 


The flies included in this genus are some of them more highly 
developed than others, having larger alulets and wider bodies ; Son- 
dani, therefore, placed them partly in his genus Anthomgia, and partly 
in Chortophila ; the greater number of them, however, have their 
principal characters in common, possessing yellow bodies and legs, and 
form a natural group : to these I have joined a few others which closely 
resemble some of those in the genera Chortophila and I^horbia, but 
differ in having the legs always partially yellow. R. Desvoidy formed 
this genus to include those flies which feed in the larva state upon the 
parenchyma of leaves ; but though most of the species included in it 
do thus blotch or mine the leaves of various plants, the habit is not 
peculiar to them, for some of the species in the genus Fhorhia, as I 
have already mentioned, do the same. 

P. BETiB, Curtis. 

The male of this species was well described by Curtis in the Journal of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society of England in 1847 ;* he OTerlookedi however, one im- 
portant point, describing the palpi as being black, whereas they are always yellow 
with black ends or tips. The antennas are wholly black ; the femora and tarsi are 
all black in the males, the tibies only being yellow or piceous in dark yarieties ; in 
the females the femora of the four posterior legs are usually pale or yellow, while 
those of the front pair are black or grey on their upper surfaces. 

This fly, which was formerly considered rare, and was but little known, has 
oome into rather prominent notice of late years, owing to the injury which it causes 
in the larva state to the agriculturist, by feeding upon the leayes of the mangold 
wurzel. It also mines the leaves of other species of beet and Chenopodium, and Mr. 
Inchbald sent me specimens bred from spinach leaves. 

P. C0NF0BMI8, Fall. 

This species bears considerable resemblance to the last. The female only has 
been described, the male being unknown until I received a specimen in May, 1882, 
from Mr. Inchbald, together with a female, both of which he had bred from the 

* Vol. riii, pt. il. p. 412. 
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leaTes of Arctium lappa, upon which the larysB had fed. The male bears a conside- 
rable resemblance to that of P. beta : the fase is rather prominent ; eyes contiguoos ; 
antennas rather short, entirely black ; palpi yellow, with black tips ; thorax dark 
grey, very indistinctly striped ; abdomen narrow, sub-cylindrical, light grey, with a 
Teiy slightly marked dorsal longitudinal stripe and large projecting sub-anal pro- 
cesses of a reddish colour ; the fore legs haye the femora and tarsi black, and the 
fcibise only Ted ; the four posterior legs have the femora, as well as the tibiss, red. 
The female has the face more prominent than that of the male, and, together with 
the forehead, cheeks, and basal joints of ant-ennn, of a bright yellow colour. The 
thorax and abdomen are both immaculate and light grey ; the legs haye all the 
femora and tibiss yellow. Bare : besides the pair which I receiyed from Mr. Inch- 
bald, I haye two females which I captured at Windermere in 1874. 

P. HTOscTAMi, Panz. 

In this species the abdomen is usually described as being of a light grey colour, 
especially in the male ; but it will often be found to haye a pale testaceous tinge in 
both sexes, when it corresponds to the C. chenopodii of Bondani. The back of the 
abdomen is marked with a longitudinal row of narrow triangular spots in both males 
and females, Tery similar to those seen in P. beta. The palpi are yellow with black 
tips ; the basal joints of the antenna are yellow ; and the legs have all the femora 
and tibise pale, with the exception of the fore femora in the male, which are partly 
grey. This rare species is said to feed in the larva state upon the leaves of the 
henbane, and Bondani says that he has bred the pale bodied variety from those of 
the deadly nightshade {Atropa belladonna), as well as from some species of Cheno- 
podium. 

P. HJBMOBBHOITM, Zett. 

The female of this species closely resembles that of P. conformis, but differs in 
having the last two segments of the abdomen red or yellow. The palpi are yellow 
with black tips ; the antennae are wholly black in all the specimens that I have seen, 
but Zetterstedt says that they are often red at the base ; the fore femora are black 
or grey, but all the others, as well as all the tibiae, are yellow. Zetterstedt only 
knew the female when he published his description in the 4th vol. of the Dipt. 
Scand. ; but in the 14th and Supplementary volume of the same work he gives a 
Tery imperfect account of the male. In several specimens which I possess of that 
sex, the abdomen is sub-cylindrical, entirely grey, having dark reflections, but no 
distinct markings ; the anal segment is incurved, grey, with two projecting processes 
of a black colour ; the eyes are sub-contiguous ; the forehead prominent ; the an- 
tennae wholly black as well as the palpi ; the legs are coloured as in the female, but 
the fore femora are only black at their bases. This species is not uncommon near 
Bradford, but the females are more frequently met with than the males. 

P. BUFIPES, Fall. 

Only the male is known of this species, which is one of the most highly de- 
yeloped in the genus, the scales of the alulets being of considerable size, and the 
abdomen widened. The antennae and palpi are black, the latter, however, being 
sometimes pale at their bases ; the legs are entirely rufous, with the exception of 
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the tarai, which are black ; the fore femora are, however, often darker than the others 
(piceous). Bare. I have two specimens, one found near Bradford, and the other 
in Oxfordshire. 

P. WiNTHEMI, Meig. 

This species, like the last, has the alulets comparatively large. It is charac- 
terized by the abdomen, which is yellow, being marked on the lower edge of each 
segment \)j a transverse black line ; the antennae are black in the males, but have 
the two basal joints pale in the females ; the palpi are yellow ; the thorax is dark 
grey, the apex of the scut^ellum and the sides of the thorax being often tinged 
with yellow, especially in the females ; the transverse veins of the wings are oblique 
and sinuous. 

P. TEANSVEESA, Pall. 

fi 

This species closely resembles the preceding one ; it differs from it, however, in 
having the alulets smaller, the scales being only slightly unequal, and in having the 
external transverse veins of the wings nearly straight and upright ; the femora and 
tibiae are all yellow in both species. These two flies» which, are quite distinct, have 
been mixed together. Meigen, in his description of P. Winthemi, says, that the ex- 
ternal transverse veins are straight and upright, but Schiner states that he had 
examined specimens obtained from Meigen, which all had the veins sinuous ; he, 
however, thought that there was only one species, and that Fallen's P. transversa 
was the same as Meigen's P. Winthemi, Bondani also confounded the two species : 
his description of the male of P. transversa (he does not mention P. Winthemi) ap- 
plying to that species, while that of the female belongs to P. Winthemi ; for he says 
of the former, " vena transversa exteriore non rectissima,'' while he remarks of the 
latter sex, " alee vena transversa exteriore distincte sinuosa." Both these species 
are rare, but I possess two males and two females of each. 

P. LATITAESIS, Zett. 

I have not seen a male of this species, which closely resembles that of P. trans- 
versa. The females may be known at once by their having the tarsi of the four 
posterior legs widely dilated at their extremities. I have two specimens, both cap- 
tured in Yorkshire. 

P. BicoLOE, Wdm. 

This common species may be considered as the typical one of the group to which 
it belongs (those with small alulets). I will, therefore, briefly mention its leading 
features of distinction, so that it may be easy to note the characteristic points by 
which the following and nearly aUied species may be distinguished from it. The 
forehead and face are somewhat prominent ; the eyes of the male sub-contiguous ; 
the seta bare ; the antennae usually with all three joints black, but sometimes with 
the first and second rufous ; the palpi always entirely yellow ; the frontal stripe 
usually black in the females, and always in the males ; the abdomen of males sub- 
cylindrical ; all the tarsi and the fore femora black in the males, the tarsi only black 
in the females. The larvae of this species feed on the leaves of several of the common 
species of dock (JRumex), in which they make large blotches. 
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P. NI6BITABSI8, Zett. 

Bondani places this species in his genus Anthomyia^ but in numerous examples 
which I have examined I have always found the scales of the alulets yery small and 
equal in size. This closely resembles P. hicolor in shape, colour, &c., but differs in 
being usually rather smaller ; in haying black tips to the palpi ; the eyes of the 
male contiguous ; the frontal space mostly red in the males, and always brightly so 
in the females ; and the fore femora always grey on their upper surfaces in the 
females. Schiner eyidently confounds this species with A. ful^ens of Meigen, but 
the latter (of which I haye not seen a British specimen) has the scutellum yellow, 
Dot grey, as in P. nigritarrU. This fly also feeds in the larya state upon dock leayes ; 
I haye bred many specimens from those of Rumex ohtutifoliut. On one occasion, 
BeTeral indiyiduals of this species, as well as some of P. hicolor t emerged from pupfls 
formed in the same leaf. 

P. EiiLis, Meig. 

This closely resembles the two preceding species, but differs £rom them both by 
hsTing the palpi entirely black ; the antennn haye the baeul joints yellow. Rare : 
I bred a single specimen last year from a leaf of Hercusleum sphondylium. 

P. TEESicoLOR, Meig. 

In shape and general appearance this species closely resembles P. hieolor, but 
may be distinguished from it by haying the palpi entirely black ; the antennie are 
^ black, by which it may be known from P. exilis. 2iot yery uncommon. 

P. PLATIPES, Fall. 

This little fly differs from P. hicolor, as well as from most of the other preceding 
species, by haying the forehead flat, and the abdomen thin and depressed, instead of 
being sub-cylindrical. It has the arista pubescent ; the palpi yellow (sometimes 
darkened at the extremities) ; the thorax sub-testaceuus ; the abdomen liyid, with 
large sub-anal processes ; and the four posterior femora with black rings round their 
extremities. Bare : only the male has been described. 

P. VITTIGEBA, Zett. 

This species differs from all the preceding by haying the thorax always pale, aa 
well as the abdomen. The colour of the former yaries from light yellow to rufo- 
testaceous, and it is marked down the dorsum with a broad grey stripe. This fly 
closely resembles P.flavipes in most points, haying among others the posterior femora 
annulated with black at their extremities. Zetterstedt captured a female in union 
with a male of P. flavipes, and I am inclined to think that they are both yarieties of 
the same insect. Rare : I captured a single female at Windermere in June, 1874. 

P. BOTinn)icoENis, Zett. 

This is an aberrant species, peculiar by having the eyes of the male, as well aa 
those of the female, separated by a considerable interyal. The antennas are short, 
with the third joint orbicular, and with the seta elongated and bare ; the thorax is 
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gpey J the abdomen Yery narrow, depressed, and reddish-brown. Zetterstedt only 
knew the male ; the female is yery similar to it, but has the abdomen fusiform and 
the metatarsi yellow. A pair of this well marked and peculiar species were sent to 
me for identification by Mr. Dale, of Qlanville Wootton in May, 1877. 

(To he continued). 


EEPLY TO MB. MEYEICK'S OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNONYMY 

OF CERTAIN MICRO LEPIDOPTERA. 

BY ARTHX7B G. BUTLER, P.L.S., P.Z.S., Ac. 

It is a truth whicli none will question, that no criticism of a 
man's work (however severe or unmerited) is so distressing as the 
ignoring of it altogether ; and the distress, such as it is, is still more 
diminished when the critic bases his observations upon an unsound 
foundation. 

When a man can say, as Mr. Meyrick cannot, that he has before 
him, as he writes, the types^ or even good figures, of several so-called 
species, referred by their authors to different genera ; and, that they 
are specifically identical, his statements may be accepted, until proved 
to be erroneous ; but when he makes such sweeping statements as that 
respecting Ithodaria rohina, it may safely be concluded that he will 
commit many errors through haste which he will afterwards regret : 
I will not then repeat this error by asserting that jB. rohina is not 
one or both of Guen6e's species referred to Endotricha, since I have 
neither of that author's types before me, but I will positively main- 
tain that it is neither generically nor specifically identical with any 
Endotricha known to me, nor with the Pyralis stilhealis and P. dociU- 
salis^ of Walker ; I will further observe that I do not believe the last 
two to be varieties of the same species ; although on this point I am 
open to conviction if Mr. Meyrick can show me a series of examples 
linking them together : on the other hand. Walker's species are refer- 
able to his genus Doththa, which appears to be congeneric with 
Endotricha (E.fiammeqlis) ; and, therefore, on this head, as in all hut 
one of my notes on synonymy, I am able to agree with Mr. Meyrick : 
whether he is right in stating that Bhodaria, Gruen., is not separable 
from Botys will depend entirely upon what he regards as the type of 
the latter geAus, a point which, at present, I have not the time to 
enter into. 

I admit that I was over-hasty (in my paper in the Annals) in con- 
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demning Walker's Oramhus impletellus, coming from Tasmania^ whilst 
C. pleniferellus is from Sydney, I ought to have believed its slight 
differences of pattern (or, rather, the additions in the pattern of the 
primaries) to be constant until the reverse had been proved. 

"With regard to Gonchylia ? auric&pSy which Mr. Meyrick asserts 
to be allied to Fhilohota Arabella, and concerning the neuration of 
which he can speak confidently without examination, I may say that 
I have just examined it again in conjunction with P. Arabella^ and 
that differences in neuration (such as the distance between the emis- 
sion of the subcostal branches and the direction and angulation of the 
discocellulars) do exist between them, and that the " other respects " 
which I put first (such && the form of wing and fringing) are similar 
to those of Conchy lis maryaritana, and not P. Arabella ; nevertheless, 
our specimen being (as I stated in my description) an imperfect one, 
I may repeat the words there used : — " I cannot be positive of the 
correctness of its generic location.'* 

Of O. TJietis it is possible that the collector may have sent Mr. 
Meyrick examples, but it is just as likely (in the case of a type of 
coloration frequent in the Micro -Lepidopt era) that either he, or even 
Meyrick himself, may have failed to recognise my species, in which case 
the synonymy will not be burdened ; whereas, if the contrary be the 
truth, it will argue that my descriptions are easier to recognise than 
those of my critic, for I certainly went through his papers with each 
Melbourne specimen before I decided it to be new, and that, too, with 
an effort to obtain an identification if possible, which would have 
gratified the author had he seen it. 

British Museum : May, 1883. 


Influence of colour on Insects, — The following extract from the recently pub- 
lifihed 2nd part of toI. i of " Timehri/' the Journal of the Bojal Agricultural 
and Commercial Society of British GkdaBa/' so ably edited by Mr. E. F. im Thum, 
may be of interest to our readers. It occurs in an account of a visit to Mount 
Bussell in 0uiana, by the editor (p. 223) : — 

" That afternoon the Indians of the place, seeing our interest in catching butter- 
flies, exhibited yarious clever ways of entrapping these insects. To catch those of 
yellow hue, they picked and laid on the ground the flowers of a yellow Bignonia 
(B. ehicka) ; and this proved a most successful plan. Equally successful were they 
when they laid decaying banana-skins on the ground to attract the large blue 
Morphos ; but an attempt to attract certain red spdcies by displaying the ripe red 
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frait of the faroah plant {Bixa orellana) was not successful. Then, these methods 
of enticing the insects were completed by inverting a round quake (a wide-mouthed 
basket of very open wicker-work) over the bait, taking care to raise the quake so 
that its lower edge was some inches from the ground. The butterflies, attracted by 
the flowers, made their way under the raised edge of the quake, and when the 
Indians approached flew, not out under the edge of the quake, but upward into the 
top, where they were captured." — E. C. E. 

Ifotes on Sritish Ants. — Ernest Andr^, in his Species des Hym^nopt^res For- 
micides, pp. 271} 272, exposes an error into which entomologists have fallen with 
respect to the supposed males of Stenamma Westwoodi and Asemorhoptrum lippula, 
and clearly shows that at present the S of one species only has actually been de- 
scribed ; for my share in this blunder, I must apologize, as I described the ^ of 
Asemorhoptrum from nature, but borrowed my characters of Stenamma from Smith, 
Mayr, &c., and did not see the actual type, as I ought to have, which would probably 
have saved me from the error. 

Westwood originally described Stenamma Westwoodi, Stephens, MSS., from the 
i f not knowing any other sex ; to this ^ , the $ and $ of a quite distinct species 
have been associated, so that what we have known, and F. Smith and myself have 
described, as Stenamma Westwoodi, has been the <? of one species, and the $ and $ 
of another. The <? of what we have called Asemorhoptrum lippula exists in several 
collections, and it now turns out, from Mons. Andre's examination, that these two 
males are identical. As Westwood described his Stenamma Westwoodi before 
Nylander characterized his Myrmica lippula, what we now know as lippul4i will 
have to be called Stenamma Westwoodi, and the $ and $ of what we have called 
S. Westwoodi will have to be known as Formicoxenus nitidulus, Nyl., the S o£ this 
latter being as yet undescribed, the synonymy standing thus : 

Stenamma Westwoodi, West. 

= Stenamma Westwoodi, F. Smith, E. Saund., &c., ^ (nee $ > $^ ). 
= Asemorhoptrum lippula, F. Smith, E. Saund., et auct., ^ , ^ , $ . 

Formicoxenus nitidulus, Nyl. 

= Stenamma Westwoodi, Smith, E. Saund. (excl. ^), nee West. 

While on the subject of British ants, I want to say a few words on the Bourne- 
mouth ant, which I have referred to Formica gagates, and for which Mr. Farren 
White, in his recent book, " Ants and their ways," has proposed the name "glabra." 

I think there is no doubt that Forel and Emery are right in nmting f^sca, 
cinerea, cunicularia, and gagates as races under the one species, yWca, Linn. Of 
these four races, fusoa, cinerea, and cunicularia, have the abdomen clothed with 
silken hairs, gagates has it glabrous with stiff bristles round the apex of the seg- 
ments ; the specimen I have described from has the abdomen glabrous as in gagates 
true, but is undoubtedly smaller and paler than continental specimens. On the 
continent there are also intermediate forms, known B,^fusco-gag<xtes,fusco-cinerea, 
dnereo-rufibarbis, trndj^sco-rujiharhis. Surely, it is more likely that our specimens 
belong to some such intermediate form (possibly, euniculario-gagates, if there is such 
a thing), than to a new species "glabra," not known on the continent at all, especially as 
my specimen only differs from typical gagates in being smaller and paler, and because 
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er, haying the bristles at the apex of the segments less conspicuous. I should 
be onlj too pleased to add a new ant to our list, i. e., if indigenous and not intro- 
daced directly by unnatural means, but I really think a form in the midst of the 
confusion of g agates ^ cunicularia,fusca, &c., should not be singled out for that pur- 
pose.— Edwabd Saundebs, Holmesdale, Upper Tooting : Sth Mag, 1883. 

On the habits of the larva of EupoBcilia rupieola. — I have found these larves 
commonly, whereyer Ilupatorium oannabinum grows, not, howerer, in the standing 
stems of last year's plants, but in old broken and rotten bits, lying prostrate on the 
ground and covered over with moss and rubbish. 

If the old stems happen to have been broken, or mown o£P, within three or four 
inches of the ground, there is pretty certain to be a larva spun up in a long cocoon, 
fastened to the outer wall of the stem, much in the same way as that of S. udana 
is, or else among the half-eaten pith. 

Whether the larva at first feeds in the flowers and descends to make up in the 
rabbish I cannot say, but certainly the pith of the old stems is eaten. Sometimes 
two or three larvse may be found, one behind the other, in a very narrow stalk just 
large enough to hold them. These larvse are bright yellowish-pink on the back, 
paler beneath. Very sluggish, and if disturbed, not wandering away as the larva of 
udana does, but contentedly spinning themselves up again in the old spot. Unfor> 
tnnately they are terribly subject to ichneumons, which are already beginning to 
appear. I have not found a single larva in a standing stem of last season. — W. 
WiBBBK, Merton Cottage, Cam\^ridge : April 20th, 1883. 

On the hibernation as full-fed larva of some species of Nepticula. — Dr. Wocke 
has remarked in the Stettin, ent. Zeit., 1871, p. 428, that the larvae of Nepticula 
tericopeza may be found spinning their cocoons on maple-trunks in spring, and it 
seems probable that others may have the same habit, ignorance of which is possibly 
the cause of failure or difficulty in breeding these species. Last autumn I placed a 
few pear-leaves, with larvae of N. minusculella in their mines, within a glass vessel 
half-full of earth and rubbish. The top was covered over with a piece of white 
muslin. I took particular care of these insects, because, though I had bred them 
easily from the summer brood, I had always failed with the winter one. 

Well, I examined the vessel carefully last autumn, and also at times during the 
winter, without seeing any trace of cocoon or larva in the earth through the glass. 
Last week, on putting the vessel along with others containing Nepticulce in the 
recess of a vrindow, exposed to the sunshine, I was startled to find a fresh yellow 
cocoon attached to the muslin at the top of the glass. Now, as I have had the 
coTering off many times during the winter, and examined it each time, the cocoon 
must have certainly been newly spun, so that I cannot help thinking that the larva 
of minusculella hibernates in the ground and spins up only in spring. 

In confirmation of this supposition I may mention that, three years ago, I had 
collected a large number of larvee of Nepticula atricollis, some of which were kept 
in an ordinary flower-pot half-full of earth, and others in a tin without earth. In 
the summer following, I bred large numbers of the imago from the flower-pot, but 
&iled to find within the earth the slightest trace of a cocoon ; while from the tin I 
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bred a few, but these were always sitting outside on the rim of the tin, or on objects 
near, and I remember being puzzled at the time to account for their getting out in 
this way. Here, too, I found no trace of any cocoon wUhin the tin among the 
leaves. I now fancy that the cocoons must have been spun in spring at the top or 
outside, where, of course, I never thought of looking for them. 

If I am right in this conjecture, it is probable that a large number of Nepticula 
larvffi escape from us in spring-time, and spin up at large ; for we never think of 
looking to see if our vessels are tightly closed at this time, and our failures may be 
due to this and not to the death or drying up of the insects. 

In the case of sericopeza, the larvae may either remain in the fallen keys during 
the winter, or emerging therefrom may hibernate in the ground, ascending in spring 
to spin their cocoons. — Id. 

The young larvcB of Coleophora lixella. — ^Whilst gathering blades of grass con- 
taining larvffi of JElachista stabilellaf I observed a plant of Dactylis glomerataf with 
two white patches, on which were two brown specks. On closer examination, these 
proved to be each a dry calyx of thyme, and the young larvse were still feeding within 
them on the grass-blades, ejecting their " frass " from the end. Though the fact of 
Coleophora lixella feeding at first on thyme has long been known, I am not sure 
whether this particular habit of the larv», after hibernation, feeding in spring 
within the old /lowers has been recorded. — Id. 

[It being news to me that (he young larvas of C. lixella continued to use their 
thyme-cases whilst actually feeding on the grass, I wrote to Mr. Warren for further 
details on this point, to which he replied. May 9th, as follows : — " You were quite 
right in thinking that the young larv® of C. lixella, while still in their thyme-cases, 
fed on the grass ; but on the 30th April, I found that one had left the old case and 
cut a piece out of the side of a blade of grass, with which it has fashioned a new 
case, still quite small, and the other has since done likewise." This reminds mo 
that, when, in 1854, 1 was staying at Box Hill from the 14th to 17th April, I found 
far more grass leaves mined by the larv» of C. lixella than I could find cases of the 
larvae ; at that time I was only acquainted with the grass-made cases, and, therefore, 
looked only for them, had I then known of the thyme-calyx cases and looked for 
them, I should probably have had a more successful hunt. I remember that I came 
to the conclusion that the larva of Coleophora lixella, unlike its congeners, had a 
habit of wandering far from the leaves on which it had fed. Now, after an interval 
of 29 years, with additional information, the matter appears in a different light. — 
H. T. S.] 

Coleoptera from the vicinity of ants* nests, Chohham. — ^Whit Monday being a 
warm, more or less rainy, day at Ghobham, I established myself under some trees 
growing on a bank on Ghobham common, and hunted for Coleoptera under dead 
leaves, &c., at the base of the bank, I soon found that there were two ants* nests in 
the vicinity : one oi fuliyinosa, and another oirufa; rufa seemed to hold entire 
possession of one part of the hekri)L,fuligino8a of the other, on one occasion I saw 
one of each species meet, and fuliginosa had to succumb to the strength of rufa. 
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In the rufa quarters I only found Myrmedonia humeralis and Drusilla eanaliculata, 
but with/uHffinosa I found these two species equally commonly as with nj/i*, and 
also Myrmedonia limbataf lugens, laticolliSf And funestat as well as a single specimen 
of Amphotis maryinaia adhering to the base of the stem of a foxglove, and covered 
by the leaf that sheathed it. I further took a single specimen of Callicerus riyidi- 
eomiSf and several of the little wood-louse, Platyarthrtu Hoffmanseyyiiy from roots 
of grass. Two of our rarer ants occurred in the same locality, viz., Stenamma 
Wettwoodi {Asemorhoptrumy olim.) and Leptoihordx Nylanderi, but I do not think 
either of these were associated with the other species of Formica. All these were 
taken within twenty yards jof the same spot, and, as I doubt if it has often fallen to 
the lot of one person to take six species of Myrmedonia in one day, I thought a 
record of their capture might be of interest. — Edwasd Saundbbs : Holmesdale, 
Upper Tooting : ISth May, 1883. 

Recent captures of Coleoptera and Hemiptera in the JBirmingham district. — 
Owing to the bad state of the weather during the first four months of the present 
year, outdoor entomologizing has not been either so pleasant or so profitable as could 
have been desired ; but, nevertheless, I have taken a few good things, and have 
added seyersl species of insects to our local lists. Amongst my best finds are the 
following : — 

GoLBOPTESA : Bemhidium prasinum, Hydroporus lepidus, Tachyusa atra, Oxy- 
poda nigrina, Myllana intermedia, Oymnusa brevicollis, Oeodr amicus niyrita,Acidota 
eruentata, Coryphium anyusticolle, JEuplectus punctatus, £. hicolor (in abundance 
under bark of dead oak trees), Scydmanus exilis, Cephennium thoracicum, Ptilium 
Kunzeif Pt. Spencei (both in hot beds), Myrmetes piceus, Cryptarcha strigata, C. 
imperialis, Rhizophagus depressus, R. Jerrugineus, JR. perjbratus, JR. parallelocollisy 
S. nitiduluSf JR. politus, Aphodius porcus, Salpivgus castaneus, Apoderus coryli, 
Xylocleptes hispinus (in plenty by beating Clematis vitalba, May 15th), Platyrhinus 
laiirostris (on ash log), Donacia comari, Oonioctena pallida (one by beating, May 
15th), JEndomycAus coccineus (abundant amongst moss on an old stump). 

Hbiiiptesa : Serenthia lata, Acalypta brunnea (also in the young state, 
amongst moss on oak trees), Aradus depressus {^ying in the sunshine), ^^coW« 
(Uer, Salda c-album, 8. Cocksi, Hebrus pusillus. — W. Gt. Blatch, 214, Q-reen Lane, 
Smallheath, Birmingham : May IGth, 1883. 

A new British Trichopteron (Mesophylax aspersus, Ramb., var.). — While ex- 
amining a small collection of caddis-flies formed by Mr. Service, of Dumfries, one 
specimen (a <J ) gave me consirlerable trouble, as it did not agree in certain details 
with any of the species described in Mr. McLachlan's " Monographic Revision and 
Synopsis of the Trichoptera." I submitted the specimen to Mr. McLachlan, who 
at once informed me that it was Mesophylax aspersus, BAmb., variety. 

The species has been recorded from the south of Europe, while the variety has 
been taken at the Lake of Zurich in May and September. Unfortunately, Mr. Ser- 
vice cannot give any date or exact locality where his specimen was captured, but he 
wys that all the insects in the collection were taken within Torqueer parish, Dum- 
friesshire, he having only collected caddis flies in three localities, so I hope he may 
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be able to turn up the insect again this year. With his usual kindness he has placed 
the specimen in my cabinet. — James J. King, 207, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow : 
17 th May, 1883. 

[^Meaophylax (Mpersus, Rbr., stands in my Monographic Eevision and Synopsis 
as Stenophylax aspersus, p. 132, and Supplement, pp. x and xxxiv. The genus 
Mesophylax was created by me subsequently (Joum. Linn. Soc., Zoology, xvii p. 
156, 1882) for the reception of 8. aspersus and S. oblitw, on account of the micro- 
scopic condition of the spur of the anterior tibiae of the (J , without the first joint 
of the anterior tarsi being abbrcTiated, &c. The type form belongs essentially to 
the South of Europe, and is often found in caves ; the* paler var. (?) has been re- 
corded from as far north as Bavaria. Whether I am right or not in considering this 
pale form only a variety remains to be proved ; it is usually larger than the type 
form, but Mr. Service's example is of about the ordinary size. M. aspersus is an 
insect I should not have suspected of occurring in Britain, and especially in Scotland. 
Most of the allied species of Stenophylax and Microptema are very concealed in 
their habits. There is just a possibility that this example may have worked its way 
inland from some vessel passing along the Scottish coast, but the chances of its 
having done so seem infinitesimal. I hope Mr. Service will search for the species 
diligently, and be enabled to place the matter above all doubt by further discoveries. 
— R. McLachlan.] 


KoYABASZATi LAFOE. We have received what appears to be No. 4 (April, 
1883) of a new monthly Entomological Magazine in the Hungarian language, and 
published at Pesth : we have copied the title. The contents seem to be varied, and 
probably of great value scientifically, and evidently concern several Orders of insects, 
according to the scientific names. More than this we cannot say. Beyond these 
scientific names, the only intelligible matter (to us) is a scale of charges for adver- 
tisements (in G-erman) on the cover, and the titles of publications noticed. The 
editor (according to the signature to the scale) is " Dr. E. Kaufmann," of Szaboles, 
near Eiinfkirchen, Hungary. In another cover-notice (in Hungarian) he appears as 
" Dr. Kaufmann Emo,'* the latter word being evidently the Christian name ; we 
have not the slightest doubt but that the cart thus put before the horse will retain 
its anomalous position in catalogues and records. If the editor wishes his magazine 
to be known outside Hungary (and we presume he has this desire, or he would not 
have sent us the last No.), he should give a r^sum^ of (at least) the contents in some 
language with which most scientific men are familiar ; in that case it would be pos- 
sible for those who do not understand the Magyar language to obtain a translation 
of any article that seemed of sufficient interest. Patriotism we look upon as one of 
the finest attributes of human nature ; but Science knows no nationality ; therefore, 
if the notes in the Magazine whose title we give at the head of this notice are of any 
value outside Hungary (and, no doubt, most of them are so), the editor should not 
conceal their value by giving no clue to it in a form available to the majority of 
scientific students. 
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Oatalogitb op Bbitish Coleoftbba, by David Shabp, M.B.,&c., 2nd edition. 
London : E. W. Janson, 35, Little Eussell Street ; March, 1883. 89 pp. 8yo. 

Br. Sharp is so justly accepted as an authority among Coleopterists, both in this 
country and abroad, and his catalogue has been so long in use, and of such serrice 
to British students, that it is not necessary for us to say much in its faTour, but we 
may remark that this 2nd edition is in erery respect equal to the first, and is of a 
rather smaller and more convenient form. 

There is only one important change made in the arrangement of the families, 
Tiz., the removal of the JErotylid(By Endomychidce, and Coccinellida from the end> of 
the arrangement to a situation between the Lathr%diid<B and Myeetophagida, 
Among the genera the changes are more numerous, especially in the DytUddm and 
Staphylinida ; these families are well known to be favourites of the author, and we 
think all will acknowledge that the new genera represent very natural groups of 
species. The alterations in the sequence of the genera at the commencement of the 
Staphylinida, the separation of Druailla from Myrmedoniay and of Gnypeta, 
Bpipeda, and Brachyda from Homalota, seem to us to be most desirable, and the 
positions assigned to them natural and satisfactory ; to adopt all Thomson's diri- 
sions of Somalota would be perplexing, but we regard these three as well selected, 
as no one could have considered their representatives as belonging naturally to 
Eomalota, notwithstanding the comprehensive nature of that wonderful genus. On 
the whole, we may say that as few changes as possible seem to have been made in 
the catalogue, but what have been made, we think, are necessary. In specific names, 
a great many changes occur in the family ChrytomelidcB, and notably in Donacia, 
where " priority " has necessitated the abandonment of many well-known names, 
Etill we fully admit the necessity of this rule, although its application often causes 
considerable temporary inconvenience. 

There are two small matters we do not like in the catalogue : one is the omission 
of capitals to names of persons in connection with specific names ; the other, and 
more serious, is the omission of the authors' names to the genera ; but these are of 
small importance where all else is so well and satisfactorily done. 
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William Alexander Foxhes, B.A.^ F.L.S., died at Shonga on the Upper Niger, 
on January 14th, at the early age of 28, a victim to his enthusiasm in the cause of 
Natural History. He was the second son of Mr. J. S. Forbes, the well-known 
railway director, and was bom at Cheltenham on June 24th, 1855 ; he was educated 
chiefly at Winchester, and entered St. John's College, Cambridge, as an under- 
graduate in 1876, where he took high honours in natural science. Forbes was a 
bom naturalist, and for many years devoted himself to entomology with much ardour. 
During his residence at Cambridge he took a prominent part in resuscitating the ento- 
mological society of that university town, and organized a regular series of excursions 
in connection with it during the season. Moreover, he made many excursions in the 
Alps in search of insects, an account of some of which will be found in the volumes 
of this magazine. Ferliaps natural predilection for anatomical studies, combined 
with the magnitude of the subject of entomology, gradually turned his attention 
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cliiefly to comparatiye anatomy, especially that of birds, a subject on which he had 
already made his mark in connection with the prosectorship of the Zoological 
Society, to which post he was appointed after the premature decease of his friend 
Prof. Q-arrod. His vacations were always devoted to zoological expeditions; in 
1880 he paid a visit to Brazil, in 1881 to the United States. The more extended 
visit to the Niger was commenced in July, 1882, with the melancholy result we all 
deplore ; that malarious region soon made of him another martyr to the cause of 
science. All who watched his career saw in him one who was destined, if he lived, 
to make a great name for himself, and his exceedingly amiable disposition causes 
his premature death to be lamented by hosts of private friends. 


Entomologicai Society op London : ^th Aprils 1883. — J. W. Dunning, 
Esq., M.A., F.L.S., President, in the Chair. 

L. Hill, Esq., of Ealing, and L. Peringuey, Esq., of Cape Town, were elected 
Members. 

The President, in announcing the death of Prof. Zeller, gave a brief sketch of 
the career of the late illustrious Honorary Member of the Society. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited specimens of an Acridium (believed to be A. sue- 
cinctttfttf L.), which was stated to be causing great devastation in India. 

As an item of " economic entomology," Prof. Westwood stated that the Myrio- 
pod Polydesmus complanatus, L., had been gravely accused in a Sussex newspaper of 
being the cause of the potato disease. 

The Eev. A. E. Eaton exhibited a revolving " holder," which he had found of 
great service in microscopic manipulation. 

Mr. Fitch exhibited galls of Cecidomyia viola. Low, found by Mr. Corder on 
Viola sylvatica in Epping Forest ; also an Aphis gall on Pistacia from Cannes ; 
and a curious pouch-like gall of a Cecidomyia on Juniper, found at Mentone, by 
Mr. Thomas Boyd. 

Sir S. S. Saunders read further communications respecting fig-insects. 

Mr. H. G-oss exhibited Fimelia angulata, F., from the Egyptian Pyramids. 

Mr. Olliff read a paper on new species of Clavicom Coleoptera from North 
Borneo, collected by Mr. W. B. Pryer. 

Mr. Cameron communicated descriptions of new genera and species of Hymeno- 
pteray chiefly exotic. 

- Mr. Kirby read notes on new, &c., Symenoptera from New Zealand. 

2nd May, 1883. — The President in the Chair. 

This being the 50th anniversary of the foundation of the Society, the President 
read an historical sketch, in which he succinctly embodied all points of interest 
concerning its career, and the benefits it had conferred upon entomological science 
in general. Only six of the original Members still survive, viz. : Prof C. C. Babing- 
ton, the Rev. L. Blomefield, Sir S. S. Saunders, Mr. W. B. Spence, Mr. Q-. R. 
Waterhouse, and Prof. Westwood. He expressed, a hope that the number of 
Members would be very largely increased before the end of the jubilee year.* In 
concluding his address, he suggested that Prof Westwood be elected titular Life- 

* A hope we most cordially sbaro.— Eos. 
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President of the Society, accompanying his suggestion by eulogistic remarks on the 
career of our veteran entomologist, and his labours in the cause of entomology. 
This was adopted by acclamation. 

The Meeting was then made " special/' in order to consider certain proposed 
alterations in the bye-laws. Some of the propositions were adopted, others rejected. 
The chief resultant alterations were as follows : — No " Subscribers " will be hence- 
forth elected: the "Transactions" will be sent without further payment to all 
Members not in arrear with their subscriptions : notice is to be given of names pro- 
posed to be substituted for those recommended for officers and council before the 
Annual Meeting, such proposed substitutions (if any) to be notified by circular to 
the Members. At the ordinary Meeting, E. A. Butler, Esq., of Hastings, and W. 
H. Miles, Esq., of Lambeth, were elected Members. 


SOME NEW SPECIES AND GENEBA OP COLEOPTEEA FEOM 

NEW ZEALAND. 

BY D. SHABF, M.B. 

While investigating a small batch of New Zealand Coleoptera 
received recently from Mr. Helms, of Greymouth, I have found the 
following new forms that it appeared to me advisable to describe. 

Tarastethus, n. g. of CarabidfB ; T. puncticollis and T. Imviventris, 
w«. spp. ; Lecanomerus marginatuSy n. sp. ; Pterostichus Selmsi, n. sp. ; 
ProtoparnuSy n. g. of Parnidcs; P. vesfitus, n. sp, ; Clypeorhynchus 
and Saphorhynchtis, n. g. of CurcalionidcB ; C. gracilipes and 8, longU 
comis, nn. spp, ; Dorytomus eleganSy n. sp. ; £ugnomus argutus, n. sp, ; 
and Tychanus hufo, n. sp. 

TAEASTETHUS, n. g, 

Form short and convex, surface glabrous. Mesothoracic epimera 
linear, not reaching the coxae. Head with two ocular setae on each 
side ; scrobe with an exserted seta in front. Metastemum excessively 
short, so that the middle coxse almost touch the hind ones. Antennae 
with the three basal joints glabrous, the others pubescent, but not 
densely so, so that there is not a very abrupt contrast between the 
glabrous and the pubescent joints. Elytra not at all truncate, with a 
slight sinuation near the extremity. Last joint of maxillary palpus 
longer and rather stouter than the preceding joint, narrowed towards 
the extremity and acuminate. Second joint of labial palpi short and 
stout, minutely bisetose, mentum with large acute tooth in the middle. 
Male anterior tarsi with the two basal joints a little dilated, their 
inner angles a little produced and acute, squamae very obscure. Pro- 
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thorax with a single lateral seta on the side at the middle, and a minute 
one at the hind angle, none in front ; base truncate, reposing on the 
base of the elytra, which possesses a well-marked margin. 

This genus of small Carabidcd is allied to Cyclothorax^ from which 
it differs by the convex form, the remarkably abbreviate metastemum, 
and by the structure of the male tarsi ; the condition of these feet I 
am not, however, able to ascertain very thoroughly. 

Taeastethus ptjncticollis, n, sp, 

Nigro-piceus, nitidus, antennis palpis ^^dihusque festaceis ; pro- 
ihorace laterihus sinuatis, hast truncato, utrinque impresso, et crehre 
punctato, angulis posterioribus fere rectis ; elytris profunde striatis, 
striis fortiter puncfatis, inferstitiis parum convexis Icevigatis : ahdomine 
utrinque Jbrtiier punctata. Long. 5 mm. 

Thorax narrower than the elytra, about as long as broad, with an elongate 
channel along the middle, with an impression at the base on each side nearly equi- 
distant from the middle and the outer margin, the whole of the base punctate, the 
disc nearly impunctate. Elytra short and broad, convex, the shoulders much curved, 
the eighth interstice elevated at the extremity so as to form a plica. 

I received a specimen found at Greymouth formerly from Herr 
Eeitter, and have now received the insect from Mr. Helms. I have 
not, however, seen the male. 

TaEASTETHUS LiBVIVENTEIS, n. sp. 

Nigro-piceuSy nitidus, antennis palpis pedibusque testaceis ; pro- 
fhorace laterihus sinuatis, hasi truncato, utrinque hi-impresso, fere 
IcBvigato ; elytris interne striatis, striis remote punctatis; ahdomine 
Iwvigato, Long. 5 mm. 

This species differs from T. puncticollis in numerous respects ; the thorax is 
less sinuate at the sides, and is almost without punctuation, there being only about 
four or five punctures on each side about the middle of the base ; the basal impres- 
sion is differently formed, so that, viewed in a certain manner, there appears to be a 
second impression near the outer margin ; the outer striae of the elytra are quite 
obsolete, but the eighth interstice forms an elevated plica at the extremity. 

It is from this insect that my description of the male tarsus in 
the generic description is taken ; one of the front legs, however, being 
gone, I am not very sure about the details : there is no seta in this 
species at the hind angle of the thorax. Also sent by Mr. Helms 
from Greymouth. 
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LeCA^OMEBUS MABGmATUS, n. «^. 

OvatiM, nigricanSy palpis, pedihus elytrorumque margine externa 
testaceut, antennis, tihiarum apice tarsisque fuscU^ illis hasi testaceo ; 
corpore subtus variegato : prothoraee transverso, posteiius angustatOy 
hasi IcBvigato vix impresso ; elytris sat profimde striatis, striis haud 
punctatis. Long. 6 mm. 

This species is distinguished from the other New Zealand Lecanomeri by the 
more yariegate surface, in which respect it resembles the New Caledonian Acupalput 
domesticus (a species which should also be referred to the genus Lecanomerus). The 
antennae are rather stout, and the basal joint clear yellow ; the raised margin of the 
prothorax is yellowish, as is also the scutellum, and the same colour forms a broad 
definite border of yariable width aloiig the sides of the elytra ; on the under-surface 
the head and the hind coxse are yellow, and the rentral segments are maculate at 
the sides. The dilatation of the male tarsi is moderate, the fourth joint being not 
very short and broad. 

Tliis species occurs at Auckland, where it has been found by 
Messrs. Broun and Lawson : it is probable that Captain Broun's re- 
cord of the occurrence of L. latimanus at Tairua and Whangharei 
refers rather to this species ; Mr. Bates having at first supposed the 
L. marginatus to be a variety of L. latimanus^ so named specimens, and 
thus the error has arisen. 

PTEEOSTiCHrs Helmsi, n. sp. (sub-gen. Steeopus). 

JSlongatus, niger, supemeplus minusve metallico-tinctus ; prothorace 

elongato, posterius angustato, mox ante angulos posteriores sinuato, his 

rectiSf bast utrinque fovea magna, impunctata, impressa ; elytris ad 

apicem acuminatis, lateribiis curvatis hatid parallelis, profunde striatiSy 

itriis haud ^erspicue punctatis, interstitiis absque punctis impressis, ad 

apicem leviter transversim depressis itaque subundulatis apparent. 

Long. 18, lat. 6^ — 7 mm. 
Var. femoribus rufis. 

This is, so I am informed by Mr. Helms, the only Carabideous insect of con> 

siderable size that is at all common near G-reymouth ; it is remarkable that it should 

not have been detected in other parts of the islands, especially as it belongs to a 

Bub'genus not Imown before to occur in New Zealand ; this sub-genus (Steropus) is 

recorded by Ghaudoir (Bull. Mosc, 1865, p. 97), as possessing seyeral species in 

Australia characterized by their elytra being acuminate at the extremity, and posses- 

sing some large punctures on the third interstice. Pterostiohus Helmsi agrees in 

the former of these respects with the Australian Steropij but has no punctures on 

the third interstice, so that it should apparently form a separate section in Steropus. 

Prom all other New Zealand Pterostichi of large or moderate size known to me, 

•P- Sehnsi is readily distinguislied by its more slender form, and the more prolonged 

apical portion of the elytra. The undulated appearance on the posterior part 

of the wing-cases is somewhat variable, and the metallic tinting of the upper surface 

18 Tery variable, and occasionally very slight. 
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PEOTOPAENUS, n. g. 

Allied to Parnus, but the body simply pubescent, without indu- 
ment, the eyes quite small and coarsely facetted ; the antennsB ten- 
jointed, the second joint not auriculate, joints 4—10 furnished with 
an elongate process : metasternum short. 

The insect, for which I propose this generic name, agrees with 
the generic characters given for Parnida by Broun (Man. N. Zeal. 
Coleoptera, p. 249), except in the structure of the antennse ; but if 
IJroun's description be at all correct, these organs must be very dif- 
ferent in Parnida to what they are in Protoparnv^. In this latter 
genus they are ten jointed, the basal joint is short and nearly trian- 
gular, the second joint is short and very broad, quite twice as broad 
as long, closely applied to the broad end of the basal joint ; the third 
joint is very small, articulated by a very slender process to the pos- 
terior angle of the second joint ; the fourth and following joints emit 
each in front a rather long process, so that the six penultimate joints 
form together a short, very broad mass, the terminal or tenth joint 
has a less extension in the transverse direction, so as to form an obtuse 
termination to the mass. 

Peotopaenus VESTiTrs, n, sp, 

Piceus, sat nitidus, puhe molli erecta ve8titU8,prothorace satfbrtiter 
punctafo, intra latera utrinque profunde impresso ; elytris leviter 
striatiSy striis intemis ohsoletis, externis sat profundis; antennis tar- 
sisque rtifis. Long, 3 mm. 

Thorax transverse, the sides in front rounded and narrowed, parallel to each a 
deep impression extending the whole length, but deeper at the base than in front. 
Scutellum broad, not pointed, impunctate. Stri» of the elytra distinct at the sides 
and apex, but obsolete towards the suture, some of them deeper at the base, and 
connected just before the base, so that some of the interstices, more particularly 
the 5th and 7th, reach quite to the base, while others do not. Legs short and stout. 
Terminal ventral segment without impression. 

I have not received from Mr. Helms any information as to the 
habits of this little creature, but I do not suppose they are aquatic. 
Mr. Eeitter has also received this from Mr. Helms. 

CLYPEOEHYNCHTJS, n. g, 

Eostrum not quite so long as pro thorax, moderately stout, between 
quadrate and cylindric, antennsB inserted so as to leave one-third of 
the length of the rostrum in front of their insertion ; the anterior 
portion of the rostrum separated by a deep irregular suture from the 
other part, and glabrous, the portion behind the suture being rugose 
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and clothed with scale-like hairs. Mandibles exposed at apex of ros- 
trum, and laminate, that is, presenting externally and in front a well 
marked edge: scrobes deep in front, elongate, vague behind, not 
reaching the eye, this latter oval, contiguous with the margin of 
the thorax. Antennae elongate and slender, scape elongate, clavate, 
extending backwards beyond the eye, 1st joint of funiculus very 
elongate, but not quite half so long as the scape, club elongate-oval, 
slender, evidently three- jointed, the three joints of about equal length. 
Thorax sub-oblong, narrower at the base than the elytra. Legs 
elongate, tarsi slender, third joint with elongate lobes. 

This genus may be placed in the Rhyparosomides of Lacordaire, 
where, however, it is an anomalous form. Having somewhat the ap- 
pearance of Fhrynixus, Pascoe, it is abundantly distinct therefrom by 
the elongate scrobes, and by the slender third joint of the tarsi, which 
joint, moreover, is divided so deeply as to form two remarkably elongate 
lobes. It is an interesting fact, that although the scrobes are not 
terminal, yet they possess a very evident lateral dilatation after the 
manner of the Bhynchides, The remarkable differentiation of the an- 
terior and posterior portions of the rostrum appears to me to indicate 
that even in the Curculionida with elongate rostrum, the portion in 
front of the antennal insertion is made up of the transformed clypeus, 
although frequently no trace of a division between the epicranium 
and clypeus can be detected. 

CLYPEOBBnrNCHIJS GBACILIFES, n. «p. 

Convextt8,fu8C0'ferrugineu8^ setulis haud densia maculatim vestitue, 

antennis pedibusque yracilibus, setulis erectis tenuibus minutis; pro- 

thorace elonyato, anterius impresso, posterius ruguloso. 

Long,, excl* Tost,, 6 mm. 

Itostrum rugose, in front of the antennas smooth and shining, the yertex between 
the eyes with an elongate impression. Thorax longer than broad, its greatest width 
in front of the middle, slightly narrowed behind, more distinctly narrowed in front, 
the upper surface rugose and limited on each side by an irregular band of dense 
sub-depressed pale sets, and in the middle in front deeply impressed. Elytra 
oblong-oral, obliquely narrowed at the shoulder, the surface rather uneven, but 
without distinct prominences, rather vaguely striate, the stri® marked with irregular 
depressions, with irregular spots of pale squamiform setae. Legs slender, all the 
tibiae evidently sinuate internally, and with their inner angle prolonged and acu- 
minate. 

Mr. Helms has sent this species as No. 132, and informs me that 
it was found at Mouri Creek, about sixteen miles from Greymouth. 

(To he concluded in our next). 

C 2 
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STEAY NOTES ON THE LJEPIDOPTEUA OF PEMBROKESHIRE. 

BY CHAS. G. BABEETT. 

After such a year as I had never previously known — rain all 
through the spring until June, when one fortnight of fine weather 
intervened, then rain again till August, when came another fine 
fortnight, then rain, rain, rain, through September, October, and 
November, with only a fine day at rare intervals, and even more and 
continuously heavier rain through December, January, and the greater 
part of February, so that no drop of water seemed able to soak into 
the saturated earth, but all ran off as it fell, in rills, rivulets, and 
tumbling streams over all this hilly country— after all this, which 
should surely have washed, drowned, or mildewed all insect life out of 
existence, then came, at the end of February, such a burst of glorious 
sunshine as we had well-nigh despaired of ever seeing again, and 
promptly there appeared in the woods such a host of the lively little 
Tortricodes hyemana as I never saw before, not even in the South of 
England. It seemed almost magical, after a year of desolation, in 
which hardly a moth could be found in the woods, to see these swarms 
of lively little creatures dancing about in the sunshine. Clearly tliis 
species is able to hold its own against wet weather. Fortunately 
there was an added element of interest in the occurrence of this com- 
mon species : among the numbers of males of the usual light brown 
colour were some in which the ground colour was creamy-white, and 
the markings dark brown, forming a very pretty and attractive variety, 
which, with the wings closed, looked wonderfully like Acrobasis con- 
sociella. 

Almost the only other moth obtainable in the woods at the same 
time was Hihemia leucaphaaria, which was tolerably common, sitting 
high up on the trunks of the trees, or among the dead leaves. Nearly 
all were of the ordinary grey type, and those with blackish fascisB 
were not well marked, but I met with an exceedingly pretty variety, 
of a pale straw colour, without irrorations, and with the transverse 
lines dark brown. 

Before these two species had disappeared, JEupithecia dodoruBata 
came out commonly, though from its habit of sitting under the branches 
of oak trees, and flying higher up when dislodged, it was difficult to 
secure. Some of the specimens were very light coloured, and prettily 

marked. 

. In June, 1882, the pretty larva of Geropacha ridens was tolerably 
frequent in the woods, the most convenient and successful method of 
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obtaining them being by looking up at the overhanging oak boughs, 
when the larvae could easily be seen lying half curled under outside 
leaves drawn slightly together. Erom these a lovely and variable 
series of the moths emerged this spring. The larva of TcBniocampa 
miniosa was common at the same time, but very many were destroyed 
while small by a parasite, which, on emergence from the larva, formed 
for itself a queer hard case, like a large caraway seed, and deeply 
ribbed, within which it made the usual silken cocoon. I suppose I 
kept these too dry, for no parasite emerged. Between the ravages of 
these enemies, and the unfortunate propensity of Tceniocampa for 
dying in the pupa state, I lost nearly all my hoped-for miniosa. 

Since the extraordinary invasion of these islands by vast swarms 
of Flusia gamma and Cynthia cardui from the continent in 1879, there 
has been in this district a marked scarcity of the former usually 
abundant species, and an almost total absence of the latter. I think 
I may safely say that I did not see a dozen P. gamma last year, and 
certainly not one C, cardui. It was, therefore, with no little interest 
that I noticed in the beginning of May this year, that the whole 
country had suddenly become lively with P. gamma, rising hastily 
every minute from the road-sides, and dashing wildly about the fields, 
and ten days later that they were joined by large numbers of C. cardui. 
It seemed curious to see half a dozen of the latter on a patch of 
Allium ursinumy enjoying the nectar of the flowers, entirely uncon- 
scious of — or, perhaps, approving — the peculiar fragrance of the plant. 

In the case of P. gamma, it was noticeable that, although in toler- 
able condition, the specimens were certainly different in colour from 
those usually found in this district, being more of a slate colour, and 
paler beyond the middle of the fore-wings. In this they were very 
uniform. From this, as well as from their time of appearance in such 
numbers, I judge that they were not natives. All the C, cardui were 
also rather pale, being worn from evident hibernation, but as there 
were none here last autumn, nor any larvae, they could not well have 
hibernated here. Moreover, on their first appearance, they were ex- 
ceedingly wild and swift of flight, although it was a full fortnight 
earlier than they would have, in ordinary course, left their places of 
hibernation. 

All the evidence, therefore, seems to point very strongly to an 
immigration from some warm climate of a swarm of both these species, 
just as in 1879. To reach us they must first have visited the south 
or south-west of England, and information on the subject from those 
districts would be very desirable. In 1879, C. cardui accomplished its 
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own extermination in a yerj singular manner. It seemed that its 
instinct — derived from a country of longer summers — tended towards 
the production of a second brood in the year, and eggs were laid which 
produced the young larysB in October on the young thistles. These 
lary», of course, perished in the wet winter, and the species disappeared, 
to re-appear after this interval, in obedience to the strange migratory 
instinct. It is extremely difficult to get at data from which to judge 
of the cause of this system of irregular migration, but I think we have 
now a clue to the means by which species are locally destroyed. 

Both species are still flying about in the sunshine in plenty. I 
must have seen scores of eardui to-day in the course of a short drive, 
and hope to see the roads rendered attractive by an abundance of the 
pretty creatures in far greater perfection at the end of July, if only 
this lovely weather remains faithful to us ; but I fear that, undeterred 
by the fate of their kindred, they will lay their eggs in the autumn, 
to no purpose. 

Among the species able to endure a humid climate, Melitaa 
Artemis must certainly be included, though even it, no doubt, appre- 
ciates the value of warm sunshine at the time when its hibernated 
larvad leave their sheltering tent to feed up in the spring. 

I found the butterflies just emerging from the pupa in one of 
their favourite haunts at the end of May, in rather unusual numbers, 
and a week later, on a second visit, they were out in hundreds. When 
freshly out (on the first visit) they were very beautiful, some having 
a row of white spots along the margin of the hind-wings, and many 
emulating, though not equalling, the lovely dark markings of the 
West of Ireland specimens. One or two had a broad pale band 
across the fore-wings from the obliteration of a dark transverse line, 
and one of these had also the under-side of the hind- wings ornamented 
in a similar manner. 

On the other hand, Argynnis Selene has disappeared from the 
road-sides, and the little strips of marsh into which it had found its 
way in recent years, and is only to be found in the woods and down 
the slopes of sea-cliffs. In the latter localities, a slight tendency to 
greater richness of marking leads one to hope for some handsome 
variety, which, as yet, has not turned up. 

Such a hope led me the other evening down a charming place, a 
long slope covered with coarse grasses, furze, heath, wood-sage, 
violet, Ac, running down to where the bare rock, sixty feet deep, was 
fringed with ivy, privet, wild madder, Silene maritima, thrift, and other 
sea-side plants. Here Selene was thoroughly at home, as completely 
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as in an inland wood, spreading its wings in the gleam of the setting 
Bun, flitting awaj down to the edge of the precipice, or hanging with 
closed wings on the heads of the cock's-foot grass. The only other 
living creatures in sight were two or three pairs of herring-gulls 
flying about the rocks, and uttering loud cries of defiance at the 
intrusion. 

At the top of this slope I met with one SyricMhus alveolus, almost 
the only specimen seen this year, though carefully searched for in the 
interests of a local museum. Lyc<Bna Argiolus, formerly common here, 
has also apparently disappeared, a victim to the rain. 

Pembroke : l\th June, 1883. 


NOTES ON HAWAIIAN MICEO-LBPIDOPTERA, 

BY £. MEYBICS:. 

I am indebted to the kindness of the Eev. T. Blackburn for the 
specimens on which the following notes are founded. I had the 
pleasure of making a rough general examination of Mr. Blackburn's 
collection, from which it appears that the Micro-Lepidopterous fauna 
of the Hawaiian Islands is highly specialized and very interesting. 
So far as I could determine, Mr. Butler's identifications of those spe- 
cies described by him are often erroneous ; a few of these I have here 
corrected. The importance of a thorough investigation of this fauna 
is very great, as bearing on questions of geographical distribution 
and deyelopment. 

CONCHYLID^. 

Heteeoceossa, Meyr. 

H, ackroana, n, sp. 

$ 9 . 18 — 20 mm. Head, palpi, antenna, thorax, abdomen, and legs -whitish ; 
palpi very long in both sexes, exiemallj mixed with dark fuscous towards base ; 
anterior tibise mixed with dark fuscous. Fore-wings elongate, costa moderately 
arched, apex round-pointed, hind margin straight, moderately oblique ; whitish, 
thinly sprinkled with greyish-ochreous and fuscous, appearing ochreous-whitish ; a 
tuft of raised scales on fold at one-third from base, and two others transversely 
placed in disc beyond middle ; a few scattered raised scales : cilia whitish, sprinkled 
with fuscous. Hind-wings and cilia whitish. 

Distinguished from all the other species of the genus by the en- 
tire absence of dark markings. Two specimens taken on Mauna Loa, 
at an altitude of 4000 feet. 
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The occurrence of this genus is very interesting. I have described 
two species from New Zealand, and a third from Australia, and have 
two other New Zealand species undescribed. It belongs to a very 
ancient group of the Conchylid<B, now in course of extinction, and 
represented in Europe only by the two species of Carposina, H.-S. 
This genus is specially characterized in the group by the basal pecti- 
nation of the lower median vein of the hind-wings, a structure other- 
wise confined to the GrapholithidcB, and probably ancestral. The 
species is closely allied to the New Zealand forms, but as there is in 
general no affinity whatever between the New Zealand and Hawaiian 
faunas, it is probably a case of a single persistent type once widely 
dominant, but now lingering only in isolated situations. 

GELECHID^. 

Bepressaria indecora, Butl., Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1881, 397, 
and D, lactea, ibid., 398, are respectively (J and ? of the same species. 
This is not a Depressaria, and does not in fact belong to the Depressa- 
rida, but to the Qelechidce ; I cannot, at present, specify the genus, 
but it is nearly allied to those hereafter following. I am unable 
to understand why Mr. Butler has stated that this species possesses 
the true neuration of Depressaria, since in fact it differs widely in 
that respect. The same may be said of B, gigas, ibid., 397, which is 
apparently cogeneric with the preceding. No true Depressaria occurs 
in Mr. Blackburn's collection, nor any allied genus ; and it may be 
observed, that the genus is also wholly absent from Australia and New 
Zealand. The so-called genus Chezala, Walk., alluded to by Mr, 
Butler as a section of Depressaria, is virtually uncharacterized, and, 
therefore, non-existent ; but the species on which it is founded (0. 
allatella, Walk., itself merely a synonym of Cryptolechia privatella, 
Walk., and Crypt, latiorella, Walk.) belongs to the (Ecophorida, and 
is widely remote from Depressaria, 

Thteocopa, n. g. 

Head smooth, side tufts short, erect ; tongue moderate. Thorax 
smooth. AntennsB moderate, filiform, pubescent ; basal joint moderate, 
simple. Maxillary palpi short, drooping. Labial palpi long, recurved ; 
second joint thickened with appressed scales, somewhat' rough be- 
neath ; terminal joint as long as second, moderate, acute. Abdomen 
stout, somewhat depressed, distinctly margined. Posterior tibiae with 
short, dense, appressed hairs. Fore-wings elongate-oblong. Hind- 
wings trapezoidal, somewhat broader than fore-wings, hind margin 
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veiy slightly rounded, cilia short (t) ; costal edge folded and bent back 
above, forming a deep furrow on upper surface, in which lies a very 
long pencil of fine hairs (in (J only ?). Fore- wings with 12 veins, 2 
from considerably before angle of cell, 3 from angle, 7 and 8 stalked, 
7 to costa. Hind-wings with 8 veins, 3 and 4 from a point at angle 
of cell, 5 parallel to 4, 6 and 7 stalked. 

This does not nearly approach any described genus, but is allied 
to the two following genera, which together belong to a peculiar group 
of the OelechidcB, apparently forming a considerable proportion of 
the Hawaiian fauna. 

Th, usitatay Butl. 

Depressaria usitata, Butl., Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1881, 396. 

A variable and obscure looking species, not recognisable from 
Mr. Butler's description. The normal form has the fore-wings dull, 
rather light greyish-brown, with two or three dark fuscous dots near 
base, two transversely placed in disc before middle, two nearer to- 
gether and almost confluent in disc beyond middle, and posterior half 
of costa dotted with dark fuscous ; hind-wings greyish-white, more 
greyish posteriorly. It varies principally in size and depth of 
colouring. 

SyNOMOTIS, «. ff. 

Head with appressed scales ; tongue long. Thorax smooth. An- 
tennffi slender, filiform, pubescent, basal joint moderate, simple. 
Maxillary palpi obsolete. Labial palpi long, curved, ascending, second 
joint clothed with appressed scales, somewhat rough beneath towards 
the apex, terminal joint as long as second, slender, acute. Abdomen 
moderate, margined. Posterior tibisB clothed with short, dense, ap- 
pressed hairs. Fore- wings elongate-oblong. Hind- wings trapezoidal, 
filightly broader than fore-wings, hind margin very faintly sinuate 
below apex, cilia short (i) ; with an expansible pencil of long fine 
hairs at base of costa. Fore- wings with 12 veins, 2 from considerably 
before angle, 3 and 4 approximated at base, 7 and 8 stalked, 7 to costa. 
Hind- wings with 8 veins, 3 and 4 stalked from angle of cell, 5 rather 
bent and approximated to 4, 6 and 7 stalked. 

Closely approaching Thyrocopa in neuration, and distinguished 
principally by the free basal hair-pencil of the hind-wings, and the 
absence of maxillary palpi, as well as several minor differences. 

8. epicapna, n. sp. 

^ . 16-17 mm. Head, palpi, auteniisB, and thorax pale fuscous, mixed wit? 
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dark fuscous and ochreoas-wliitisli. Abdomen ochreous-whitisli. Anterior and 
middle legs fuscous, with ochreous-wliitisli rings at apex of joints ; posterior legs 
ochreous-whitish, sprinkled with fuscous. Fore-wings moderate, oblong, costa gently 
arched, apex almost acute, hind margin slightly sinuate, moderately oblique ; pale 
fuscous, densely irrorated with darker fuscous; an indistinct, short, linear, dark 
fuscous mark in middle of disc ; the three discal dots hardly indicated ; faint traces 
of a paler angulated posterior transverse Hne : cilia pale fuscous, irrorated with darker 
fuscous. Hind-wings whitish-grey, more whitish towards base ; cilia whitish, with 
two grey lines. 

Two specimens. 

AuTOMOLA, n. g. 

Head smooth ; tongue long. Thorax smooth. AntennaB rather 
stout, slightly serrate, simple, basal joint moderate, simple. Maxillary- 
palpi rudimentary, short, drooping ; labial palpi moderately long, re- 
curved ; second joint broadly thickened with dense appressed scales ; 
terminal joint somewhat shorter than second, rather stout, acute. 
Abdomen moderate, distinctly margined. Posterior tibisB with dense 
appressed hairs. Fore- wings elongate ; hind-wings trapezoidal, as 
broad as fore-wings, hind margin markedly sinuate beneath apex, cilia 
moderate (%). Fore-wings with eleven veins, 2 and 3 stalked from 
just before angle of cell, 7 to costa. Hind- wings with eight veins, 3 
and 4 stalked from angle of cell, 6 and 7 stalked. 

Doubtless allied to the two preceding genera, but differing from 
them and almost the whole family in the possession of only eleven 
veins in the fore- wings , this exceptional structure is evidently due to 
the coalescence of the normal veins 7 and 8, which coincide for their 
whole length, instead of for a portion only. 

A, pelodeSy n, sp, 

^ . 15 mm. Head, palpi, antennsB, thorax, abdomen, and legs whitish-ochreous, 
thinly sprinkled with fuscous j second joint of palpi externally densely irrorated 
with dark fuscous, terminal joint with a slender blackish median ring. Fore-wings 
moderately elongate, costa moderately arched, apex obtuse, hind-margin obliquely 
rounded ; whitish-ochreous, somewhat suffused with ochreous, and thinly sprinkled 
with dark fuscous ; a blackish dot at base of costa ; a small blackish dot in disc 
before middle, a second rather obliquely beyond it on fold, and a third more con- 
spicuous in disc beyond middle ; a row of blackish dots between veins on hind 
margin and apical fourth of costa : cilia whitish-ochreous sprinkled with fuscous. 
Hind-wings whitish-ochreous, slightly greyish-tinged j cilia whitish-ochreous. 

This is the species considered by Mr. Butler to be synonymous 
with the Australian convictella, Walk. It would be alike unexpected 
and interesting to find any Bj)ecie8 native to both Australia and the 
Hawaiian Islands ; but, as a matter of fact, convictella^ Walk., belongs 
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to the genus ^ulechria in tlie (EJcopharida, and differs from the above 
species in almost every important point of structure ; nor is there even 
any close superficial resemblance. 

Parana sedata, Butl. 

I cannot identify the very insufficient description originally given 
(Cist. Ent. ii, 560), and do not remember noticing an Hawaiian type. 
Mr. Butler referred the first specimen to Oelechia, but the second to 
Parasia, as if it were a matter of choice, though these genera are 
widely different. But it is in the highest degree improbable that the 
species is common to the Hawaiian Islands and New Zealand ; and, 
considering its obscure colouring, the apparent uncertainty as to its 
structure, and the above-mentioned similar instance of mistaken iden- 
tity, I think we shall be justified in regarding this identification as 
unwarranted. 

DiFLOSABA, n. ff. 

Head with appressed scales ; tongue strong, scaled. Thorax, per- 
haps crested (?). Antennas rather stout, serrate, in (J towards base 
with a fascicle of short cilia (i) on each joint ; basal joint moderate, 
simple. Maxillary palpi rudimentary, short, drooping. Labial palpi 
moderately long, recurved ; second joint considerably thickened above 
and beneath with dense, somewhat rough scales, attenuated towards 
base ; terminal joint as long as second, acute, posterior edge from base 
nearly to apex clothed with long, dense, obliquely projecting scales. 
Posterior tibiae clothed with long dense hairs. Fore-wings elongate, 
narrow, surface with large tufts of raised scales ; hind- wings elongate- 
OTate, as broad as fore- wings, cilia rather long (1). Fore-wings with 
twelve veins, 3 and 4 closely approximated from angle of cell, 6 and 
6 widely remote, 7 and 8 stalked, 7 to costa, 11 from middle of upper 
margin of cell. Hind-wings with eight veins, 2 and 3 considerably 
before angle of cell, parallel, 4 and 5 stalked from angle, 6 gradually 
approximated to 7 at base. 

A remarkable and distinct genus, certainly belonging to the 
OelechidWy but otherwise differing greatly from any other known. 
It is, however, probable that it has some direct relationship to the 
genera above described. 

D. lignivora, Butl. 

Scardia lignivora^ Butl., Ent. Mo. Mag., xv, 273. 

I am unable to conjecture why Mr. Butler should have referred 
this singular insect to the genus Scardia^ Yfilix. which it has really not 
A single structural point in common. 
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TINEID^. 

BJahophanes longella, Walk. 

This is another iDstance of mistaken identity. I saw five speci- 
mens of the Hawaiian species, and they did not appear to differ per- 
ceptibly from the European B, monachella, Hb. But in any case it is 
impossible to admit that the white-headed Hawaiian species (which is 
perfectly constant) can be identical with the yellow-headed Indian 
species described by Walker under the above name. If, as I think, 
the species is truly JB. monachella, it is no doubt an introduced insect. 

Christchurch, New Zealand : 
February 17<A, 1883. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OP THE FAMILY 
GERRID^ {HEMIFTERASETEEOPTERA), 

BY P. BUCHANAN WHITE, M.D., P.L.S. 

PLATYGEEEIS, n. g. 

Corpus ohlongum, latiusculum, depressum. Caput ohiongum ante 
oculos suhconstrictum. Oculi intus leviter sinuati. Ocelli nulli. An- 
tenna cylindriccd, 4i-articulat<By corporis dimidio subcsqilongtB, articulo 
primo longissimo. Mostrum 4i'articulatuin, mesosterni marginem anti^ 
cum attingens, Pronotvm transversum, longitudinaliter trisulcafuniy 
processu postico haud instructum, Mesonotum longissimum, Metanotum 
hrevissimum. Elytra et alee ahsunt ? Abdomen hrevissimum, conneadvo 
erecto instructum. Pedes antici breves, tarsis hiarticulatis. Pedes 
intermedii et postici elongati, ad latera posteriora thoracis inserti, tarsis 
hiarticulatis. 

Somewhat, but not very closely, allied to Hydrohates and JTalo- 
hates. 

PliATYaEBBIS DEPBESSA, n. Sp. 

Nigra suhnitida, capillis hrevissimis adpressis alhidis vestita; capite 
macula ovali intraoculari, pronoto linea angusta longitudinali ohsoleta, 
rubris ; acetahulis anticis antice, coxis anticis, trochanterum anticorum 
vitta anteriore, acetahulorum intermediorum macula triangulari longa 
inferiore, acetahulorum posticorum macula triangulari hrevi inferiore^ 
coxarum posticarum macula inferiore, margine postico inferiore segmenii 
genitalis primif necnon spina postica inferiore segmenti genitalis secundi 
plus minus sordide ochraceis. ^ Long. 6, lat. 2\ mm. 
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Habitat, Mexico (Berlin Museum, No. 3351). 

The structure of this species is in several respects so interesting, 
that it merits a longer description than the rather brief diagnosis 
given above. 

Sod J oblong, rather flattened and comparatively broad ; more or less covered 
with close, short, adpressed pubescence. Black, somewhat shining, but this may 
arise from the pubescence having been rubbed off in several places. Where the 
pubeaoence remains it consists of, in some places, very short, adpressed, scale-like, 
flattened, white hairs, and in others of less adpressed black hairs. The pronotum 
and abdomen above have a bluish tinge, and the two pairs of posterior legs are 
brownish-black. Between the eyes is a large, oval, orange-red spot, and on the 
pronotum a narrow, rather indistinct, central longitudinal line of the same colour. 
The front of the anterior acetabula, the front cox», and a band on the inside of the 
front trochanters, a long, narrow, triangular spot on the underside of the middle 
acetabula, and a shorter triangle on the under-side of the hind acetabula, a small 
spot on the under-side of the hind coxsb, the middle of the hind-margin of the under- 
side of the first genital segment, and a conspicuous spine-like process on the hind- 
margin of the under-side of the second genital segment, are more or less ochraceous. 

Head, without the eyes, oblong, with the sides in front of the eyes sinuate ; the 
vertex slightly concave in the middle, and the frons convex and sloping gradually 
downwards. Hind-margin rounded. The eyes very large and prominent, situated 
at the sides of the head, and extending a little behind it, and resting on the sides of 
the pronotum ; the inner margin slightly sinuate. Antcnniferous tubercles situated 
at the sides of the head, and near the front, and rather flatly, horizontally, expanded. 
AntennsB about half as long as the body, moderately stout, four- jointed, with a con- 
spicuous jointlet between the 2nd and 3rd joint, and a smaller one between the 3rd 
and 4th. First joint the longest, and slightly curved ; 2nd about one-third the 
length of the 1st, somewhat thickened upwards ; 3rd about two-thirds the length 
of the 2nd, and strongly incrassate upwards ; 4th longer than the 2nd, and much the 
thickest joint, thickest in the middle, the apex curved upwards. Several of th^ 
joints have erect spine-like hairs, but these are most numerous on the 4th. Eostrum 
reaching to the front margin of the mesosternum, 4-jointed : Ist joint stout, short, 
and subquadrate, 2nd ring-like, 3rd the longest, and 4th shorter and thinner than 
the 3rd. 

Pronotum distinct from the mesonotum, much broader than long, longest in the 

middle, narrower than the head with the eyes. Disc flat, with three rather obsolete, 
shallow, but wide, longitudinal furrows. Front margin slightly concave, hind mar- 
gin widely convex, sides rounded. Frostemum smaller than pronotum, disc slightly 
convex, the outer third on each side occupied by the acetabula of the front legs. 

Mesonotum forming nearly one-half of the total length of the body, oblong, 
widening slightly backwards, wider in front than the pronotum ; disc flatly convex, 
with, on each side, a wide longitudinal furrow, continuous with the lateral furrows 
of the pronotum. Front margin widely concave, with the anterior angles prominent 
and rounded, and extending a little forwards on each side of the pronotum. Sides 
rounded. Hind-margin very distinctly bisinuate, the posterior angles extending con- 
siderably backwards and downwards to form the acetabula of the middle legs. Meso- 
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sternum yery slightly conyex, front margin nearly straiglit, the anterior angles slightly 
tnmid, and having within them a rather obsolete furrow. Hind-margin very slightly 
concave, with, on each side, a shallow longitudinal furrow lying on th^ inside of the 
middle acetabula. Metanotum separated from the mesonotura by a distinct furrow ; 
very much broader than long, and consisting of three portions. The central portion 
is bounded on each side by an elevated ridge, continuous with the connexivum of the 
abdomen, and lying to the inside of the hind acetabula j front margin concave ; 
hind margin emarginate in the middle, slightly convex on each side ; disc trans- 
Tersely convex, with, posteriorly on each side, a narrow, rather deep fovea, external 
to which is a small tubercle. The lateral portions of the metathorax extend back- 
wards and form the hinder acetabula, hence, perhaps, they should be considered as 
making part of the metasternum, no part of which is visible below. 

The abdomen is very short in comparison with the thorax, and does not extend 
backwards much beyond the base of the hind legs. Above, the abdomen (excluding 
the genital segments) consists of five visible segments, but another probably exists, 
and is covered by the metanotum, the small fovea on each side of the disc of which 
indicates its situation. The five visible segments are ring-like, and very much 
broader than long. On each side is the broad connexivum, which is perpendicular 
to the segments, and is continuous with the ridge that lies between the central por- 
tion of the metanotum and the hinder acetabula. Below, the abdomen has six 
visible segments, of which the 1st is nearly as long as all the others taken together ; 
the 2nd is rather indistinct, but seems to be like the remaining four, ring-like, very 
much broader than long. The hind margins of all are concave, and the sides of the 
6th are prolonged backward a little. At the middle of the hind margin of the Ist 
is a small tubercle, the exact nature of which in this specimen I have not been able 
to make out. Similar tubercles occur in species of the genus HdlohateSy and appear 
to be perforated at the apex, and are probably the opening of some gland. 

The genital segments are a little distorted in the specimen described, but appear 
to be three in number, visible both above and below. The first is, above, similar to 
the preceding abdominal segment, but rather broader. It has an erect connexivum. 
^elow, it is as long as the four preceding ventral segments ; hind margin concave. 
The second segment forms a cylinder, open at the end. It is about as long as one- 
third of the abdomen, but narrowei*. Viewed from above it is oval, convex, rather 
narrowed at the base, and triangular at the apex ; viewed from below it is rather flat, 
with a strong tooth about as long as the segment itself below, projecting backwards 
from the hind margin. The third above and the third below are apparently not 
united. Above, the third is a narrow, triangular plate, with blunt apex and with 
the sides sloping at the base downwards under the second segment, and giving rise 
on each side below to a long spine-like tooth. (From the distortion of the parts, 
only one spine is actually visible, but the other seems to exist.) Below, the third is 
a very convex, long, narrow, boat-shaped valve. 

Front-legs : acetabulum large, cylindrical, with the circular opening looking back- 
wards and downwards ; coxa short, ring-like ; trochanter large, cylindrical, slightly 
curved, the base abruptly bent into a narrow neck, the lower posterior part of the apex 
pointed to articulate with the femur. Femur stout : viewed from the outer side it forms 
a long narrow triangle, slightly thickened about the middle and again at the apex ; 
the base with an excavation on the posterior side in which the trochanter articulates. 
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oonseqneiitljr, the femur forms with the trochanter almost a right angle. Viewed 
from the inner side, the basal half of the femur is somewhat parallel-sided, with a 
square base ; on the under-side it tapers from the middle to the apex. Under^side 
armed with a few hair^like spines, as is the trochanter. Tibia slender, as long as the 
femur, nearly equally thick throughout, the apex somewhat dilated, the under-side 
produced and forming a short straight process. Tarsus less than half as long as 
the tibia, 2- jointed ; 1st joint about one-third the length of the 2nd, slightly in- 
crassate upwards ; 2nd slightly incrassate upwards, with an excavation on the under- 
side before the tip, in which the daws are probably inserted. 

Middle-legs : acetabula situated at the hind angles of the mesothorax, large, 
cylindrical, with a long suture on the under outer side, opening circular, looking 
backwards. Coxa cylindrical, about as long as broad, apex hollowed, with a semi- 
circular emargination on the outer under-side. Trochanter with a ball-like base, 
nther narrow neck and triangular apex to the outer upper face of which the femur 
articulates. Femur yery long and slender, nearly equally thick throughout, but a 
little incrassate at base and apex, armed with a few hair-like spines, the apex with 
two teeth, between which the tibia is inserted. Tibia about one-third the length of 
the femur, slightly curved, narrowing &om the base to the middle, the apex rather 
flatly dilated on the inner side. Tarsus two-thirds the length of the tibia, 2-jointed ; 
Ist joint tapering from just above the base to the apex, rather flat, furrowed on the 
npper side £x>m base to apex ; 2nd joint about one-third the length of 1st, narrower, 
equally broad throughout, slightly flattened, and with a slight furrow, especially 
near the base on the upper^side, slightly excavated on the inner side before the tip. 

Hind-legs : acetabula occupying the hind angles of the metathorax, consequently 
the hind-legs are inserted above the middle-legs ; similar to the middle acetabula, 
bat longer. Coxa a little longer than middle coxa. Trochanter, like middle tror 
chanter, reaching backwards nearly as far as the apex of the abdomen. Femur 
rather longer and more slender than the middle femur. Tibia shorter than the 
middle tibia, about one-fifth the length of the abdomen, cylindrical, tapering from 
base to apex. Tarsus about one-third the length of the tibia, 2-jointed, joints 
cylindrical, 2nd about one-half the length of the 1st, slightly excavated on the 
inner side before the tip. 

In many respects, PlatygerrU resembles ffalohates, and still more 
Salohafodes (a new genus, of which the type is Haldbates Uturatus, 
Stal), but in the shape of the body, the structure of the genital seg- 
ments, the form of the anterior trochanters and femora, and of the 
middle tibia and tarsus, as well as in other characters, it diverges very 
considerably. To Sydrdbates the affinity is much less strong, though 
part of the structure is suggestive of that genus. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that I think of 
attempting to monograph the species of Semiptera that dwell on the 
Burface of water (families Sydrobatina^ Rydrometrina^ &c.), and will 
be very glad of the loan of specimens. 

Perth : May 22nd, 1883. 
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Re-appearance of Phosphcenus hemipterus, Geoffij at Lewes. — This curious in- 
sect has again occurred at Lewes. My friend, Mr. Cecil Morris, of this town, ha« 
taken several specimens in his garden, and, by his kindness, I have been able to see 
the insect in a living state. The locality is not £a>r from the place where Miss Hop- 
ley took the first British specimens in 1868. The first specimens were seen this 
year on the 17th inst., and, so far, only males have been taken. The males are 
decidedly luminous, the light issuing from two spots on the apical segment of the 
abdomen both above and below. As in the glowworm, the light is produced at the 
will of the insect, and when not visible, a little irritation will generally render it so ; 
this fact would make it probable that the light, at least in the male, is not used as a 
sexual attraction, but as a means oi frightening its enemies, and warding off danger ; 
perhaps it is the same in all luminous insects. The insect is very active by day, 
crawling vigorously over walls, &c., but it readily feigns death, contracting the limbs 
close to the body and falling to the ground. — J. H. A. Jenneb, 4, East Street, 
Lewes: June 20^A, 1883. 

Lehia turcica. — ^I am informed that specimens of this species (I believe four in 
number) are being exhibited in London as having been purchased, with other 
Geodephaga, from Mr. G. S. G-regson, of Liverpool. In the interests of my Coleo- 
pterist brethren, will you permit to state, that I know Mr. G-regson's collection very 
well indeed, and that there was not a specimen of Lehia turcway either British or 
foreign, in that collection. — John W. Ellis, 101, Everton Boad, Liverpool : May, 
1883. 

Cidndela maritima in Carmarthensire. — On May 24th, 1883, four specimens of 
Cicindela maritima were taken by the Bev. Glennell Wilkinson on the Sandhills 
near Pen shire,- in Carmarthenshire. I think this is a new locality for this beautiful 
and very lodtl insect. — A. H. Wbatislaw, Manorbere Vicarage, Pembrokeshire r 
Juncy 1883. 

Myrmecophilous Coleoptera in the Hastings district. — 1 have been working 
nests of Formica rufa, all situated in a wood at Guestling during the spring and 
early summer, and thought that my captures might be worth recording, especially 
as the nests are not so very far from the sea. In the beginning of April, Thiaso- 
phila angul(Ua was by far the most plentiful insect, just now, however, Homalota 
fiavipes is the commonest. In addition to these 1 have found Dinarda Mdrkeli, 
Homalota anceps, Oxypoda htBmorrhoa, in some numbers, and O. formiceticola, 
Monotoma angtisticollis, Gyll., M.formicetorum, Th., Leptacinusformicetorum, and 
Quedius brevis, sparingly, and a single example of Myrmedonia humeralis. 1 also 
met with a few specimens of a XantholinuSy which 1 think may be atratus, Heer. 
I was pleased to find Clythra ^punctata in plenty : they were either flying in the 
sunshine around the nests, or sitting on the bushes overhanging them. On several 
occasions I have seen specimens crawling about with the ants, and once a 9 emer- 
ging from the entrance to the subterranean cells. Between the 15th May and 12th 
June, 1 caught about sixty examples, and saw many others. Formica fuliginosa \b, 
I am sorry to say, rare with us ; but from a weak nest I obtained four Myrmedonia 
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funettOy one M. limbata, one DrusUIa canaliculata, and one TAiasophila inquilina. 
In a nest of L.flava, M. limbata has shown itself, and Myrmica rubra (l^tvinodis?) 
has only yielded me the common Dmsilla. — Edwabd P. Collett, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea : June I7th, 1883. 

Further note on Ephesiia pcusulella. — I find my former note on Ephestia 
fouulella (Ent. Mo. Mag., xix, p. 142) was not strictly accurate, as the species is 
evidently only partially double-brooded. As there stated, the larrs all spun up, 
and, as at the time, the imagos were continually emerging, I concluded that all 
would do so. Many of the larrs, however, did not change to pupae, but remained 
all the winter in their cocoons, and changed to pupee without again feeding at all, 
this spring. The imagos from them are now emerging every day. — Geo. T. 
PoBfiiTT, Huddersfield : June hth, 1888. 

The oldest name for the PhycUa hostilis of Stephens. — Heer P. C. T. Snellen 
has kindly called my attention to the confusion that has arisen between Nephopteryx 
rhenellay Zincken (described in Germar*s Magazine, 1818), and PempeUa adelphella, 
Fischer von Eosterstamm. Both were mixed together by Treitschke under the name 
of rhenella. 

The broion larva of rhenella feeds on Populus alba and tremula (I have a speci- 
men from Zeller "on Populus monilifera"). The ^rMii larva of adelphella feeds 
on willow. The description of hoatilis in the Manual was made from a G-logau 
specimen of adelphella received from Zeller in 1850. 

Mr. Barrett has already pointed out (Ent. Mo. Mag., xvii, p. 179) that the 
hoftilis of Stephens is not identical with adelphella, for which it had been quoted as 
a synonym by Zeller in the Isis of 1846. It is, however, really the rhenella of 
Zincken, which being a much older name, must supersede hostiHSf whilst, at the 
same time, it will be needful to remove the insect from Pempelia to Nephopteryx. 

The differences in appearance of the two species are well noted by Zeller in the 
Isis of 1846, p. 777. He says of P. adelphella, " anterior wings narrower, with the 
base always of a much brighter red, the first transverse Une forming, at the sub- 
dorsal nerviire, a sharper angle, almost a right angle, the central area is pale red 
instead of grey towards the inner margin, and the costa beyond the first transverse 
line is blackish ; the hinder transverse line is more faintly toothed, and forms a 
sharper angle towards the inner margin." 

I think it highly probable that both species may occur in this country, though, 
so &r as we know, adelphella has hitherto escaped observation. — H. T. Stainton, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham : May 2Xst, 1883. 

Occurrence of (Ecophora grandis near Burton-on- Trent. — On Saturday, June 
2nd, I went out for the afternoon to a part of the Forest of Needwood, about eight 
miles from here. The place is a very tempting one, but there seemed either to be 
very little to be had, or else, that the place (which is high ground and cold clay) 
was very backward ; almost my only captures being SupcBoilia macubosana and 
Ineurvaria (Ehlmanniella. About half-past four, from a holly tree I beat out a 
small thing which fiew off sharply, but which I fortunately contrived to secure. 
My delight was only equalled by my surprise when I saw what I had got : — a yerj 
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fresh, beautiful, and brightly coloured specimen of (Ecophora grandU, It was quiet 
in the net and box, and has taken no harm with the journey home. — J. Sa^g, 181, 
Hominglow Street, Burton-on-Trent : June 4iih, 1883. 

Insect* from the East Coast of Greenland. — Mr. William Sooresby, Jan., in his 
" Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery, Ac.," Edinb., 1823, 8vo, 
states, p. 423, the presence of Col. Paltsno and Fap. {Argynnis) Dia on Jameson's 
Land at Cape Lister and Cape Hope, on the northern shore of Scoreby Sound, 
70° 3(y Lat., July 24th. Both occurred in great numbers. He mentions also (p. 
188) the occurrence of bees and mosquitoes. Prof. Jameson and Mr. James Wilson 
give, pp. 424 — 428, a more detailed account of the butterflies. Curiously enough 
these very interesting statements of insects of the eastern shores of G-reenland, 
which are probably the only ones known, though quoted in Lacordaire's Introd., Yol. 
ii, p. 603, have escaped Mr. Kirby (Richardson's work) and all later publications 
about the Arctic fauna. The same statements have been repeated by Mr. J. Wilson, 
in the Family Library, No. 53 (I can only consult the American edit., New York, 
1836), in Mr. P. F. Ty tier's historical view of the progress of discovery on the 
more northern coasts of America, with sketches of the Nat. Hist, by J. Wilson, p. 
305. 

The hope to flnd perhaps figures of the two butterflies in Mr. J. Wilson's 
Illustrations of Zoology, Edinb., 1828 — 31, for which I have noted in my Bibliotheca 
two Lepidoptera on pi. 4 and 28 (I cannot compare this book now), was destroyed 
by the record in F^russac's Bull., vol. xxvi, p. 287, stating that these Lepidoptera 
are Noctua (Strix) Erebus and Pap. Jasius. If, by a lucky chance, the two Papilios 
from Mr. Scoresby should be still in existence in Edinburgh, a detailed scientific 
examination would be of great interest. It is possible that the so-called C, Palano 
could be the Colias Hecla^ var. glacialis, described by McLach., Linn. Soc. Joum., 
vol. xiv, p. 108, but C. Paleeno is very common in Labrador, and could as well go 
higher up in G-reenland, as it is a decidedly Arctic species. I remark>that the food- 
plant of its caterpillar, Vacoinium uliginosumy is represented in the flora of this part 
of Greenland. In Scoresby's Journal, p. 410, in the list of plants, Dr. Hooker gives 
No. 13, Vaccinium puhescens, Hornem., which he considers to be a dwarf state of 
V, vMginosum, — H. A. Hagen, Cambridge, Mass. : Mag bth, 1883. 

Note on the appearance of $ and $ of Formica rufa, — Seeing it generally stated 
that the winged examples of this ant usually " come out " in July and August, I beg 
to say that this year, at Guestling, the ^ began to appear on the 21st May, and 9 ^ 
week later. — E. P. Collbtt, St. Leonards-on-Sea : Vjth June, 1883. 

A very small nest of Vespa vulgaris. — I have recently had brought to me from 
the neighbourhood of Bromley, a very pretty little nest of Vespa vulgaris. It has 
been, unfortunately, a good deal broken from handling, but is of a rounded, semi- 
conical shape, with a round, central, apical aperture, and its widest diameter is 
only about an inch and three-quarters. It was found suspended under the 
roof of an outhouse. I believe such a locality is not a very unusual one for 
V. vulgctris to choose, but the very small size of the nest certainly surprised me. 
Shortly after receiving it, two worker-wasps emerged from the cells near the 
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centre, and I observed that nine others were spun-oyer at Uie top, the remainder 
were occapied by lary» in different stages of growth, those near the centre nearly 
full grown, those near the circumference quite small : altogether there are about 
fortj cells. I am afraid no more wasps will come out now, as the larvee have died in 
their cells, and made the nest smell so strongly that I fear all the spun-up pupss 
will be killed. The actual paper-like substance of the nest appears to consist of 
Tcry fine fibres of wood. — Edwasd Sauvdebs, Lloyd's : June 17^, 1883. 


NOUYBAUX SOITVENIBS EnTOMOLOGIQUES : ^TUDBS fllTB L'INSTINCT ET LBS 

M(EUBS DES Insectes. par J.-H. Fabbb. Paris : Ch. Delagrave, 1882. pp. 319, 
12vo. 

In 1880, Tol. xvii, p. 117, we noticed the work by this yeteran author (who has 
long been celebrated for his minute history of Sifaris humeralu) entitled " SouTcnirs 
Entomologiques," and the present volume is a continuation and amplification of his 
most assiduous and complete observations on the instinct and habits of the objects 
of his attention. There are 17 chapters, entitled : 1, L'Harmas (the name given to 
the scene of his researches) ; 2, L' Ammophile h^riss^ j 3, Un sens inconnu. Le 
Ver gris ; 4, La Th^rie de Tlnstinct ; 5, Les Eum^nes ; 6, Les Odyn^res ; 7, Nou- 
Telles recherches sur les Chalcidomes ; 8, Histoire de mes Chats ; 9, Les Eourmis 
rouBses ; 10, Fragments sur la Psychologic de Tlnstinct ; 11, La Tarentule k ventre 
noir ; 12, Les PompUes ; 13, Les Habitans de la Bonce ; 14, Les Sitaris ; 15, La 
Larre primaire des Sitaris ; 16, La Larve primaire des M^o^s ; 17, Le Hyperm^ta- 
morpbose. 

Although the author deprecates criticism on the style of his writing by sa3ring 
that " his pages contain only a narration of facts observed, nothing more, nothing 
leas," yet the charm of it is in this very simplicity and originality of the relation of 
his numerous experiments and observations. The chapter about his cats, which, at 
first sight, looks like an interpolation, is given to show that a cat has the same innate 
fiwulty to return in a direct line to its home, even when it has been removed there- 
from in seclusion, that a Hymenopterous insect in similar circumstances possesses. 
From the author's points of view, the hypothesis of evolution is not regarded 
favourably, for the experience of his forty years* observation does not support it. 
He rejects its theory that instinct is an acquired and transmitted faculty ; such a 
notion being nothing more than B,jeu d^ esprit wherewith an indoor .naturalist who 
&sluons the world according to his fancy may amuse himself, but in which the 
observer who grapples with the reality of things finds no serious explanation of 
anything he sees. 

Every book suffers by translation, especially such an one as this that is so full of 

gnphic individuality ; moreover, the nature of the subjects makes it difficult to 

detach a short extract, yet we would have tried to give in this way an idea of the 

nierits of the work, if we had not been met at the very first page by this notice : 

" Toute traduction ou reproduction, mdme partielle, est interdite." All that we can 

do, therefore, is to recommend this most enticing book of Natural History to the 

Attention of all who read, or wish to read, French. 

D 2 
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NOTES ON NEW BRITISH COLEOPTERA SINCE 1871; 

t 

WITH NOTICES OP DOUBTFUL SPECIES, AND OP OTHERS THAT 
REQUIRE TO BE OMITTED FROM THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY THE EEV. W. W. FOWLEB, M.A., F.L.S. 

(Concluded from vol. xix, p. 270). 

EHYNCHOPHOEA. 
Apion opeticum, Bach. 

Allied to A. pomona, F., but differs from it in its smaller size, its invariably 
black colour, its rostrum being more abruptly contracted a little behind the middle, 
and less dilated at the base in both sexes, and in having a less elongate club to its 
antennsB. Two specimens (male and female) were taken by Dr. Power at Hastings 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 156). 

Apion scrohieolle, Gyll. 

There is no authority for this insect, and it must, consequently, be omitted. 

Apion annulipes, Wenck. 

Two female specimens of this insect were taken by Mr. Champion and Mr. Rye 
at Mickleham in 1870. They differ from the same sex of A.flavimanum, Gyll., their 
close ally, in their entirely black and very much stouter legs and wider tarsi, brilliant 
and very fUiely punctured rostrum, &c. ; the male appears to have the antennee 
testaceous, except the club, and the tibiae marked with testaceous colour before the 
base (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 159). 

Apion Etei, Blackburn. 

This species is separated from all the rest in the group with the femora and 
anterior tibiss alone yellow, by its short, broad, sparingly punctured thorax, which is 
scarcely, if at all, longer than broad, and has its sides very evidently rounded ; it 
is most nearly allied to A. fagi, L., from which it differs in its shorter and more 
strongly bent rostrum, and in its antennas, which have a darker base. Taken by Mr. 
C. Lilley and Rev. T. Blackburn in the Shetland Islands, in July, 1874 (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., xi, 128). 

Cathoemiocebus mabitimus, Eye. 

Differs from C socius, Boh., in being more robustly built, flatter, darker, and 
much more strongly punctured, with more prominent eyes, and the funiculus and 
club of the antennae (comparing both sexes) distinctly broader and shorter. Taken 
by Mr. Moncreaff at Portsea (Ent. Mo. Mag., x, 176). 

EtiBomus ovulum, 111. 

This is, according to Dr. Sharp, an introduced species, and very doubtful as 
British. 

Otiorrhynchus tnonticola, Q-erm. 

O. hlandust 6^11., must be substituted for this species, as all the Scotch speci- 
mens named O. monticola really belong to O. hlandut. 
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Liosoma ovatuluniy var. collabis, Kye. 

This variety is smaller than the type form, with femora dark at apex, thorax 
usually red or reddish, and less closely panotured, and the tooth on the femora 
feebler. 

LlOSOMA TBOGLODTTES, Rye. 

Thd small size of this insect separates it from our other species, bnt, apart from 
this, its untoothed femora remove it from L. ovatulumy Clair., and its opaque and 
almost rugose-punctate thorax, shorter and broader build, and more marked stri» 
separate it from L. oblonffulum, Boh. Taken by Mr. J. J. Walker at Faversham 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., x, 136). 

LlOSOMJL OBLONGULUM, Boh. 

Differs from L. ovatulum in being narrower, with rostrum less curved, in having 
the antennae inserted nearer the apex of the rostrum, and especially in the fact that, 
its femora are not toothed. Taken by Mr. Walker near Chatham, and by Mr. 
Champion at Caterham (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 242). 

Lixw turhatus, Fab. 

This has been considered a doubtful species. Dr. Power, however, has a speci- 
men in his collection taken by himself in the fen district : it is the L. iridis, of 
Olivier, and the L. gemellatusy of Gyllenhal. 

Smicron^x Meichei, Gyll. 

This is not unlike a very large example of S.jutigermannia, Beioh., but it has a 
thicker and darker rostrum, and much more thickly and coarsely punctured thorax ; 
it is densely clothed, when in perfect condition, with tessellated grey and brown 
scales. Two specimens taken near Folkestone by Mr. Champion and Mr. E. A. 
Waterhouse (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 11). 

BlGous BBEVIS, Schon. 

Of our species, this can only be compared with ^.^H^, Herbst: its thorax, 
however, is very strongly constricted before the apex, and has a dorsal channel 
ending .in the middle one of three fovese, situated in the anterior transverse con- 
striction. Taken by Dr. Power in Surrey (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 242). 

Bagous digltptus, Boh. 

Two specimens of this very distinct species were taken by Mr. Harris near 
Burton-oq-Trent. It may readily be distinguished by its very short broad form, 
Worm grey colour, rugulose thorax, which is much constricted before the apex, 
i^d has a short dorsal channel near the base, its ferruginous tibise, which are much 
carved inwardly and thickened above the middle, and its very short tarsi, which 
^▼e the penultimate joints simple and not bilobed (Ent. Mo. Mag., xv, 235). 

^chestes scutellaris, var. semibtjftjs, Gyll. 

^Hiis variety is smaller than the type, but exhibits no structural differences, 
i&erely having the head and thorax pitchy-black, and the legs darker than usual. 
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Orchestes decorattcs, Germ. 

This yery doubtful species is included in the second edition of Dr. Sharp's 
catalogue : it has for many years been alternately inserted in and erased from the 
British List. In Ent. Ann., 1867, 88, Mr. Eye quotes Mr. Walton as having shown 
that Stephens* O. decoratus is only O. ruaci, and it is to Stephens that M. Brisout 
refers for the type-form of the insect. 

Nanophtes geacilis, Eedt. 

This insect is readily distinguished from N. lythriy F., by the fact that all its 
femora have two small sharp spines on the under-side ; it has longer and thinner 
legs, antennae, and rostrum, less evident pubescence, and broader and much less 
acuminate elytra, of which the interstices are flat (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 157). Taken 
in the New Forest and other localities. 

Ceuthorrhynchu^ crassidenfatus, Marshall ?. 

This insect must be erased from the British list : nothing seems to be known 
about it. 

Ceuihorrhynchus viridipennis, Bris. 

This insect comes near (7. chaUfb(Bus, T)r. Sharp told me that he possessed a 
short series of an insect that he believed to be this species, but he has omitted it 
from the second edition of his catalogue. 

Ceuthorrhynchidius minimus, Walton (Bye). 

A very doubtful species, near C. floralis, apparently resting on two examples 
supposed to have been placed by Dr. Leach in the British Museum collection, where, 
however, they are not now to be found. 

Ceuthorrhynchidius Chevrolati, Bris. 

GPhis species is apparently only a well-marked and fresh type of C. troglodytes, 
F. Dr. Sharp, however, introduces a new species into the second edition of his 
catalogue under this name. 

CEITTHOEaHTNCHIDIFS CeOTCHI, BHs. 

This insect, which has not been particularly recorded as British, but is described 
by M. Charles Brisout as from England only, is said to be very like C. versicolor, 
Bris., but may be distinguished by its more depressed prothorax, of which the an- 
terior margin is less reflexed, and by its testaceous tarsi, of which the claws are 
smaller (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 159). It is' a doubtful species, apparently, as British. 

Co88onu8 linearis, L. 

It is probable that aU our insects which stand under this name are in reality to 
be referred to C.ferruffineus, Clairv., and that C. linearis may not be British at all 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 243 ; Ann., 1874, 109). 

Magdalinus Heydeni, Desbr. 

The author of this species mentions it as British in his Monograph of the genus, 
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stating that he possesses a specimen ^m England ; it appears to be a doubtfol 
species, Terj near M. duplicatus, Qterm. ; with regard to this latter species tliere ap- 
pears to be some doubt whether a true specimen has yet been taken in this country. 

Htluegus MDfOE, Hart. 

Very closely allied to S. piniperda, L., but usually somewhat smaller, always 
with brown elytra, which are more delicately punctate-striate ; the second interstice 
of the elytra (unlike H. piniperda) is set with roughened elevated tubercles like the 
rest; the posterior tibiee are also differently formed. Taken by Dr. Sharp and Dr. 
Buchanan White at Braemar (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 74). 

CiSSOFHAGUS HEDEB^, Schmidt. 

Chapuis formed the genus Cistophagut for the reception of Hylurgut hedena ; 
in this genus the funiculus of the antennss is six-jointed, and the third joint of the 
tarsi distinctly bilobed, whereas in Carphohorus (Xylechintu) pilostu the funiculus 
is only five-jointed, and the third joint of the tarsi is simply cordate ; this insect 
has occurred several times in Britain, and was taken last year near Shere by Dr. 
Capron (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 107 ; Entomologist, xv, 212). 

POLTGEAPHUS PFBESCENS, Fab. 

This genus, which is new to the British list, may be readily separated from the 
other Hylesinides by each of its eyes being almost entirely divided into two parts by 
an extension of the lateral piece from which the antenna springs, by the third joint 
of the tarsi not being wider than the second, and by the non-articiilate dub of its 
antennae, which is very large, flattened, ovate, and considerably longer than the funi- 
cnlas, which is four-jointed. Taken under fir bark near Scarborough by Mr. Lawson 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 82). 

Bruchus atomariuSy L. 

This ought, apparently, to be inserted instead of B. seminarius, L., and S. 
laihyri, Steph., instead of B. loti, Fayk., the insects being apparently identical in 
either case, and the question simply one of priority ; there is, however, a confusion 
as to the latter insect caused by Stephens (Ent. Ann., 1874, p. 111). 

Ifrodon nifipes, F. 

This is a very doubtful species, and cannot be admitted as indigenous without 
farther confirmation. 

LONaiCOENIA. 
Pachtta sexmaculata, L. 

This species is closely allied to P. octomaculata, F., but may be readily sepa- 
rated by its narrower and more parallel form, its more shining appearance, much 
scantier and finer pubescence, and the different maculation of its elytra, which are 
black with three pale yellow, transverse, angular bands. Taken by Mrs. King at 
Aviemore, Inverness-shire (Ent. Mo. Mag., xiv, 92). 

Monohammus sartoVy P., and M. sutovy L. 

These ought, probably, to be regarded as introduced species, as much as Ceram' 
^x heros, Scop., which is now generally omitted. 
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PHTTOPHAGA. 

Clythra laviuscula, Eatz. 

This species has a yery slender claim, indeed, to he admitted as British, and 
had hetter be left out (Ent. Ann., 1865, 77). 

Cetptocephaltjs violaceus, E. 

Of this species, which somewhat resembles a large C. fulcratus, Dr. Power 
possesses a specimen taken by himself in Cambridgeshire ; it was also taken by Mr. 
Sidebotham. 

Cryptocephalus hipustulatus^ F. 

This appears to be a variety of C. lineola, F., and to bear much the same rela- 
tion to that species as the var. bothnicus, L., bears to C. decempunctatus, L. 

Lina tremulcB, F. 

The true L. tremul<B is not British : the L. tremula of Waterhouse's catalogue 
= L, longicollisy Suffr., a very common British insect. 

Gonioctena affinis, Suffr. 

This is a very doubtful species, apparently resting on one example, which cer- 
tainly requires confirmation (Ent. Mo. Mag., i, 278 j Ann., 1866, 115). 

Crepidodera smaragdina^ Foudr. 

Dr. Sharp inserts this species in the second edition of his catalogue : it belongs 
to the C. aurata group, and apparently comes very near that species, to judge by 
Allard's description (QaLAnisopodes, p. 311). 

Several species of the genus Thyamis appear to be doubtful, as T. nigra and T. 
fuscula ; the T. melartocephala group requires a careful revision. 

Thyamis distinguenda, Eye. 

This insect comes nearest to T. atriaillay L., in our list, but differs from it in being 
on an average of rather larger size, without a dark brassy head and thorax ; it is of 
less regularly oval outline, and has more perceptible shoulders to the elytra, longer 
posterior tarsi, and a longer and stronger spur to the tibise. Found by Mr. Champion 
on Box Hill (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 158). 

Thyamis febetiginea, Foudr. 

This species was recorded as British by Mr. Crotch, but was afterwards dropped : 
it must, however, be again inserted, on the authority of one specimen taken by Mr. 
Cliampion at Caterham, and two in Mr. Rye's collection. It differs from T.flavi- 
comis and T. pellucida in its smaller size and much stouter antennsB, of which the 
five or six apical joints are blackish, and from T. Waterhousei (which also has the 
apical joints blackish) in its smaller size, rather stouter antennes, and more coarsely 
punctured thorax and elytra, which are much narrower (Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 180). 
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COCCINELLID^. 

Cocdnella 12'guttata. 

Of this species, which is hardly ever seen in any collection, Mr. Mason and I 
discovered a specimen in Mr. G-riesbach's collection, which passed into the possession 
of the late Mr. W. Gtameys. 

ScTMlOrS QUADEILTJNATUS, 111. 

This insect has alternately been inserted in and omitted from the British list ; 
there is an authentic specimen from Kent in Mr. Bye*s collection. 

ScTMNus Eebtenbachebi, Muls. 

M. Brisont named a doubtful Scymntu from Mr. Wilkinson's collection (now 
in the possession of Mr. Mason) for me, as this species. It is a small insect (f lin.) 
of long oral shape, with long grey pubescence, sometimes entirely black, but usually 
with a longitudinal curved band of a red or yellowish-red colour on each elytron ; 
the legs are entirely of a pale yellow colour (£nt. Mo. Mag., xix, 67). 

ScTMNUS AKCTIATUS, Rossi. 

This is a very distinct species, " the elytra having in common two horse-shoe- 
shaped whitish-yellow lines, open towards the front, of which the lower encloses the 
upper." One specimen was brushed out of very old ivy at Shenton Hall, near 
Market Bosworth, Leicestershire, by Mr. Wollaston, on August 24th, 1872 (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., ix, 117). 

ScTMNUS LIVIDUS, Bold. 

Smaller, more oval, and much more finely and evenly punctured than S, dit- 
coideus. It is livid testaceous in colour, and has the head and claws black. One 
specimen found on the sea-banks near Hartley by Mr. Bold (Ann., 1872, 91). 

Lincoln : June, 1883. 


THE BRITISH SPECIES OF DICYPEU8. 
BY DE. O. M. BEUTEB. 

Messrs. Douglas and Scott (Brit. Hem., i, pp. 370 — 381), as well 
as Mr. Saunders (Syn. Brit. Hem., pp: 284 — 285), describe from 
Britain ^yq species of the heteropterous genus Dict/phus, Fieb., Eeut. 
{IdolocoriSy D. & S.), y\z., globulifer, Fall., annulatus, WolS, pallicorniSj 
l^eh., pallidusj H.-Sch., and erran8,Wo\S, One of these species, viz., 
pallidus, is, however, wrongly determined, the British species noted 
by this name being quite distinct from the true pallidt^, originally 
described from Germany by Herrich-Schaffer, and living on Stachys 
sylvafioa. The British species occurs on Epilohium ; and regarding it 
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as new, I name it after the food plant, 2). epilohii* It is also this 
species, which in the Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xvii, p. 166, is quoted under 
the name 2). stachydis, Eeut., according to specimens found by Saunders 
at Hastings, arid wrongly determined by me as my atachydis, from 
which it is easily distinguished amongst other characters by the longer 
first joint of the antennae. 

As D. palUdus I have quoted (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xiv, p. 186) a 
species found at Perth on Symphytum, still this species is not the true 
pallidus, H.-Sch., neither is it identical with my new species epilohii, 
but it agrees thoroughly with the typical specimens of J), constrictw. 
Boh., a species referred without reason by Fieber as a synonym of 
pallidus, 

A very different species has been confounded with D. errans, 
Wolff. Messrs. Douglas and Scott say {I, c. p. 380), " frequently the 
? has undeveloped elytra." Also concerning pallidus, it is said, " ? 
with undeveloped elytra without cuneus (!) and membrane." All the 
females of epilohii (= pallidtts, D. & S.) which I have seen, however, 
have, like the female of errans, completely developed wings. Perhaps 
the paler specimens of the species, with undeveloped wings, confounded 
with errans, have been supposed to be 5 of palUdus, D. & S., the 
darker specimens being described as J of errans. But the ? of errans 
is always macropterous, as far as I know, and I have examined a great 
many from different parts of the palearctic zone. The species which 
has been regarded as being a short-winged ? of errans is, however, in 
hoth sexes dimorphous, and easily distinguished by the short first 
joint of the antennae, this character allying it to pallicomis, Fieb. It 
lives on Stachyg sylvafica, and is widely distributed in Europe ; it is 
also found in the west of Siberia. I have named it D. stachydis, by 
which name it has already been recorded from Britain by Mr. Norman 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xv, p. 255), by the same author (I. c. vol. xiv, p. 
166) given in error as D. errans. This species is also described by 
FJor (Eh. Livl., i, p. 483) as collaris, Fall., and by me (Hem. Gymn. 
Sc. et Fenn., p. 128) as the brachypterous form of errans. 

I am publishing in the third volume of Hemipt. Gymnor. Europae 
(now in the press) the more detailed descriptions of the European 
species of Dicyphus, and I shall there give a complete account of their 
synonymy. As the British fauna, however, now possesses seven 
species instead of five, and as it is not impossible that two other ad- 
ditional species (pallidus, H.-Sch., and hyalinipennis, Klug) may yet 

* Mr. Saunders has written to me (Dec. 2nd, 1882)—" I have seen a pair of palUdtu which 
Mr. Douglas has lent me ; they are clearly identical with the pale JBpilobium form. 
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be added to it, a synopBis of the species of this genus may not be 
without interest to British entomologists. Prom this synopsis I ei- 
chide, however, the well and easily known glohulifer and annulatus, 
treating only of the species characterized by the head being pale above, 
bkek behind the eyes at the sides, and marked between the eyes with 
two brown or black stripes diverging in the front (in epilohii the head 
is mostly entirely pale). As almost all these species, especially errans, 
hyalinipennis, stachydis^ and pallicomis, are in a high degree variable 
as to colour, I will try to employ principally plastic characters, which 
limit the species more distinctly and accurately. 

1 (12). Antennts and legs distinctly pubescent. 

2 (9). AntennsB always much longer than half the length of the body (with the ex- 

ception of the hemielytra) ; the first joint as long as, or yery little shorter than, 
the head seen from above (at least, if the clypeus is not taken with it), and not 
or scarcely shorter than the posterior margin of the vertex ; the second joint 
linear, always distinctly longer than the pronotum. The head, seen from above, 
not or only a little transverse, seen from the front, twice as long as margin of 
' vertex ; behind the eyes long or rather long, constricted ; the front gradually 
declivous, clypeus rather slightly arcuated, the throat long. Bostrum reaching 
to, or beyond, the posterior coxs. Legs long, or very long, the anterior coxss 
reaching much beyond the middle of the mesostemum. 

3 (4). Antennes and legs very long. Antennas with the first joint distinctly longer 

than the posterior margin of the vertex ; the second joint as long as the scu- 
tellum, pronotum and head together; the last two joints together as long as 
the second ; the second joint fuscous only at the apex. Pronotum with the 
transverse impression behind the middle. Thighs beneath rather densely pro- 
vided with somewhat short and rigid black bristles. Posterior tibiae with long 
spinulfls, about four and a half times as long as the width of the head (with the 
eyes) . Male and female dimorphous 1 . D. pallidus, H.-Sch. 

4 (3). Antennss with the first jomt as long, or almost as long, as the posterior margin 

of the vertex ; the second joint ( <? ) as long as scutellum, pronotum and head 
to the base of the clypeus (seen from above), or mostly (especially ^ ) shorter. 
Thighs rather long, pubescent, beneath without black rigid bristles. Male 
always winged, with completely developed hemielytra. 

,5 (6). Pronotum with the transverse impression in the ^ a little behind the middle, 
in the ^ very distinctly behind the middle. Antennae with the second joint at 
the base and apex fuscous, as long as the scutellum, pronotum and head to the 
base of the clypeus (<J), or only to the transverse impression of the vertex 
behind the eyes ( ? ) ; the last two joints together scarcely ( <J ) or distinctly (?) 
longer than the second. Cuneus at the apex narrowly dusky. Posterior tibiae 
about four times as long as the width of the head (with the eyes). Female 
dimorphous 2. D. coNSTEiCTtrs, Boh. 

6 (5). Pronotum with the transverse impression in the middle, or almost the middle. 

E 2 
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Antenne -with the first joint in the middle largely red or piceous, the last two 
joints together as long as ( (^ ) or scarcely longer than (?) the second joint. 
Male and female with developed wings. 

7 (8). AntenncB with the second joint only at the apex fuscous ; the second joint as 

long as the scutellum, pronotum and head until the base of dypeus (<?), or 
only as long as the scutellum and pronotum together ( $ ). Pronotum at the 
base largely and slightly sinuated, and scarcely twice as wide as at the apex, the 
sides gradually diverging from the collar to the posterior angles, the pronotum 
being much longer in proportion to its width than in the following species. 
Cuneus at the apex narrowly dusky. Tibise at the base concolorous, the poste- 
rior tibiae about 3f — 3f times as long as the width of the head (with the eyes). 
The body more slender ; head almost plain, pale (= D.pallidus, D. & S., Saund.). 

3. D. BPiLOBii, n. sp. 

8 (7). AntennsB with the second joint, at least at the base and apex, piceous, or en- 

tirely piceous, or black, as long as the scutellum, pronotum and head as far as 
the transverse impression of the vertex behind the eyes ((^), or as long as the 
scutellum and pronotum together ( ? ). Pronotum shorter in proportion to its 
width than in the foregoing species, its base at least 2 — 2^ times as long as the 
apex, raised, and at the margin more deeply sinuated, the sides diverging 
rapidly from behind the central constriction. Tibise at the base narrowly fuscous 
or piceous, the posterior ones four or almost five times as long as the width of 

the head (with the eyes). Cuneus at the apex largely and obliquely brown. 

4. D. EEEANS, Wolff.* 

9 (2). AntennsB not or very little longer than half the length of the body ; the first 

joint always three-sevenths shorter than the head with the clypeus, or half as 
long as the head, and at least one-fifth to one-fourth shorter than the posterior 
margin of the vertex ; the second joint towards the apex distinctly a little 
incrassated (in the macropterous specimens), distinctly shorter than the scutellum 
and pronotum together, mostly as long as the pronotum, the last two joints 
together distinctly longer than the second. Head seen from above scarcely or 
very slightly transverse. Legs rather long, the anterior coxae scarcely reaching 
behind the middle of mesostemum. Posterior tibiae about three and a half 
times as long as the width of the head (with the eyes). 

10 (11). Pronotum at the base almost more than twice (<J) or scarcely twice (?) 

wider than at the apex, the sides sinuated, diverging rapidly from behind the 
central constriction, the basal part above almost smooth, the basal margin rather 
deeply sinuated. Antennae with the first joint one-fifth to one-fourth shorter 
than the posterior margin of the vertex ; the third joint almost one-fourth* 
shorter than the second, and almost twice as long as the fourth. Hemielytra 
developed (<J ?) 5. D. htalinipennis, Klug. 

11 (10). Pronotum of the macropterous form at the base slightly sinuated, and not 


* Mr. Saunders has kindly communicated me two specimens {6 9) from the extreme S. W. 
comer of England (*' Pen&ince, by sweeping"), which di£Fer from errarm only by the distinctly 
longer antennas. Tlie second joint is as long as the scutellum, pronotum ana half the head to- 
gether, and the last joints together scarcely longer than the second ( <$ ), or the last joints together 
distinctly longer thsui the second ( $ ). This form still remains to be satisfactorily m.'ide out I 
have not seen it among the large nimiber of specimens from the continent which I have ex- 
amined. The food-plant is tmknown. 
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twice as wide as at the apex, only a little raised, the sides almost straight, 
gradually diyerging from the collar to the posterior angles ; the posterior disc 
slightly rugose. Antenne with the first joint almost one-third shorter than the 
posterior margin of the vertex, the third joint only one-fifth to one-sixth shorter 
than the second, the fourth two-fifths to three-seyenths shorter than the third. 
Male and female dimorphous 6. D. staohtdis, n, sp. 

12 (1). Antenn£D and legs short, smooth, without hairs, pale, only the first joint of 
antennsB in the middle largely red or pioeous, or with two piceous rings, the 
second only at the base pioeous or entirely pale. Antennss with the first joint 
only half as long as the bead seen from above, the second as long as pronotum 
and gently thickened towards the apex, the third joint at least one-fourth 
shorter than the second, the fourth only one-fourth shorter than the third. 
Head short. Posterior tibisB only about two and a half to two and tw%>-thirds 
times as long, as the width of the head (with the eyes), sparingly provided with 
short spinulffi. The body shorter and less elongate than in the preceding species. 
Male and female dimorphous 7. D. fallidicobkis, Fieb. 

Helsingfors : June, 1883. 


DESCEIPTIONS OF SOME NEW SPECIES OF LJSFIDOFTJSEA, 
CHIEFLY FROM THE ISLAND OF NIAS. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTL£R, F.L.S., F.Z.8., Ao, 

The species here described were almost entirely selected from 
two small collections made in Nias, a small island to the west of 
Samatra. 

ehopaloceea'. 

1. Elymnias dolorosa^ sp, n. 

Dark smoky-brown, the primaries almost black, but the costa, apex, and external 
border pale, greyish-olivaceous ; secondaries with the external border more broadly 
psle, with six ill-defined ocelli, the fourth of which is largest and most distinct, the 
IsBt two close together ; external margin blackish, fringe white, spotted with blackish 
at the extremities of the veins and intemervular folds : basal three-fourths of the 
wingB, below, dark greyish-olivaceous coarsely and densely marbled with dark red 
streaks ; external fourth paler, that of the primaries whitish towards the costa, 
irregularly marbled with red stri», internal area greyish; external fourth of 
secondaries stone-yellowish in tint, striated with blackish, and crossed by a curved 
series of six conspicuous black ocelli with white pupils, and a pale blue patch from 
the pupil to the posterior edge, the first and fourth ocelli large, the sixth small, and 
the remainder of medium size, a conspicuous white sub-costal spot with black dif- 
fused edge below the centre of the costal margin : body brown, anus testaceous : 
expanse of wings, 70 mm. 

Island of Nias. 

Nearly allied to U. panthera, of Java, but larger, blacker, with 
the secondaries more strongly dentated, with a decided tail ; the streak- 
ing below much coarser and less broken up, and the ocelli of the 
secondaries of four times the size, but the white spot smaller. 
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2. JDmfhotania obscura, sp. n, 

^ . Allied to X. Bunri^, of Sumatra, Borneo, and Malacca, but, for its sex, larger, 
with longer wings ; the basal half of primaries, and whole of secondaries, deep 
chocolate-brown instead of tawny, the yellow belt of primaries more oblique, 
and slightly paler ; the sub-apical spot smaller ; primaries below with all the darker 
areas decidedly darker, and the sub-marginal belt more ochraceous, crinkled rather 
than zigzag, the larger sub-apical ocellus black, with white pupil and pale yellow 
iris, instead of stone-grey with pale yellow iris ; secondaries clouded beyond the 
cell, across the disc and on the border, with chocolate-brown ; the irregular lines 
across the wings more angular, well-defined, dark chocolate-brown ; the second and 
sixth ocelli large and blackish, with white pupil and pale yellow iris, the other ocelli 
Tery snnJl ; the eighth absent : expanse of wings, 73 mm. 

Island of Nias. 

3. Moduza imitata, sp. n. 

Allied to M. Procris, but with more nearly the general aspect of M. Ubniies ; 
upper surface mahogany-red; primaries with the apical half black; a white, 
irregular, oblique, quadrifid patch just beyond the middle ; three sub-apical white 
dots in an oblique, slightly incurred series; an irregularly sinuated band of mahogany- 
red near the outer margin, the outer border brown-edged, and intersected by a mar- 
ginal and a sub-marginal black stripe ; costa at base black ; the basal area crossed by 
the usual black markings, similar markings are also within the cell of secondaries ; 
a transverse, bifid, sub-apical, white spot on the latter wings, two diverging discal 
series of almost confiuent black spots ; outer border as on the primaries ; fringe 
spotted with white between the veins ; body rufous-brown ; primaries below paler 
than above ; the basal area greenish -white ; an oblique black dash in the cell, fol- 
lowed by an oblique black-edged tawny spot, below which is a second smaller spot 
of the same colours ; the black apical half is only represented by a black margin to 
the white patch, followed on the radial and sub-costal interspaces by four longitu- 
dinal black streaks, on the upper three of which the white dots of the upper surface 
appear, but larger than above, oblique, and cuneiform; there is also a series of 
black spots (which, on the upper surface, are united, and form the outer boundary 
of the discal red band), some of these are edged externally with whitish ; sub- 
marginal and marginal stripes reduced to black lines, the interval between which is 
partly white ; secondaries with the basal three-fourths pale green, the basal black 
markings very slender ; the double white spot of the upper surface black-edged, and 
forming the commencement of an irregular series of spots, three of which are also 
white with black edges, and the other two small and black, these spots are all smaller 
than the first ; discal series of spots much reduced in size, the outer series with 
whitish lunules immediately beyond them; marginal and sub-marginal stripes 
slender, with white between them, as on the primaries ; body below white : expanse 
of wings 68 mm. 

Island of Nias. 

4. Pandita imitanSy »p. n. 

Evidently a copy of the preceding species ; distinguishable at a glance from 
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P. Sittope and P. sinoria by the ourred patch of four increasing OTal white spots 
just beyond the middle of the primaries ; these spots are separated only by the 
black yeins, as in the Moduza ; the general colour of the insect is darker than in the 
known species, being the same as in the Moduza, the external border is also blacker, 
and the discal bands of secondaries are less curved and of more equal width', the 
streak limiting the basal area in these wings is also replaced by two approximated 
angulated black stripes, which are much nearer to the inner discal band than the 
streak in the other species, so that the disc is in reality crossed by three equidistant 
blackish bands : in addition to corresponding differences on the under surface, the 
external border is tinted with pearly-whitish, the sub-marginal and marginal lines 
are blacker ; the basal half of the wing is bounded by a black line, corresponding 
with the outer stripe of the central band on the upper surface ; the abdominal area 
is also more broadly greeniBh than in P. Sinope and P. sinoria : expanse of wings 
54 mm. 

Island of Nias. 

5. Hypolvirmas antilope, Cramer. 

Olire-brown, the basal half of the wings suffused with darker rufous-brown ; 
this colour on the primaries ends abruptly in an oblique line just beyond the cell ; a 
large bifid, sub-apical, white spot, being the commencement of a series of discal 
spot-s parallel to the outer margin, the others are, however, all small, six on the 
primaries, and fiye on the secondaries; external border narrowly blackish, and 
tiaTersed by two series of more or less lunate white spots ; body dark oli?e-brown ; 
under surface more oliyaceous than above, not at all rufous ; all the white spots 
larger, the discal series of secondaries consisting of ten spots, the first of which is 
larger than the others, and cream-coloured, as also is the large sub-apical spot on 
the primaries ; the spots on the external border more sharply cut, and of a purer 
white than above ; primaries with the costa to the end of the cell rather broadly 
bhkck, interrupted within the cell by five white spots : body brown, palpi and front 
'legs blacki&h, fringed with white : expanse of wings, 98 mm. 

" Paso, Amboina ; by a stream, 11th May, 1882 " (JEC. O. Forbes). 

From two fine examples in the Museum collection, there were 
others in Mr. Forbes' papers : the species has hitherto been incorrectly 
identified with a much smaller insect belonging to a different section 
of the genus : S. antilope belongs to the H. jacintha group, and, 
doubtless, has a blue-blotched male ; Mr. Wallace's male evidently 
belongs to the same section of the genus with his " Diadema anomala,** 
which follows S. antilope in his " Notes on Eastern Butterflies," Trans. 
Ent. Soc, 1869, pp. 284, 285. The types of Wallace's species passed, 
with his collection, into Mr. Hewitson's hands ; but, I am unable to 
recognise his male of IT. antilope ; no typical female exists in the col- 
lection, and the only female from Amboina is what I believe to be a 
pale variety of H. porphyria, of Cramer, it certainly belongs to that 
section of the genus. 
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The following, which was in our collection when Mr. Wallace 
worked with it (and was regarded by him as one of the varieties of 
JET. antilope), must now be named. 

6. Hypolimnas eremita, sp, n. 

Allied to H. porphyria ; wings aboTe purplisb-piceons, with the external fourth 
of primaries and the external third of secondaries paler and yellower in colour, es- 
pecially on the disc of secondaries ; the paler area on the primaries is bounded 
internally, from the second median interspace by a curred series of four still paler 
spots, which, howcYer, are not rery distinct ; a series of white spots (eight on the 
primaries, six on the secondaries) crosses the disc parallel to the outer margin ; 
there are two sub-marginal series of buff-coloured spots: wings below a little 
paler than above; the primaries with three sub-costal, black-edged, white spots 
in the cell ; secondaries crossed beyond the middle by a pale band ; otherwise much 
as above : expanse of wings, 78 mm. 

Dorey {Wallace). 

The male of the above species is, I have little doubt, a form which 
we have from Dorey, closely resembling that sex of H, alimena^ of 
Australia, but differing in the absence of white scales upon the blue 
band of the primaries above, and of the white sub-apical band on these 
wings below, also in the much less defined and less lilacine band across 
the disc of the secondaries on the under surface. 

We have what I believe to be the male of JET. porphyria^ from 
Amboina and Ceram ; it is also much like that sex of JEL. alimena, but 
possesses slight differences which seem to be constant. 

7. Charades niasicus, sp, n. 

^ . Allied to C. Schreiberi, of Java and Malacca, the upper surface greener 
throughout, but especially towards the base, the bluish aieas having green instead of 
lilac reflections, and much broader, the outer edge of the belt of this colour on the 
secondaries sharply defined and zigzag throughout, and the marginal markings moie 
perfectly confluent, so that the sub-marginal black belt becomes a confluent series of 
decreasing pyramidal spots bearing the usual series of white dots ; orange marginal 
spots barely indicated ; white band of primaries of little more than half the width, 
but that of secondaries the same as in C. Schreiberi : primaries below bluer, the 
green band and border yellower ; the central band much wider, the red spots beyond 
it replaced by olive-green ; the black markings with a decided green tinge ; the two 
black spots in the cell larger ; green bands of secondaries yellow, the central one 
much wider ; the red lunules on the green discal belt much paler, brick-red : ex- 
panse of wings, 90 mm. 

Island of Nias. 

This species must stand between C. Schreiberi and C. cognatus. 
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8. Atnesia Trepsichrois, sp. n, 

S . Mimics Trepsiehrois VerhuelUi from the same island ; allied to A, HelUgera, 
of Bhotan and Daijiling (HI. Typ. Lep. Het., r, pi. Ixxxiii, fig. 8), but on the upper- 
side all the white spots on the primaries, especially of the sub-marginal series, much 
larger, more elongated ; the blue border more brilliant than in any known species^ 
pare ultramarine, without the usual purplish tinge ; secondaries uniformly dark 
pitchy-brown, with a single sub-apical white spot : on the under-side the differences 
are more decided, the wings being of a uniform sepia-brown colour, with fewer spots, 
those in the cell of primaries and the last fire of the discal series being absent ; the 
other spots are cream-coloured, and, for the most part, much larger than in A. tteUi- 
gerOf but the last of the discal series of primaries and of the sub-marginal series of 
secondaries are reduced to mere points ; the blue borders and purple reflections are 
wholly wanting : expanse of wings, 71 mm. 

Island of Niaa, 

9. Chalcosia (Enone, sp, n. 

Allied to C. disttTicta, Gii6rin (Delessert, Toy. Ind., pi. 24, fig. 8), but the 
primaries blacker, with more decided blue shot, the white reins and bands purer, 
the central band of only half the width ; secondaries with the border more 
decidedly shot with blue : expanse of wings, 45 mm. 

Island of Nias. 

We have G. distincta from " India," Java and Sumatra : it is an 
interesting fact that, as a rule, the Nias species are not identical with 
those of Sumatra. 

British Museum : JuUf, 1883. 


DESCEIPTIONS OF THEEE NEW SPECIES OF CSARAXE8, 

by h. gb08e smith. 
Chabaxes Fobthos. 

TTppeT'tide black. Anterior-wings with a row of six blue spots, forming a band 
from near the apex to near the middle of the inner margin, the first spot small, the 
others gradually larger, the spot on the inner margin being the largest, a blue spot 
within the cell near the disco-cellular nervules. Posterior-wing with a similar band 
of spots from the centre of the anterior margin across the middle of the wing to 
the fold ; a sub-marginal row of eight minute bluish-white spots, and a marginal 
thin blue line extending from the inner angle beyond the tail, which is small. 

Under-side resembles Neaiope and Mycerina. This species differs from Nesiope 
in the position of the blue spots on the upper-side of both wings, and the row of 
small white spots on the posterior- wing, and from Mycerina in the absence of the 
broad blue band within the cell of anterior- wing, as well as in the position of the 
band of blue spots on both wings, and on the posterior-wing in the substitution of 
the row of small white spots and the thin blue marginal line for the band of blue 
spots on the margin of Mycerina. Exp. 3 in. 

Sab. : Camaroons (Fuller). 
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Chabaxes Nichstes. 

Upper-side rich dark brown, paler towards the base. Anterior-wing falcate, 
crossed from the apex to near the inner angle by a sub-marginal, sinuate, rufous 
band, narrow at the apex, graduallj widening towards the inner angle ; cell with a 
brown spot on the sub-costal nenrure in the middle, and a larger spot at the end of 
the cell. .Posterior-wing rufous, from the middle of the wing to the outer margin 
with a sinuate band of dai'k brown containing eight small rufous spots, the six upper 
spots being lunular, with two short tails. 

Under-eide brown, paler towards the margins beyond the dark brown line, 
which crosses both wings from near the apex of the anterior-wing to near the anal 
angle of the posterior- wing, inside of which are numerous brown markings, and oat- 
side of which is an indi^tinct serrated line of same colour, but lighter, beyond 
which, on the posterior wing, is a row of eight small spots, corresponding with the 
small spots in the dark band on the upper-side. Exp. 3i in. 

This species has a curious resemblance to some of the male 
varieties of the eastern species, Folyxena^ especiallj in the band and 
spots on the posterior-wing. 

Hob, : Camaroons (Fuller). 

Chabaxes Nepenthes. 

Upper-eide straw colour. Anterior- wing with the costa and apical portion of 
the wing, as in JSudamippve, dark brown, with a sub-marginal row of small spots, 
inside of which is another row of larger spots, and two still larger spots between 
the sub-costal neryules, all straw colour. A quadrangular dark brown spot at the 
end of the cell, the lower end of the spot, on the outside, extending down the upper 
and middle disco-cellular neryule. Posterior-wing with a double row of sub- 
marginal black spots, the outer row elongate, the inner row hastate, distinct from it, 
not joined as in JSudamippus and Dolon, two tails bluish-grey, outer margin black. 

UndeT'side silvery-white. Anterior-wing with a fulvous band, irregularly 
marked outside with black, extending from the costa beyond the middle to near the 
inner angle ; beyond which is a row of indistinct dark marks, and a fulvous band on 
the outer margin ; two black spots within the cell ; two black lines on the upper 
and middle disco-cellular nervules, the inner one sinuate, under which are two black 
spots : near the costa, about half-way between the cell and the first fulvous band, 
are two more small black spots. Posterior- wing with the double row of submarginal 
spots as above, the inner row bordered inside with a fulvous band, which, near the 
anal angle, joins an irregular fulvous band, extending down the wing along the 
abdominal fold from the costa, near the base, to the anal angle, where it joins a mar- 
ginal fulvous band bordered with grey. On either side of the band down the wing 
are several black lines and spots, and two transverse, black, elongate spots on the 
abdominal fold, a little above the anal angle. Exp. 3i in. 

Near to Eudamippus and Dolon but quite distinct. 
JECab. : Siam (Bock). 

London : June, 1883. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF BRITISH ANTHOMTIIDM, 

BY B. H. MEADE. 
{Continued from p. 14.) 

All the remaining species in this Family have the eyes widely 
separated in both sexes, and are thus related to the smaller acalypte- 
rate MuscidcB ; their calyptra or alulets are always, however, more or 
less highly developed, so they must be retained among the AntJiomyiida. 

With the exception of those in the peculiar genus Lispa, Meigen 
included almost all the other species in the genus Ctsnosia ; they 
differ, however, so much from each other in the size of the alulets, in 
the degree of pubescence of the arista, and in other characters, that 
it is necessary to divide them into a number of groups or genera, 
which I will briefly arrange or analyze in the following table : 

A. Alulets large, with unequal scales. 

B. Palpi Tnth dilated eztremitiee LiSFA, Latr. 

BB. Palpi of the ordinary shape. 

C. Arista plumose Gasicba, Desr. 

CC. Arista pubescent or bare. 

D. Abdomen of S narrow, cylindrical, and with projecting appen- 
dages Machobchis, Bnd. 

DD. Abdomen of ^ clubbed at the end, and without projecting ap- 
pendages. 

£. Internal transverse rein of wing opposite the end of the 
axillary vein. 

P. Forehead and epistome prominent... 

Mblanoohblia, Bond. 

PP. Porehead and epistome unprojeoting... 

CiBKOSiA, Meig. 

£E. Internal transverse vein opposite the end of first longitudi- 
nal yein Athbbigona, Bond. 

AA Alulets small, with equal sized scales. 

G-. Arista plumose, or sub-plumose. 

H. Anal vein prolonged to the margin of wing... 

Mtcophaoa, Bond. 

HH. Anal vein shortened Chblisia, Bond. 

GtOt. Arista pubescent or bare Schjbnomyza, Hal. 

23. LISPA, Latr. 

Oen. ch. — Eyes bare, widely separated in both sexes ; arista plu- 
mose ; palpi with dilated extremities ; alulets with the lower scale 
much longer than the upper one ; anal vein elongated, but not reaching 
the margin of the wing. 


• 
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1. TENTACULATA, Deg. | 2. LITOEEA, Fall. 

Only two British species have been recorded of this singular genus, which maj 
at once be distinguished from all the other Anthomyds by the singular spatulate en- 
largement of the ends of their palpi. Neither of them are common ; L. litorea is 
a maritime insect. 

24. CAEICEA, Desv. 
Gen, ch, — Eyes bare, widely separated by a space of nearly equal 
width in both sexes ; arista with long hairs ; alulets well developed ; 
tibisB all armed at their apices with four or five spines ; anal vein 
rather short, only reaching about half-way from the base to the margin 
the wing. 


1. TIGHINA, Fab. 
leonina^ Bond. 


2. CILIATO-COSTA, Zett. 
pantherina ?, Eond. 

C. TiGEiNA, Fab. 

This very common species has a long arista, which is only plumose along its 
basal half; the distal part being nearly bare. It has only three bristles seated on 
black spots, behind the transverse suture, in each of the two middle longitudinal 
rows of setflB on the thorax. The females closely resemble those of Spilogaster 
communis, but may be at once distinguished from them by the circlets of spines at 
the ends of the tibiee. 

C. CILIATO-COSTA, Zett. 

This differs from C. tigrina by having the two basal joints of the antennae rufous ; 
by the arista being plumose along almost its whole length ; by having four instead 
of three bristles behind the suture in the middle dorsal thoracic rows of sets ; by 
the costal spine and cilise being much more deyeloped ; and by the transverse veins 
of the wings being more clouded. Bare. I only know the male. 

25. MACHOECHIS, Eond. 

Caenosia, Meig., Schin., &c. 

Gen, ch. — Eyes bare, widely separated in both sexes ; arista pu- 
bescent ; abdomen of male narrow and sub-cylindrical, with prominent 
sub-anal appendages ; alulets with unequal-sized scales ; anal veins 
of wings not prolonged to the margin ; legs elongated. 

1. INTEEMEDIA, Fall. | 2. MEDITATA, Fall. 

3. MEANS, Meig. 

M. INTEEMEDIA, Fall. 

This, the largest species (5 to 7 mm.), is of a dull ash-grey colour ; the arista is 
sub-plumose ; the thorax is marked with two brown lines ; the abdomen is long, 
narrow, cylindrical, and immaculate ; the legs are yellow, with the exception of the 
fore femora, the coxee, and the tarsi, which are all grey ; the hind femora are longer 
than the abdomen ; the pulvilli are large and yellow. Not uncommon. 
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M. MEDITATA, Fall. 

The arista has only short pubescence ; the abdomen of the male is shorter and 
more conical than in M. intermedia ; marked on tho dorsum with four brown spots, 
uid furnished on the under-side of the penultimate segment with a Tery large pro- 
jecting process ; the legs have the oox»i femora, and tarsi, all black, and the knees 
and tibiiB yellow. Bare. 

M. MEAXS, Meig. 

This species is yery similar in form to M. intermedia, but is smaller (4 mm.) ; 
the arista is sub-plumose ; the abdomen immaculate ; alulets rather small, but with 
unequal scales ; the legs are entirely black, with the exception of the knees and the 
proximal thirds of the fore femora, which are yellow. Not common. 

{To he cotUinued), 


FURTHER IISTFORMATION AS TO THE MiaRATORY HABITS OP THE 
GALL-MAKINa APHIDES OP THE ELM. 

BY JULES LICHTENSTEIN. 

My good and learned friend, Professor Horvath, Director of the 
Fhylloxera station in Budapest, is an eminent Hemipterist, well known 
from his many good works on the Hemiptera-Heteroptera. He has 
DOW lately entered on the study of the Hotnoptera also, and has made 
such good progress that he became in a few years the first authority 
in his country for the knowledge of the Phylloxera, and was appointed 
director to the Phylloxera station of Hungary. 

When I had the pleasure of seeing him here, I called his attention 
to my new ideas on the evolution of plant-lice from galls, and asked 
his good aid to support me against Home of my adversaries in Paris, 
who consider, as a poetical fancy, my theories of migrations from 
plant to plant, or even from galls on trees, like elms or poplars, to 
grass roots. 

Prof. Horvdth is a sharp observer, and deserves more than any 
one the adjective of " oculatUsimus" so often employed in entomology. 
Thus, I had the pleasure, soon after having charged him with that 
work of observation, to see in a French entomological paper (Revue 
Fran9aise d'Entomologie, April, 1883) a note from Horvdth announcing 
that my theories were deserving of full confidence, for he had atten- 
tively observed the root-louse of the Zea mats {Pemphigus zea^mdidis, 
L. Dufour, after F. Low), and had arrived at the conviction that it 
flew from the maize-roots to the trunks of the elm trees where it de- 
posited the sexual forms. 

Of course, I was highly pleased with this discovery, much more 
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80, indeed, than was M. le Prof esseur Balbiani, who had on former 
occasions declared such a migration quite opposed to entomological 
and botanical laws. 

Moreover, as only one species of Femphigus is known on the elm 
tree, viz. : the Pemphigus pallidus, Haliday (sub. Sriosoma), I fancied 
it was now a very easy job to gather galls of that insect when the 
emigration takes place, to put the emigrant winged-lice on roots of 
maize, and to notice how they throve. 

Under a bell glass I placed some good clean garden earth, in 
which I had planted some grains of Indian com, and I thought, at the 
same time, I could try also to put besides the Pemphigus galls the other 
four galls of the elm tree.* There is a sixth gall-louse on elm, the 
Colopha compressa, but it occurs only on TJlmus effusa^ and never on 
JJlmus campestris in which the others are abundant. Well, to my 
great disappointment, not one of the young Pemphigus touched the 
maize-roots ; they were all dead and dried up, in a few days. But, to 
my still greater astonishment, the young of Tetraneura ulmijihe most 
common of all the elm gall lice, fixed themselves immediately on the 
tender rootlets of the plant, and went on sucking and growing bo 
satisfactorily, that, in ten days, they had acquired nearly double their 
previous size, and were covered with the usual white secretion*, which 
we generally see on these insects. 

ImrCiediately the idea occurred to me that M. Horvath finding a 
root-louse on the Indian com, had jumped to the conclusion that it 
could be no other than the Pemphigus zea-matdis, and had never 
thought that it might be a Tetraneura, 

Indeed, the difference between the two genera is a very trifling 
one : Tetraneura has but one cubital nervure in the under- wings, while 
Pemphigus has two, and no under-ground species of Tetraneura is 
known up to this time. 

Hence, I wrote to Prof. Horvdth : — " Please, dear friend, send me 
at once what you call Pemphigus zea-maidis,** By return of post I 
had the insect ; I put it under the microscope, and saw at once it was 
a Tetraneura, and the very Tetraneura ulmi upon which Baron von 
G-leichen began his well-known observations, in Nuremberg, in 1770, 
and of which the full biology has also been discovered only in 1882, in 
Budapest ; so now we know exactly : 

1st. — That the ^' Tetraneura ulmi " comes out of eggs deposited 
in the crevices of the trunks of the elm tree, in the beginning of 
May, and forms a gall on the leaf. It is the Pseudogynafundatrix, 

* Vis. : ^ck\zx)iMv.Ya uZmt and UuMuffiwiWL, Tttra.'Muru vXad and rubra. 
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2nd.-- That in the gall the Jundairia deposits a great number of 
young, which all acquire wings. They are the PseudogyncB migrante9, 
which fly away. Elaborate treatises, full of exact obserrations about 
those two stages of life, have been published by Baron von Q-leichen, 
in 1770, and by Prof. Kessler, in Cassel, in 1878-1882. 

3rd. — The young lice deposited by the Paeudogyna migrans have 
been educated by Lichtenstein, in Montpellier, on roots of maize, for 
a fortnight. Prof. Horvdth, in Budapest, has found them on the roots 
of the same plant in October, 1881-82 ; it is the Pteudogyna migranSj 
apterous and subterranean. 

4th. — The descendants of these apterous lice get wings and return 
to the elm ; these are the Pseudogynof pupifercB, Horvdth has found 
them at the roots of maize, and many other observers, Lichtenstein, 
Kessler, Courchet, &c., have found them on the elm trunks. Here 
they bring the sexual forms, which copulate and lay the eggs, out of 
which proceed ^e fundafrices. 

And so, as Columbus, when searching for India, discovered 
America instead. Prof. Horvdth, thinking he had discovered the evo- 
lution of Pemphigus zecB-maidis^hsA discovered the biology of Tetraneura 
ulmi. 

La Lironde, Montpellier : 
nth July, 1883. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LAKVA, &o., OF MELIANA FLAMMEA. 

BY WILLIAM BUGKLEB. 

It is a great satisfaction to have figured the larva of Jlammea, and 
to be able to offer the following description of it, and of the pupa; as 
hitherto, so far as I know, it appears as in the Manual to have remained 
among the " unknown "; a circumstance not very surprising from the 
fact of its being a fen-haunting species of obscure habit and restricted 
in its locality. 

Here I desire to express my deep sense of thankfulness to Mr. 
W. H. B. Fletcher, for his great kindness in supplying me with a 
dozen examples of the larva on the ISth of September, 1882, and on 
subsequent occasions with their food, which otherwise I could not 
have obtained for them; also for points of interest connected with 
the discovery of the larva by his friend Mr. F. D. "Wheeler of Norwich, 
some three or four years ago, who, while collecting in the Norfolk fens, 
was interested in the appearance of this larva and took some home, 
where they spun up in the heads of reeds, and yielded the moth in 
the following spring. 
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I found, just as I had been instructed by Mr. Fletcher, that the 
larvae spent most of their time within the old hollow stems of Artmdo 
phragmites, several harbouring together in a stem, wherein they lay 
stretched out at full length, one beyond another, and came out at night 
to feed on the leaves of fresh reeds ; at first consuming a tolerable 
quantity, then less by degrees towards the end of the month, when 
their feeding had entirely ceased ; each stem was now stopped up by 
a diaphragm or plug of pale whity-brown silk, spun across a little 
within each end ; at the same time I became aware of one larva having 
fastened two stems together that had lain side by side among the 
leaves, and it had cleverly utilized the situation by loosening a portion 
of the old sheathing-leaf from one of the stems, and after creeping 
beneath this had, by means of silk threads, spun it firmly on both stems 
as the covering and protection of a sufficiently commodious puparium 
between them. 

On the 2nd of October, when about to place them in a cage for 
the winter, I noticed a larva much contracted in length and fast ap- 
proaching the pupal change lying loose amongst the leaves ; beneath 
these at the bottom I presently found one had already become a pupa, 
and was lying there naked and unattached. 

The two last mentioned, as well as those spun up in the stems, all 
disclosed fine and perfect specimens of the insect in this present month 
of June, the first was bred on the 5th, and the last on the 15th. By 
means of gentle forcing Mr. Fletcher succeeded in producing the moth 
as early as the 1st of April, and afterwards quite naturally and freely, 
rather in advance of mine. 

A first view of the larva is very suggestive of an immature 
Leucania, more perhaps of straminea than of any other species I am 
acquainted with, though not in its general colouring, as it dilEers con- 
siderably from that species in having a much dingier appearance, 
matching fairly well some of the old reed stems ; moreover, on a close 
inspection it is seen to have an extra fine line on either side, in addition 
to the usual arrangement of fine lines alternating with stripes that are 
observed on a true Leueania. 

The full grown larva of flammea is 1 inch 2 lines in length, ap- 
parently cylindrical, yet it is somewhat flattened beneath and slightly 
tapering at each end, the skin is soft and smooth, the segmental 
divisions moderately well defined, and the usual sub-dividing fine 
transverse wrinkles also, which are more noticeable on the sides, the 
anal legs rather splayed ; the ground colour above is greyish ochreous- 
brown faintly freckled with a darker fine reticulation, beneath, it is 
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paler inclining to greyish-drab ; the shining head is delicately reticulated 
with darker grey-brown, the plate on the second segment is a trifle 
darker than the ground of the back and glistens slightly, and is tra- 
versed by the dorsal and sub-dorsal lines ; the dorsal line is pale, and 
very thin, but well defined throughout its course by running between 
two fine lines of dark grey-brown which rather conspicuously rfelieye 
it ; a little above the sub-dorsal region the ground is broken by a 
stoutish paler line, then after an interval or what may be termed a 
stripe of the ground colour comes the sub-dorsal thin line, of a paler 
tint, closely followed by two other similar lines though more sinuous 
in character, these three are equi-distant ; from thence midway toward 
the spiracular region runs a stout pale line ; the spiracular stripe like 
the belly is of a pale somewhat greyish-drab tint well defined with an 
edging line both above and below of still paler tint ; the black dots of 
the trapezoidals are so minute as to almost escape notice, but the single 
black dots of the row along the side are larger, also the row of two's 
lower down in line with each spiracle situated between them, this is 
whitish tenderly outlined with black ; other very minute black dots 
follow beneath, the legs are of the same tint as the belly and have dark 
brown hooks. 

The pupa is 7i lines in length, of a slender, rather cylindrical 
figure, the head is rounded above and produced a little obtusely 
beneath, the thorax is rather the stoutest part, otherwise it is nearly 
equal in substance throughout ; the wing covers of moderate length, 
wrapped close to the body, the moveable rings of the abdomen are 
deeply cut, and each with an anterior margin of punctate roughness 
on the back, the last two rings taper to the anal tip, which is furnished 
with two very minute thorny points and curly -topped bristles ; its 
colour at first is light brown, and soon grows reddish-brown, and in 
twenty-four hours the darkest mahogany-brown, later to blackish - 
brown, the surface rather shining. 

After all the insects were bred, an examination of the interior of 
the stems showed one piece of four and a half inches long having a 
knot at one-third of the length, and in this shorter division one pu- 
parium, and a pupa skin with its tail near the knot, on the other side 
of the knot in the longer division two pupa skins, one beyond the other, 
lying reversed so that the tails of all three pointed towards the knot; 
a diaphragm of silk mixed with gnawed particles from the lining 
membrane of the stem was at either end of each puparium, which in 
length varied from nine to eleven lines, and comfortably held the 
shrivelled-up larval skin, the diaphragm in front of the middle occupant 
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had been doubled in thickness, and probably this insect had to wait for 
its escape until the puparium in front was freed. Two other stems, 
about two and a half inches in length, contained two pupa-skins in 
each, with their tails towards each other ; three shorter pieces of stem 
' had in each one pupa-skin ; another stem three inches long was like 
all the others in being well lined with silk, it held a single diaphragm, 
but was otherwise empty. 

Emsworth : June 21th, 1883. 


SOME NEW SPECIES AND GENERA OF COLEOPTEBA FROM 

NEW ZEALAND. 

BY n. SHAHP, M.B. 
{Concluded from p. 27). 

SAPHOEHYNCHUS, n. g. . 

AntennsB inserted near together, on the front of the sides of the 
rostrum behind its middle, elongate ; scape elongate, reaching con- 
siderably beyond the eyes ; club elongate and slender. Nostrum 
longer than the thorax, curved, thickened at point of the insertion of 
the antennae, in front of this smooth and cylindrical ; parts of the 
mouth small, mandibles but little exposed : scrobes deep and large in 
front, visible from the front, short, passing backwards, becoming 
rapidly vague and not attaining the eye. Eyes oval ; thorax in front 
with ocular lobe, touching and slightly covering the hind margin of 
the eye. Thorax convex, front margin of presternum emarginate; 
no rostral channel ; front coxae quite contiguous ; metasternum rather 
elongate ; abdominal sutures straight ; tarsi well developed, the three 
basal joints densely clothed with pile beneath, 3rd joint broad and 
short, deeply cleft ; claws very divergent. 

This appears to be another very anomalous form of Curculionida, 
and I cannot point out any near ally for it ; the insertion of the 
antennae far back on the rostrum, but near the front, so that they are 
less separated than usual, the insertion taking place on an incrassation, 
so that the scrobes, very deep at the insertion, are almost provided with 
pterygia, together with the elongate scape, seem to suggest that the 
insect is an isolated form that may be placed between Glypeorhynchus 
and the Australian Bhinaria, 

Saphoehtnchtjs longicoenis, «. sp, 
Angustulm, convexus, piceusy corpore, cumque pedibuSj griseo- 
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squamoso, rostro ante antennas nudo 8uh-l<Btngato ; prothorace elongate, 
rugoso ; elgfris interstitiis altemis, 3°, 5°, et 7°, plus minusve hreviter 
vageque costatis, laterihus ad humeris vix angulatim prominulis. 

Long., excl. rest., 6^ mm. ; rostri, S\ mm. 

Rostrum curved, deflexed, above the antennae rugose and clothed with pale 
scales, below the antennae bare. Antennae with elongate scape, which does not quite 
equal in length the funiculus, second and third Joints very elongate, the following 
joints gradually shorter, but even the eighth elongate, club elongate, slender, acu- 
minate, evidently three-jointed. Thorax sub-globose, but rather longer than broad, 
Teiy densely and coarsely sculptured, and bearing numerous pale scales. Elytra 
elongate, with series of coarse punctures, which, however, are not distinct, the 
surface being rather uneven, and bearing a clothing of scales, apparently easily 
removed ; at each side, just behind the shoulder, there is a slight angular promi- 
nence ; they are much declivous behind, and on the curved portion the suture is 
somewhat elevated, the third interstice is a little elevated near the base, and again 
about the middle, the fifth interstice is more, evenly elevated, but the elevation does 
not extend to the base or the extremity, and the seventh interstice is slightly elevated 
from the sub-humeral projection backwards. The legs are elongate and clothed with 
scales and hairs, the tarsi with hairs alone. 

The specimen of this insect sent to me by Mr. Helms as No. 229 
was found in the same locality as Ch/peorhynchus gracilipes, viz., 
Mouri Creek. 

DOETTOMTJS ELEGAN8, n. Sp. 

Angustulus,fulvO'testaceus, opacus, squamosus, squamulis pallidis, 
elytris pone medium fascia valde angulata suhnuda, hrunnea ; prothorace 
cylindrico, elytris angustiore. Long., excl. rost., 3^ mm. 

Bostrum opaque, behind the insertion of antennae with some scales, vertex 
^th a large brown patch on each side ; eyes not prominent. Thorax rather longer 
than broad, narrow, nearly straight at the sides, rather densely clothed with pale 
scales. Elytra narrow, elongate, and parallel at the sides, till near the extremity, 
clothed at the base with pale scales, a line of these proceeding backwards from each 
side to the suture, so as to form a V'^haped mark, immediately precedes a space of 
darker colour, from which scales are nearly absent, and is very conspicuous ; imme- 
diately before the apex there is another less definite band of pale scales. The tooth 
on the anterior femur large. * 

I have received two specimens of this very distinct species from 
Mr. Helms. It will probably prove to be entitled to generic distinc- 
tion when the New Zealand Erirhini are thoroughly and critically 
dealt with. 

EUGNOMtrS AEGUTUS, «. sp. 

Angustulus, rufescens, suhtus squamulis alhidis (ad humeros densi- 
oribus et subochraceis) vestitus ; superne pile depressa vestitus, scutello 
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suturaque ad basin albido-squamosiSj elytris ad basin cirea scutellum 
fasciaque mediali sat arguta nigrO'Sanguineis, Long, 4 — ^\ mm. 

This species has the surface more densely clothed, and with a rather more 
definite limitation of the marks than is usual in the allies. The antenna are pale 
red, and the rostrum is red, the head behind the eyes more obscure ; both, are 
densely punctate, as is also the thorax, and all these parts are clothed with depressed, 
fine, hair-like scales of a pale flayesoent colour, a white line of rather coarser scales 
running along the middle of the thorax ; this white line is continued along the 
scutellum and on the basal portion of the suture ; and around the pale line thus 
formed at the base of the elytra, there is a patch of colour of a much darker red 
than the general ground colour, and on the middle there is an irregular sub-angulate 
fascia of similar dark yinous-red colour : the rest of the elytra have a pale clothing, 
which is most dense and definite behind the medial fascia : the surface bears a few 
fine, upright, pale hairs. 

Mr. Helms has sent five specimens of tbis species from Grey- 
mouth ; and I have a pair in bad condition of a closely allied but 
distinct species, found by Mr. Wakefield at Christchurch. 

Tychantjs bitfo, n, sp. 

Latus et brevis, squamuUs depressis densissime vestitus, rostrofere 

nudo, lato, opaco, nigrOy antennis ferrugineis ; prothorace antice valde 

angustato, margine anteriore in medio bi-ongulariter prominulo ; elytris 

utrinque prope scutellum sub-nodosis, posterius decUvis utrinque ante 

medium fascia albida, cuneiformi. 

Long, rpstr, excl.^ b\ mm. ; lat., 3 mm. 

The rostrum is scarcely so long as the thorax, is not curved, but is broad, dull 
above, punctate, but not densely, some of the punctures bearing a depressed seta. 
The antennae are entirely ferruginous. The thorax is as broad behind as the elytra ; 
from the base to the middle it becomes slightly broader, and has sharply defined 
sides, in front of this it is excessively narrowed, the elevations over the head are 
very distinct, and there are on the middle two transverse, rather ill-defined, sub- 
angular elevations, the whole surface evenly clothed with rather coarse griseous- 
brown scales, probably variable in colour. Elytra clothed with scales, finer than 
those on the thorax, but rather similar in colour, and not variegate, except by a 
large, pale, very conspicuous, wedge-shaped mark on each, extending from each side 
towards the suture, which, however, it does not reach ; on the basal portion there 
are some coarse pits. The legs are densely squamose, and the femora have a large 
angular prominence. 

This insect has more the facies of a Sympedius than a Thfchanus ; 
indeed, the limits of these Acalles genera are not at present very 
definite. 

Mr. Helms has sent T, bufo as ]N'o. 134<, and informs me it is rare 
at Greymouth. 

Thomhill: 3farcA 22»d, 1883. 


Ebbatttm : page 27, line 18 from top, for RHynchides read Otiorht/nchideg, 
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Abundance of Flusia gamma at Sartfepool. — Mr. Barrett desires information 
respecting this insect from the south or south-west of England. May I be allowed 
to give an account of its appearance in exactly the opposite quarter, the north-east ? 
From want of time, I have only been able to run out at night to some tufts of 
Silene flowers on the railway side. I first went in the evening of May 2l8t, and 
found Flusia gamma swarming. They fly rather earlier . than most of those insects 
that frequent Silene injlata, and have a hovering habit, very like Jf. stellatarwn. 
From that time to the present (7th July), they have been most abundant. I, too, 
noticed their fine condition, but do not think that very unusual. Indeed, wherever 
they came from, they must have hibernated. I think they are generally more slate- 
coloured in spring than in autumn, the deeper hues probably fading during their 
winter sleep. I have taken one, and seen several, very small in size, that I took only 
expanding 1| inches. I saw none last autumn, and it has been comparatively 
scarce since 1879, when it occurred in all stages in countless thousands. I have had 
no opportunity of observing V, oarduiy but even here, so far to the north, the sum- 
mer insects in 1879 deposited their eggs, and the larva perished in the autumn for 
want of food, when the thistles died down. — John E. Bobson, Hartlepool : July, 
1883. 

Flusia gamma and Vanessa oardui at Mdrtlepool. — Since sending note on the 
abundance of P. gamma^ I took the opportunity to-day to go in search of V. carduiy 
that I might add my mite of testimony one way or other. I made my way to some 
waste ground, much overgrown with thistles, as the likeliest spot near here for the 
insect to be found. Before I had actually reached the place, I saw it on the wing, 
and found it there in greater abundance than I had ever seen it before. I captured 
two or three to examine, and found them in good condition, though rather faded in 
colour, but that seemed more the effect of hibernation than wear. The swarm, 
therefore, of both these insects, to which Mr. Barrett calls attention, has at least 
been large enough to extend from "Wales to the North-East of England. — Id. : 
mh July, 1883. 

Description of the larva of Pempelia betula. — On June 2nd last, accompanied 
by Mr. George Tindall, I visited the Green Farm Wood, Doncaster, to search for the 
larvae of Pempelia betula. Mr. W. Warren, of Cambridge, had told us he used to 
take it there, and, following his instructions, Mr. Tindall soon discovered a fine, 
nearly full-fed specimen ; and, before the afternoon was over, we had each the satis- 
fiiction of having secured several. 

Length, about three-quarters of an inch, and rather slender, but not con- 
spicuously so, in proportion. Head a little narrower than the second segment, it 
has the lobes rounded, and is, as is ako the second segment, polished. Body 
cylindrical, thickest in the middle, tapering gradually and evenly towards each 
extremity. Segmental divisions clearly defined, the skin soft and velvety, very 
sparingly clothed with short hairs. Ground colour dull velvety-black, head black 
and glossy, but very prettily marbled on the lobes with clear white, and there is also 
a white streak above the mandibles. Two clear, bright, lemon-yellow (white on the 
second and anal segments) stripes extend througb the centre of the dorsal area, 
running parallel from the second to the twelfth segment, where they unite and form 
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one stripe through it and the thirteenth. (When quite fall-grown, these stripes 
become paler, and are then of a warm oream-colour.) The only indication of sub- 
dorsal lines is in an indistinct and interrupted series of small white dots (more 
numerous in some specimens than in others), from the second to about the ninth 
segment. The spiracular stripes are of the clear bright lemon-yellow of those of 
the dorsal area, and below them is another equally broad, but more interrupted, 
white stripe. Spiracles black, the hairs grey. Ventral surface and pro-legs uniformly 
dull black, anterior legs also black, but highly polished. The larva is very pretty, 
and is a conspicuous and striking object when at rest, stretched along the midrib 
under a slight web on the upper-side of a birch leaf, the spinning of the slight web 
draws the edges of the leaf, and turns them up a little on each side. 

The bright colours are evidently not assumed until the last moult, but, unfor- 
tunately, I have no description of the larva in an earlier stage. Whilst collecting 
the larvsB, I put in a separate box a number of supposed birch-feeding TortriceSj Ac., 
one of which developed into a bright Pempelia hetulm, but the only recollection I 
have of it when found, is a dull uninteresting looking larva, brownish-black, with 
dingy, pale, double dorsal stripe. This specimen did not spin up until quite the end 
of June, whereas all the others were enclosed by about June 10th. My larvse formed 
their cocoons in the corners of their cage, but Mr. Warren writes me that, in 
a state of nature, " the larva makes a conspicuous white web in a leaf, or more fre- 
quently draws three or four leaves together ; these nests are easily seen, and it 
pupates within them." The pupa is from three-eighths to half-an-inch long, is 
rough, but highly polished, of the usual shape, except that it has a more pointed 
appearance, caused by the abdomen tapering rapidly to the anal segment, which ends 
with a rather sharp point. All the parts are prominently denned, the colour uni- 
formly black. My first imago appeared on July 3rd, but Mr. Tindall had one out 
on June 29th, and two more the day following, and he captured a female specimen 
at large in the wood on the 28th. — G-EO. T. Fobbitt, Huddersfield : July llthy 
1883. 

Tenthredo testudinea, Klug. — On the 20th May, an espalier apple-tree was 
covered with blossoms, from which a hundred or more apples set, but on the 20th 
June, sixty of these, each about the size of a hazel-nut, were lying on the ground. 
Each was found to have a black hole on one side, and in some, at a little distance, 
was another larger, from which black matter was exuding. On cutting open 
the apples, it was seen that they were mere shells, nearly filled with black-brown 
powdery ejecta, those with one hole containing also a larva, but from those with two 
holes the larva-tenant had escaped : they have their exits and their entrances, they 
made the small hole to go in, and the larger one to get out : on the 29th June, the 
tenements were all vacated. The eggs from which the larvse came had been laid in 
the flowers, so that the active, eating-life of the larvse had existed only for four or 
five weeks, and yet, during that time, they lived fast, for they were plump, sleek 
creatures, half-an-inch in length, when turned out of their banquet-halls, though 
while in situ they had been obliged to conform to circumstances, for, what with that 
which they had eaten and voided, and that which they still had to eat, they had no 
option but to assume a curved, recumbent position. Then, having fared sumptuously 
every day (and night, too, doubtless), they turned out into the open world, and, like 
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their progenitors, will have to braye the perils of their life to come, during a rest of 
eleven months in ante-natal tombs, whence the perfected surviyors will arise next 
May to continue the yearly round of their race. Not before, not after, the time 
when apple-blossoms come will they appear ; if they came forth at any other period 
the race would be extinguished. Strange, yet true : a striking instance out of a 
thousand of the care and preyision of Nature. 

To return to the laryse. I took one in my hand, in order to obtain an obser- 
vation of its longitude, and it at once obligingly put itself into a straight position. 
Then I saw that it had twenty legs : six thoracic, long and tapering ; twelve ventral, 
short ; and two anal ; the head comparatively small, that is, not in proportion to the 
&t*body — not an unusual thing with obese animals — and, except this head, which 
was of a darker hue, the whole larva was of a pale cream- white. I hope I may be 
forgiven for mentioning cream in this connection, for there was more - than met the 
eye, the nose being involuntarily brought into requisition by a villainous scent that 
exhaled from the not uncomely creature, which had thriven despite the defective 
sanitary state of its dwelling. The smell was more like that of a Cossus larva than 
that of Eau de Cologne (which, in the opinion of a Scotch fish- wife, is a " bonnie 
stink "), and, like the odour of sanctity, no doubt serves to place the possessors 
within the cordon of protected creatures, for the bird, beetle, or other aggressive 
animal that would eat such unsavoury morsels as these, must have a rare and de- 
graded appetite. Will it be argued that the stink is the result of cumulative 
mimicry, or that it is a property entailed by the remote ancestral proprietor of the 
protective essence ? How did he or she invent or acquire it ? 

I have been able to identify this species by the account given of it by Professor 
J. 0, Westwood, in his paper on saw-flies, in the " Entomologist's Annual," for 
1858, page 134. — J. W. Dotj&las, 8, Beaufort Q-ardens, Lewisham : July 2nd, 1883. 

^Clejptes semiauratus bred. — As this insect seems uncommon here, I have met 
with no more than eight specimens ; the capture of a specimen a few days ago, 
sufficed to recall the circumstance of my having once or twice bred the species. I 
have an impression that 1 once bred a $ from the puparium of a Dipteron, obtained 
by digging ; but, as this occurred when 1 did not label my specimens, there is no 
proof forthcoming. A case which admits of no doubt, is my having dug at roots of 
poplar, in the autumn of 1871, the cocoon of a Nematus (probably N. caruleocar- 
puSf Htg.), from which emerged, on June 26th, 1872, a ? of C semiauratus. I have 
the insect and cocoon, both labelled, and lettered in addition, at the time. The exit- 
hole is at the side of the cocoon. — J. E. Fletcheb, Worcester : t/wty, 1883. 

Athous difformis. — This insect, which is usually looked upon as a very scarce 
thing, has been taken near here at Guestling, in great abundance this year. I think 
that the reason why it has not been found elsewhere for some years is, that collectors 
have not looked for it at the right time of day, or, rather, night. I find it by 
sweeping the standing grass in the evening. It is most numerous about 8 p.m. 
On the 28th June I obtained four dozen specimens : the next night Mr. Bloomfield 
caught six dozen, and fco-night, between us, we took over one hundred specimens. 
Among all these there were only two or three 9 • I have often swept the same 
places in the day-time, without getting one of either sex. It has also turned up 
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sparingly in the same plaoe where I found it last year. It would be well if some 
Coleopterist, resident in the south, would try elsewhere to obtain this species in the 
same way. — Edwaed P. Collbtt, St. Leonards-on-Sea : 4,ih July^ 1883. 

Coleoptera at Dulwich. — Notwithstanding the constant encroachment of bricks 
and mortar, the neighbourhood of Dulwich would still seem to possess some title to 
its old fame as a productive hunting-ground for the entomologist, at any rate, so far 
as the Coleoptera are concerned. Thus, from faggots this year I have taken, among 
many others, the following species : Megacronus cingulatusy PhlcBopora corticalut, 
Coryphium angusticolle (several), Cryptophagus piloaus, Lathridius testaceus, and 
JBolitochara hella^ the latter in profusion. Fungi have produced Scaphisoma agari- 
cinum, somewhat commonly ; Liodes humeralis in abundance ; Amphicyllis globus, 
Triplax <enea, and various OyropheBneBt &c. Clinging to the under-surface of 
branches, &c., lying upon the ground, I have found Ischnoglossa rufo-picea, Aleochara 
morion, Conurus immaculattis, Cl^mhus minutus, Leptinus testaceus (one only), 
Acalles ptinoides, Alexia pilifera, and C. vestitus (several) ; Aleochara lata in some 
numbers from carrion ; Homalota cinnamomea from Cossus burrows ; Brgaxis 
HeJferi, Throscus dermestoides (in numbers) and Apteropeda graminis, by night, 
sweeping; and Megatoma undata, upon a fence, complete the list. — Thbodobb 
Wood, 5, Selwyn Terrace, Upper Norwood : July 3rd, 1883. 
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Dr. Qustav Flor, Professor of Zoology in the University at Dorpat, died there 
on the 13th May : of his age, or the cause of his death, we are not informed. He 
is known in England by his great work on Livonian Semiptera^ " Rhynchoten 
Livlands," in two volumes, published at Dorpat in 1860 and 1861, which, in their 
design and execution, show the mind of a master, the leading characteristic being 
the importance he assigns to the genitalia in indicating generic and specific differ- 
ences and affinities : thus he kept to large genera in contrast to the infinitesimal 
genera founded on the exaggerated importance of microscopic variations of structure 
in use by the analytical school, of which an example appeared in Fieber's " Euro- 
paischen Hemiptera," published in 1861. 

He also published : " Zur Kenntniss der Bhynchoten : Besohreibung neuer 
Arten aus der Familie Psyllodea, Burm." (Bull. Soc; Imp. Nat. Moscou, 1861). 
" Beitrage zu einer Kritik der von Fieber in den Jahren 1858 — 61, verdffentlichten 
Schriften uber Bhynchoten" (Wien. ent. Monats., vi, 1862). 

Besides these we know not of any entomological work published by Dr. Flor. 
In 1865 he wrote to us that during the winter of that year the third volume of his 
" Bhynchoten Livlands," containing the Aphides, would be published ; but it did 
not appear, nor, as far as we are aware, were his entomological labours continued. 
Some years after he excused himself from giving an opinion about some critical 
questions respecting species, on account of the defective vision with which he had 
been afflicted : this probably caused the greatly regretted cessation of bis entomolo- 
gical work. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF ENDUOMIS VSMSICOLOB. 

BY WILLIAM BUCKLEB. 

A loDg cherished desire of obtaining eggs of this species, for 
the purpose of watching the hirva through all its stages, was gratified 
on 6th of May, 1881, when a dozen laid on bits of paper and birch 
twig were sent me by Mr. H. McArthur from Kannoch. 

The larrsB began to hatch in the early morning of May 22nd, and 
continued to appear at intervals throughout that day and up to the next 
morning, when the two latest were hatched. 

At once the young larvaB took readily to birch as their food, and 
moulted the first time on the 28th — 30th of the month ; on the 3rd 
of June, most of them had again moulted, and on the 9th' and 10th, 
for the third time ; and their last (the fourth) moult began on the 
I7th, and concluded within a few following days. 

Full growth was attained by some on the 26th of June, and from 
this date onward the remainder matured at intervals one after another 
until the 9th of July, when the last larva retired into the moss provided 
for the purpose. 

In 1882, 1 was prevented from looking into their cage until the 
Ist of April, when I saw some specimens had already been out some 
time, as three or four were dead and much shattered ; after this, on 
the 3rd, a male and two females emerged, and another female on the 
8th : three pupsB remained over until the present year, 1883, when, on 
April 12th, a male was bred, followed on the 18th by another, and on 
the 2l8t by a female, the males being much finer specimens than those 
of the previous year. 

The egg of versicolor is of a good size, about 2 mm. in length, 
and rather more than 1 mm. wide, in shape much like that of a brick 
with rounded-ofE angles, slightly depressed on the upper-side, some- 
times on both sides, the surface apparently smooth and very glossy ; 
when first laid, it is of a light green colour, but this, in the course of a 
few days, changes to dark brownish-purple, much the colour of a fresh 
birch twig, which lasts for about fifteen days, and then assumes a 
purplish-violet tint, gleaming like an amethyst, and the interior seems 
a little cloudy ; a few hours later, it is fainter and pinkish, and then 
the larva soon hatches. The empty shell, ^with the circular hole of 
egress at one end, still retains a faint tinge of pinkish-violet after the 
larva has escaped. 

On leaving the egg-shell, the larva is a stout and robust creature 

of cylindrical figure, the head, as usual at this time, the largest segment,. 

o 
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is of a dull black colour, with greenish mouth ; the body velvety-black, 
with a dingy olive-greenish plate on the second segment, having a wide 
black dorsal division ; on the other segments, are olivaceous greenish- 
yellow tubercular warts, each anterior pair on the back being distinctly 
larger than the others, which are very minute, all bearing a few weak 
soft yellowish hairs ; a black dorsal blunt projection is on the twelfth 
segment ; the anal plate and outer sides of the anal legs are pale olive- 
greenish-yellow ; the ventral legs are blackish on the outside with 
greenish innerside, the anterior legs olivacepus yellow and shining. 
From the first, they at intervals fed on two particular leaves near the 
top of tlie birch spray whereon they had all assembled, holding 
to the twig by their ventral and anal legs only, the fore-part of each 
body being bent back away from the twig, leaving the anterior legs 
free ; by the fourth day, their colouring had become dingy blackish- 
olive, with the mouth orange-ochreous, a blackish dorsal line, black 
tubercular spots, a conical hump on the twelfth segment, a faintly paler 
spiracular ridge on the thoracic region, and the anterior legs pale 
orange, with black bases. 

After the first moult, the ground-colour is of a subdued green, 
thickly freckled with black atoms ; the head and plate on second 
segment paler, of sober greenish-yellow, as are also the spiracular 
ridge on the thoracic segments, and a green backward-slanting stripe 
on the side of each of the others, and this is still paler and yellower 
on the eleventh and the twelfth, on which last a stripe begins at the 
top of the blunt eminence ; the anal flap is margined with the same 
colour ; the head is marked with two black stripes on either side ; a 
black dorsal line divides the front plate, and continues throughout 
over the hump as far as the anal flap. 

After the second moult, they were an inch long, and then broke 
up their society and separated for independent existence, yet were 
sufficiently amiable, whenever they chanced to find themselves near 
each other, to agree perfectly well at any time ; while resting, they 
still elevated the front part of their bodies as when younger ; at this 
stage, the colour of the back is much lighter green, the dorsal line 
dark green, except at the apex of the hump, where it is black ; the 
sides are of a fuller green finely dotted with black ; on the back, the 
dots show greenish, though they have become nearly obsolete there ; 
the stripes on the head are alternately whitish-yellow and dark green, 
and on the thoracic segments the whitish spiracular ridge is cojispicuous, 
as also on the other segments are the side stripes of yellowish-white 
bordered above with deep green, and these also now not only reach 
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the segmental division in their downward slant, but cross it, and are 
thence continued narrowly and obscurely below on the segment 
following. 

After the third moult, their growth was quick, two days' feeding 
mereased the length from 1 inch 3 lines to 1 inch 4^ lines, with greater 
stoutness also in proportion, the thoracic segments decidedly tapering 
to the small head ; the relative colouring much as before, paler whitish- 
yellow-green on the back, with deeper green dorsal line, black at top of 
the prolonged hump, which is now seen to be slightly divided into two 
blunt points ; the yellowish side-stripes margined both above and 
below with deep green, and the sides below them of still deeper green, 
irrorated with fine black dots, except just where the attenuated 
continuations of the side-stripes can be traced ; the bases of the 
anterior legs black. 

After tho fourth and last moult, their docile behaviour continued 
to be remarkable, as they showed no disinclination to be handled, but 
grew quite lethargic, often sleeping side by side contentedly like so 
many fat pigs ; but when awake, they made good use of their time, 
consuming a great quantity of birch, and their growth was com- 
mensurate, for, by 26th of June, some were 2 inches 3 lines in length, 
others, later, as much as 2 inches 7 lines, and bulky in proportion ; the 
head very small, with the thoracic segments rapidly tapering to it, and 
retractile as in ChcBrocampa, though to a less extent. The middle of the 
body is rather the thickest, and the twelfth segment, with its humped 
elevation bluntly pointed and slightly divided, slopes backward at 
an angle to the anal flap ; the ventral and anal legs are developed 
much after the fashion of Smerinthus ; the other segments are lightly 
sub-divided into four nearly equal portions by slight wrinkles, the 
segmental divisions more strongly defined, especially on the belly ; the 
skin is soft and smooth, glistening on the head, which is green, and has 
two whitish or yellowish- white stripes beginning on either side, and 
continuing to the end of the thoracic segments, the uppermost as a 
sub-dorsal, and the lower as an inflated spiracular stripe ; the back is 
pale opaque green, slightly inclining to yellowish in the lightest and to 
bluish in the deepest portions and in the dorsal line ; below the yellow 
stripes, which are bordered above with green, the ground colour of the 
sides is of a very deep and rich full green, increased in depth by the 
close irroration of minute black dots, and relieved by the white oval 
spiracles delicately outlined with black * in front of these comes a thin 
line of quiet ochreous-greenish, as though a continuation of the slanting 
stripe from the preceding segment, more noticeable on approaching 
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the ventral feet, which, like the base of the anal pair, are bright 
crimson ; the whitish-yellow stripe on the side of the eleventh segment 
continues downward beneath the spiracle on the twelfth ; from the top 
of the white horn-like hump, which is divided by a thin line of black, 
a whitish stripe descends on either side in a slight backward curve, and 
the anal flap is margined with yellowish ; the anterior legs are pale 
green, sometimes tipped with red, and with a black hook. 

When full fed, all the green colours of the larva change to brown, 
and it becomes restless until it finds the moss and leaves needful for 
its retirement and the construction of its cocoon. 

The cocoon varies in length from 1 inch 4 lines to 1 inch 7 lines, 
and is of long-elliptical shape, being from 6 to 8 lines in width ; it is 
composed of an open- worked reticulation of coarse black or black-brown 
silk threads, with round or broad oval interstices ; the fabric is extremely 
strong, tough and elastic, covered externally with moss and birch leaved 
firmly adherent. About a week or ten days before the time of emergence, 
the cocoon is pushed by the enclosed pupa from a prone to a vertical 
position, the upper end is ruptured, and the pupa protrudes its head 
through the opening and continues by degrees to advance, until it is 
exposed as far as the end of the wing-covers ; fixed in this position, it 
remains quiet a longer or shorter time until the insect is able to escape, 
though in two or three instances the pupa had worked itself out entirely 
free from the cocoon ' before the moth could be disclosed ; on ex- 
amination, the pupa could be seen to be well furnished with means for 
facilitating such movements, as described below. 

The pupa itself measures in the male a length of 12 to 14 or 15 
lines, in the female from 17 to 18 lines, or occasionally a little more ; 
it is very stout, the diameter across the bulkiest part at the end of the 
wing-covers in the male, ranges from 4 to 4^ lines, in the female, 6 
lines ; the head has the mouth-parts a little produced in a squarish 
form, flanked by the curved antenna-cases in high relief ; from thence 
the head is bluntly rounded above in an unbroken swelling curved 
outline to the end of the wing-covers, including the thorax and upper 
abdominal rings ; the moveable abdominal ring is very deeply cut, and 
those below are well defined, the last ring ending with a prolonged 
flattened caudal process tapering a little to the squarish extremity, 
where it has a margin of hooks and bristles ; the surface is remarkably 
dull, and rough everywhere, except in the divisions between the 
moveable rings, yet even there it is quite dull ; the roughness on the 
head, thorax, upper rings and wing covers is striated, granulous, or 
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wrinkled ; the moveable and lower rings of the abdomen have on the 
back transverse rows of stout and sharp hooks pointing behind ; the 
colour is a sooty or dingy brown, black in the abdominal divisions. 
EzDflworth : June l^h, 1883. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BANKIA BANKIANA, 
BY WILLIAM BUCKLES. 

This pretty and active little Nbctua, of which nothing had been 
heard for a long interval of time, was last season re-discovered by Mr. 
G-. H. E>aynor, who found it in some abundance near Ely, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a good number of eggs, and most kindly sent a 
Kberal supply of them to my friend the Eev. J. Hellins and myself ; 
those I received, were laid within a glass-topped box, to which they 
adhered, as well on the glass as on the paper, being sprinkled over 
both surfaces singly, with occasionally two together. 

The eggs arrived on 7th of June, 1882, and began to hatch on the 
9th, while yet the exact nature of the proper food-plant for the larvsB 
seemed somewhat uncertain ; a low plant had indeed been suggested 
to me by Mr. Raynor for trial, since although G-u^n^ had distinctly 
stated grasses to be the food, he had not mentioned any particular 
species of grass ; I soon found, however, the low plants refused, and 
then tried a small Carex ; they fed a little on this and on coarse 
grasses, but the little larvae began to die off ; when, fortunately, before 
all had hatched out and died, it was found that Poa annua^ a common 
grass growing almost everywhere, t^as quite to their taste, and the fact 
was at once kindly imparted to me both by Mr. Hellins and Mr. 
Baynor. 

The larvaB throve very well on the Poa up to the third week in 
July, when, as often happens with this gra«s indoors, it was attacked 
by mould, which caused the death of almost all my larvsB ; however, 
Mr. Hellins most kindly sent me several of his, which had been kept 
in the open air, so that I was able to continue my observations 
until the end of the month, when the larv» reached full growth. 

I kept my pupsB alive through the winter, but suppose I mis- 
managed them during the month of May, 1883, by keeping them too 
much exposed to rain, as I bred only one specimen, a male, on 29th 
of last June. 

The egg of hanJciana is globular in shape, with a slight depres- 
sion at the base, about A" in width, and i^" in height, with about 
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thirtj-f our Bhallow ribe, and with shallower transyerse reticulationB ; 
the central space in the top is flat with large shallow reticulations ; the 
shell has a pearly sheen ; when .first laid, it was said to be of a dall 
whitish, having the faintest greenish tinge, and then gradually turned 
to a pale greenish-yellow. 

When first hatched, the larva has the ventral legs developed on 
the ninth and tenth segments, and a small undeveloped pair on the 
eighth ; it is of pale yellowish-green colour, with very fine black dots 
and hairs. After feeding a few hours, the interior became deeply 
tinged with dark green, which showed strongly through the clear skin, 
especially in the middle of the body ; when eight days old, the skin 
became less clear, and of a uniform light yellowish-green with 
blackish tubercular dots. 

In twelve or thirteen days, they moulted the first time, and became 
less transparent than before ; and after the second moult, in five or 
six days' time, they were long and slender, and of a more opaque 
velvety green, and faintly showed subdorsal lines of paler green. 

After another week, the third moult occurred, when the ground- 
colour was a little fresher than before, the head very pale green, 
and a dorsal line of darker green than the ground showed faintly here 
and there ; the subdorsal lines were whitish -yellow, and also the seg- 
mental divisions, while the length had increased to 7| lines. 

The fourth moult occurred on 14th of July, and by the next day 
they had become nine lines long, and the small undeveloped pair of legs 
on the eighth segment were still to be noticed ; the slender proportions 
of the larviB, remarkable from the first, seemed now to be even more 
striking as they attained full growth towards the end of the month, 
when they measured from eleven to twelve lines in length ; they were 
of a very yellow-green colour, with yellow segmental folds, the round 
head of a light green colour with upper lip whitish, and mouth black ; 
the dorsal line dark green though faint ; the subdorsal stripe prim- 
rose-yellow ; the roundish spiracles flesh-coloured, placed on the deep 
yellow thread-like trachea, showing faintly through the skin. 

On 1st of August, one larva began to spin its cocoon just beneath 
the crown of the grass-roots, almost close to the surface of the earth ; 
and others followed in the same way during the next four days, though 
one larva lingered two or three days longer : this was exactly an inch 
long as it lay stretched out, according to the habit of this species when 
at rest among the grass, which it matched in colour remarkably well. 

The pupa is very short, stout, and dumpy, 3i lines in length, the 
thorax and wing-covers are well defined, the last rather long in pro* 
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portion, and from them the abdomen tapers obtusely to the tip, which is 
famished with two fine points and minute curly-topped bristles ; its 
colour at first is of a light drab, but towards May of the year 
following, it becomes a dark brownish-green, and is rather shining, 

Emsworth : July 24M, 1883. 


A NEW SPECIES OF PELTASTICA, MAIJNEBH. (TBOGOSITIDJE), 

BY QEORGE LEWIS, F.L.S. 

This genus was formed in 1852, for the reception of an insect 

from Sitkha, and in 1879, Herr E. Eeitter described a second species 

from the Amur. The type of the latter has been kindly sent to me 

for inspection, and I find it is specifically distinct from one I have 

lately taken in Japan, and which I now describe and dedicate to my 

friend. 

P. Eeittebi, n. sp. 

Oblong, pale teBtaoeous, rather shining, club of antenniB pitchj, head between 
the eyes, and disc of thorax, black. The thorax is transyerse, rounded, and much 
dilated at the sides, where it is closely and deeply punctured : the disc is rough and 
irregular, with ill-defined tubercles. The front of the head, anterior and lateral mar- 
gins of the thoracic disc, and legs, are reddish. The elytra are deeply punctured in 
regular rows, with the suture and four lines of costss eleyated, haying tubercles 
more or less distinct. The tubercles are black, with seyeral spaces between them, 
less raised, whitish. Beneath, pitchy-black. Length, 2 lines. 

It differs from amt^rensis in being rather less elongate, propor- 
tionally broader and more convex. The convexity is most conspicuous 
in the region of the elytra, and the punctuation of the thorax at the 
sides, where it is pale and dilated, is close, not scattered as in atnu- 
renm. The sides of the thorax are also more rounded, and the basal 
angles less broken in outline. 

Suyama, !N'ikko, and Fukui are localities for it, where it is not rare 
in May and June at fermenting sap in forests of fair elevation, and I 
have taken it as late as August. 

Wimbledon : 11th July, 1883. 


SOME FEIENDLY BEMARKS ON MR. BUOKTON'S STANDARD WORK 

ON THE BBITISH APHIDES. 

BY JULES LICHTENSTEIN. 

I have just received the 4th and last volume of Mr. Buckton's 
splendid '' Monograph of British Aphides," and cannot sufficiently 
praise the immense quantity of interesting observations and valuable 
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reflections given by the author on a subject which he, perhaps, knows 
better than any one. 

Yet, precisely, because it is a work destined to become a classic 
compendium of Aphidology, I should like to prevent any misapprehen- 
sion in a question on which I am not in perfect concordance of views 
with Mr. Buckton : viz., the migrations of Aphides, 

Mr. Buckton says, page 72 : " Whilst fully sensible of the value 
of much that M. Lichtenstein has written on the JPemphigiruB and 
Phylloxerinw^ I would guard myself from a committal to some of the 
theories he has put forward, such as the periodic migration of Aphides 
from one food-plant to another, and particularly as to his observationB 
that certain species feed on the leaves of the oak, and subsequently 
descend to the roots of grasses for hibernation." 

Certainly there is an error, as I only spoke (and, precisely, in the 
Ent. Mo. Mag.) of the gall-lice of the elm, not of the oak, and as the 
late observations of Prof. Horvath, in Budapest, have put beyond 
doubt the migration of the maize-root louse to the trunks of the 
elms in October, I think if Mr. Buckton give a new edition of his 
book, he will change the word " oak " into " elm," and put in a note 
that since he wrote the above lines, migration of the elm-lice to maize- 
roots has been observed. 

But, still more in the following page, 74, Mr. Buckton states 
that Sign. Balbiani, the strongest opponent of the migration theory, has 
observed the migration of the Siphonophora millefolii, as female, on 
several grasses (?) and plants, as Gyperacew^ Trifolium pratense, Ac. ; 
but here the migration seems to find an explanation, being in reference 
to Aphides which live on annual plants. 

Is Achillea millefolium an annual plant in Paris ? Here, and m 
England, I believe, it is not so, and the roots of that plant last many 
years ; so, if migration were not the rule, there were no more necessity 
for the Siphonophora millefolii to migrate to l^rifolium, than for Te- 
franeura ulmi to migrate to maize-roots. More explanations are 
desired, either from Mr. Buckton or from Sign. Balbiani. 

But to confirm or deatroy the migration theory, how is it that 
the clever observer of Weycombe, who, in his first volume, speaks of 
Walker's idea as to the migration of the hop-blight (Phorodon 
humuli) from the hop to the plum-tree, occupies three pages of his 
4th volume, 186—188, to, "the extermination of the hop-Aphis," 
without saying if he has tried to follow the insect from the one plant 
to the other, after having followed it from the leaves of the hop to 
the roots on which he could not breed them ? 
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Even if he has no faith in a good result, the essay should have 
been attempted. As hop is not grown here, I could not make it here 
easily, but I tried in May, 1880, to bring the plum-tree louse (Fhoro- 
don mahaleli) on hop-leaves in the botanical gardens, and it lived 
very well on them, and acquired vrings. I was not able to follow it 
longer. 

In his work, Mr. Buckton gives Phor, mahaJeh as a variety of 
Fhorodon humuli ; to me, it is the same insect at different stages of 
its life. Some English entomologist could easily furnish evidence for 
or against my hypothesis, for I repeat it is merely an hypothesis, up 
to this day. 

These are the only faults I find in Buckton's splendid work, 
which is, for the present, the best book we have on Aphides, 

Montpellier : 2th August yl&^. 


Occurrence of Argynnis Suphroggne in Sutherlandshire. — The lower part of 
the Talley of the Biver Shin is sacred ground in the ejes of the Micro-Lepidopterist, 
for there, thirty years ago, Mr. E. 0. Buxton captured Chalghe pgrausta. It was in 
the month of May, 1853, that this occurred, whilst Mr. Buxton was more intent on 
the pursuit of salmon than of Micros. 

The following May (1854) he captured on the same spot JRcBsaleratammia pronw 
hella. Of the hahits and food of this latter insect, we are still quite in the dark ; 
but of Chalghe (or Psecadia) pgrausta, thanks to Baron von Nolcken, we know the 
whole history (Ent. Ann., 1868, p. 153) ; it feeds on meadow-rue {Thalictrum) in 
Jnly and August. 

I first visited the valley of the Shin in June, 1872, and have since been there 
in July, 1882, and June, 1883, but I have not yet succeeded in detecting there any 
Thalictrum^ though it is very possible that it may occur plentifully in some limited 
Area, as often happens with plants. 

It was whilst prospecting for Thalictrum a littl^ below the Shin-falls on the 2lBt 
Jane, 1883, that I noticed some specimens of an Argynnis on the wing, and found, 
on capturing them, they were Euphrofyne. This being the very first time I had 
met with that species in Scotland, all my previous captures for more than forty years, 
and in many different and distant localities, having been Selene ! 

Mr. E. C. Buxton died of fever in the interior of Africa in August, 1878, but 
his captures of thirty years ago have still an influence upon me, and urge me from 
time to time to revisit the valley of the Shin, though to do so without a fishing rod 
is looked upon as a most incongruous proceeding by the anglers I meet with there. — 
H. T. Stainton, Mountsfield, Lewisham : August 11th, 1883. 

Vanessa poUfchloroa distinguished from Vanessa urticee by a structural charac' 
^.-r-Last Saturday, I had a visit from the celebrated Dutch Entomologist, Mr. P. 
C. T. Snellen, of Rotterdam, who was spending a few days with Mr. W. F. Kirby. 
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Talking, as we did, " de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis," I chanced to show, as 
objects of interest, the Isle of Man form of Vanessa urticcs. This led to a remark 
by Mr. Kirby that some people wanted to make out that polychloros and urtietB 
were only different forms of one species. Mr. Snellen then enquired if I was aware 
of the structural character by which the two insects might be recognised ; on my 
confessing my ignorance, he pointed out that the basal half of the costa of poly' 
ehloros shows a row of long, strong bristles, which are entirely absent in urtic<B. 
Antiopa shows similar bristles, but lo and Atalanta have none. — Id. : August 20th, 
1883. 

The larva of Acronycta alni — a problem for observers. — Dr. A. Speyer, in the 
Stettiner entomologische Zeitung, 1883, p. 419, has a chapter on this larva, which 
he calls '' an Entomological enigma." In the earlier stages of its larval life, it is well 
known to have a totally different appearance from that which it presents at its last 
moult. The younger larvae might readily be passed for the faeces of birds, even by 
a tolerably good observer, but the adult larva (blue-black spotted with dazzling 
yellow, with long hairs terminating in clubs) neither resembles bird*s-dung nor any 
thing else. Has it then, from some cause unknown to us, any special protection in 
that form ? 

Dr. Speyer mentions that his friend. Dr. H. Miiller of Lippstadt, had once 
offered a brood of the gaily-marked larva of Cucullia lactuca, bright yellow and 
black, to the numerous occupants of various ages of his chicken yard : most of the 
old fowls and many of the younger ones made long necks on first catching sight of 
the larvse, but took no further notice ; a few pecked towards them, but in such a 
timid, hesitating way, that they did not actually touch them ; just a few actually 
picked up the larvse, but speedily threw them down again and walked away ; only 
one young and inexperienced chicken picked one up a second time after an interval 
of some minutes. The story is well told ; but it does not say whether this last 
mentioned larva was eventually eaten. 

I doubt whether any Entomologist has ever had the larviB of Acronycta alni 
in such numbers, as to have tried the experiment of offering them to his poultry ; 
but. for all that, the experiment might be worth trying, and if the fowls did not eat 
them, he would be eventually no loser ! 

Another question here arises — why is it that this larva always occurs singly ? 
Dr. Speyer says that it has never been his fate on finding one of these larvie to suc- 
ceed in finding a second in the same locality, in spite of the most careful search ; 
this seems the more extraordinary as the larva does not conceal itself, but feeds 
exposed on the upper surface of the leaves. Of its polyphagous habits, Dr. Speyer 
can testify from his own experience, having found it on alder, birch, oak, beech, 
lime, cherry, raspberry, dog-rose (JRosa caniwi)^ and willow (Salix alba). — Id. 

JPieris napiy L.y versus P. Melete, MSn., and P. megamera^ Bull. — I have just 
succeeded in solving this question by breeding many specimens of Pieris Melete from 
eggs laid by Pieris napi, or, as it is named by Mr. Butler, Pieris meyamera. I fully 
anticipated this result, as was indicated in my paper read before the Entomological 
Society in August, 1882. 
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Pierig napi being'a common Engliah insect, I would suggest the experiment of 
breeding it in a hothouse for seyeral generations, in order to ascertain if it is as sus- 
ceptible to temperature variations under artificial, as it is in Japan under natural 
conditions ; and in order to show that the experiment is worth a trial, I enclose 
the wings of two ? , one taken in March and the other in June. — H. Pbtbb, 
Yokohama: June 4^A, 1883. 

Siridulation of Arctia caja. — Notwithstanding the stray notices scattered 
orer entomological literature, I have been very reluctant to believe in the stridula- 
tion of this moth. At the outset, led to look for some startling musical 
apparatus, it was not until I began to perceive that a majority of butterflies produce 
distinguishable sounds by means of delicate and minute vein-striae, that I found it 
possible to entertain the idea ; a matter rendered the more difficult, because the 
auditory cells in this species are so poorly developed that it was difficult to believe 
that the stridulation, if a fact, played any part in the insect-economy. The late 
Prof. Zeller remarked ("leis," 1840, p. 228), " I have observed how one of my three 
newly-emerged female Euprepia cajaj when roused up and provoked a bit, so that it 
was forced to crawl backwards, made an audible crackling noise. The experiment I 
often repeated for several days. Also, when I held its abdomen fast between my fingers, 
there was a crackling when it beat its wings." Pursuing the train of thought sug- 
gested by the vesicular organ in the allied pudica, he subsequently adds (Stett. ent. 
Zeit., 1867, p. 41) : " I remark in a male Caja an oblique smooth place, almost 
longish-quadrangular, with a perpendicular depression in the centre that might well 
serve the same end as in the species of the Liihosiida ;" the allusion being probably 
to the epistemum of the meta-thorax. 

A few days ago, I was enabled to renew Prof. Zeller's experience with a crippled 
female of caja that made a great rustling and crackling by jerking its crumpled 
vrings up and down, when disturbed during the deposition of unfertilized ova. 
After a painstaking investigation of the matter, I myself came to the conclusion that 
the crackle was owing to the friction of the callosity at the base of the fore-wing on 
the edge of the hind-wing. (In the instance before me, a notch in the callosity caught 
the angle of the hinder- wing near the spurs.) I also noticed that the male caja 
links its wings for flight by passing a stout spine over a tuft of hair on the edge of 
the sub-costal vein of the fore- wing, which is confined by reason of an oblong lappet 
of hair falling down from the inner costal vein ; but that the female, with less capa- 
bility of aerial locomotion, has four lax bristles, replacing this single spine, which 
also catch in the tuft of hair, but then there is no little lappet to confine them in 
their place, as there is in the male. Consequently, by this adaptation, the female 
has a greater power of moving the wings independently of each other, than the male ; 
and, therefore, I presume the female may have a greater facility for crackling. — 
A. H. SwiNTON, Guildford : July 19th, 1883. 

Qrapholitha cacana, Schlager (cacana, H.-S.), a Tortrix new to Britain. — Head 
pale brownish-grey. Eyes black. Face a,nd palpi pale ochreous-grey. Apical joint of 
palpi slender, nearly as long as the basal, which is stout and curved upwards; 
middle joint ascending, curved, more than twice as long as the apical, and as stout 
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as the basal, being slightly thickened bejond the middle, and clothed with rough 
projecting scales. Antenn» brownish-grey. Thorax rather slender, ovate, brownish- 
grey. Anterior wings nearly three times as long as broad. Costa slightly bat 
regularly arcuated, apex rather produced, anal angle rounded. Colour, shining 
brownish-grey, dusted with ochreous, particularly towards the hind margin. The 
costa, which is yery pale grey from near the base, has about seyen black geminations, 
the first four or five being placed very obliquely. The first streak of the 3rd gemi- 
nation is much produced, and may generally be traced as a curved line across the 
wing to the anal angle. The second streak of this gemination also runs with the 
first to the anal angle, but almost from the costa it changes to a lustrous leaden- 
blue. The fifth gemination is much produced towards the hind-margin, its second 
streak being lustrous leaden -blue, and joining another blue streak which comes from 
the costa nearly parallel with the hind-margin. On the disc are two or three parallel, 
longitudinal, black lines, and another along the fold to the anal angle. Towards the 
hind-margin are a few short, transverse, irregular black streaks. Cilia smoky-grey. 
Posterior wings with the apex obtuse, slightly produced, anal angle rounded. Colour, 
pale grey, with long, slightly paler, cilia. Abdomen long and slender, grey. In the 
$ the posterior wings are dark brownish-grey, with paler cilia. Expands 6 lin. 

The insect may be distinguished at a glance by the elongate anterior- wings, pale 
costa, and longitudinal black streaks, from any other British Tortrix. It occurred 
locally near Deal in the early part of July, amongst Ononis spinoaa and Onohrychit 
sativa, and I thought at once it was something new. After exhausting all our works 
on the group, I showed them to Mr. H. T. Stainton, with whose kind assistance it was 
proved to be the above species. It is described and figured by Herrich-Schaffer in 
his " Systematische Bearbeitung der Schmetterlinge von Europa " (iv, p. 253), 257. 
He places it in hb sub-genus, XXIX Grapholitha, Tr., Dup., which includes such 
insects as Stigmonota Leplastriana, Catoptria microgrammanay C.alhersana, Senuuia 
WoBherana, Opadia funehrana, Endopisa nigricana, &c. By Heinemann it is men- 
tioned (*' Die Schmetterlinge Deutschlands und der Schweiz," 2, 180) as occurring 
among Ononis spinoaa. In Staudinger's " Catalog der Lepidopteren, &c," it stands 
under the genus Grapholitha, Tr., section D, Semcuiaf H.-S., in company with 
Catoptria citrana, C, Wimmeranaf C. hypericana, Stigmonota coniferana, Coccyx 
strobilana, &o. The Orapholitha of these continental authors seems to include a 
miscellaneous selection from Coccyx, Tr., Stigmonota, On., Catoptria, G-n., Endopisa,. 
Gn., and Carpocapsa, Tr. 

From Orapholitha, Stephens, it is excluded by the structure of the palpi and 
the venation of the wings. Its most natural position seems to be between Endopisa, 
Gn., and Stigmonota, Gn., resembling the latter genus closely in the structure of 
the palpi. This, however, is but a crude opinion, and I should be glad to hear some 
older authority on the subject. Nothing certain seems to be known about the 
larva : Ononis spinosa and Onohrychis sativa being mentioned as probable food- 
plants. On the continent, it occurs in May and June near Jena, Yienna, and Wies- 
baden, also in Hungary, Andalusia, and Southern Russia. — Geo. Cotekdalb, 24, 
Fleming Boad, Lorrimore Square, S.E. : August 6th, 1883. 

Note on Eudorea murana. — This insect is intended to sit on rocks and stone 
walls, with which its colour well assimilates. In the larval state it feeds in the moss 
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which grows in the crevices or on the faces of the rocks and stone walls ; now this 
moss is more or less of a green colour, and when JSudorea murana first emerges from 
the pupa state, it reposes fo^ some time after its wings are fullj grown on the surface 
of the green moss. 

In such a position, it is readily seen hj eyen an inexperienced Entomologist, and 
I should imagine, unless it is nauseous to the taste, it would be readily eaten by many 
inseotiyorous birds, for its grey colour, so like that of the rocks, &c., makes it yery 
conspicuous on a patch of green moss, And its instinct is not yet sufficiently de- 
Teloped to teach it to seek at soon as possible the concealment of a stone-coloured 
object on which to rest. 

At Lairg, Sutherlandshire, this insect made its first appearance on the 21st of 
June, and on the following day I met with seyeral. Those I first captured, I at 
once placed in the killing bottle, but found I had been too hasty in so doing, as the 
specimens were difficult to set out, owing to the wings, though fully grown, having 
been still rather limp. 

Hence the following moral may be deduced : if you find any species of JEudorea 
reposing on the surface of moss, keep it for some hours after boxing it before placing 
it in the killing bottle, that the wings may haye time to harden. — H. T. Stainton, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham : August^ 1883. 

Abundance of Plusia gctmma at Deal. — The appearance of this insect in great 
abundance this spring, and its remarkably pale form, seems to corroborate Mr. 
Barrett's remarks as to its probable immigration. 

These insects, when taken in the spring, were of a pale slate colour, especially 
beyond the middle of the primary wings, and very unlike the ordinary form. The 
second brood, which is now equally abundant, is of a very dark colour and reddish- 
purple on the inner margin ; they still continue to swarm at dusk on the flowers of 
Ballota nigra and the different species of Silene. Vanessa oardui was also very 
plentiful in the spring, but seems scarcer since the hibernated specimens have been 
replaced by those newly emerged ; perhaps that is accounted for by the very bad 
weather in July, many species generally complete pests in this part of the coast, 
as A. Qalatheay P. Corydon^ &c., being much diminished in their numbers. — C. Hall, 
Deal : August 19^A, 1883. 

Coleoptera in the New Forest. — I spent a week at Brockenhurst in June last 
with the intention more particularly of working the wood-feeding Coleoptera^ but 
owing to the absence of dead wood and the badness of the weather, my success was 
not commensurate with my, perhaps rather sanguine, expectations. Insects of all 
Orders, not excepting even the generally common species, were remarkably scarce. 
The following may be reckoned as my best captures : — Mgcetoporus lucidus, Stenus 
Kiesenwetteri, Phlaaocharis subtilissima, Euplectus punctatus, Scgdmanus exilis, 
Agathidium nigrinumy Plegaderus dissectus, Crgptarcha strigata, Cerglon angusta- 
tum, LcBtnophloBUS dupUcatus, Corgmbites metallicus, Tillus elongatus, Conipora or* 
biculata, Sphindus dubius, Mycetochares bipustulata, Salpingus ater, Anisoxga 
fuscuUif Abdera bifasciata, Apion genista, Leptura seutellaris. 

I spent part of one day at Lyraingtou, where the only captures worth recording 
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were : — Tachys scutellcMHs, Bledius unicornis, Trogophlcnu htUophihu, Micralymma 
hrevipenne, and Otiorhynchua amhiguus, — W. G-. Blatch, 214, Ghneen Lane, Small- 
heath, Birmingham : August 16M, 1888. 

Difflossa mersa, ^c, at Weymouth. — During a short yisit to Weymouth in June 
last, on mj waj to the New Forest, I captured the following amongst many other 
species of CoUoptera : Aepus Bobinif Phytosus baUicus, P. spinifer, Diglotsa mersa, 
Micralymma hrevipenne, Otiorhynohus ambiguus, and Rhinocyllus UUiroHrit, The 
dearth of insect-life was quite extraordinary, the only thing that appeared in any 
abundance being Homophlus armeruB, of which local species I could readily have taken 
thousands, had I felt so disposed. — Id. 

Aradus corticalis in the New Forest. — On a fungus-grown beech stump near 
Brockenhurst, in June last, I found a few specimens of Aradus corticalis^ both young 
and mature. This species seems to be very scarce ; for although I diligently 
searched a great number of similar stumps in the same neighbourhood and in other 
parts of the Forest, my labour was, with the above-named exception, entirely un- 
rewarded. — Id. 

A rain of water buys. — It is known that in Mexico, aquatic Hemiptera of tbe 
genus Corisa are so abundant, that a kind of bread is made of their eggs. If, in 
the Old World, these insects are much less numerous, they may, nevertheless, be 
occasionally met with in great abundance under certain circumstances. Thus, in a 
letter recently received from Captain Balaesoglo, I find the following interesting 
details : 

'* During a storm near Fort Irguis (Turkistan) the Corisa, of which I forward 
examples, fell from the air in thousands, like rain ; they extinguished the fire pre- 
pared for cooking my meal ; in effect, there was an inundation of Corisa, and mj 
travelling carriage was filled with them." 

The Corisa in question is assimilis, Fieber. — A. Futon (translated from the 
'* Bevue d'EntomoIogie," vol. i, p. 23). 

Hymenoptera in Hayling Island. — During the last three weeks I have been, 
staying at South Hayling, and although the season has not, so far as I have been 
able to judge, been a very favourable one for Aculeate Hymenoptera, still I have 
taken several species which I think are worth recording, and amongst them I am 
glad to be able to add a new species of Pompilus to our British list, viz., Pompilut 
unguicularis, Thoms., of which I have taken several males and one female ; the male 
I have taken before both at Chobham and Deal, but without finding the other sex, 
and I had failed to recognise to what species it belonged. 

The fauna of this little Island, at least as far as the Hymenoptera are oonoemed, 
seems to be a curious one, a good many species being represented, but unusually few 
occurring in any abundance. In the genus Bombus, for instance, ten out of oor 
fifteen British species have occurred, but only two libundantly, one of these (Ic^- 
darius) is common everywhere, and certainly is in most unusual abundance here, 
nearly ev«ry plant of Teucrium having one or many specimens upon it ; the other 
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(B. cognatu8f Sfceph., = venustus, Sm.) is not generally an abundant species, but on 
the Teucrium on the. eastern front of the Island, it is common enough, but apparently 
local, as it hardly extends over an area of more than half a mile, and seems only to 
occur on the coast ; our other usually very common species, yiz., horiorutHf terreHris, 
and muscorunif are distinctly rare, muscorum apparently taking the place of cognatut 
inland. Although these two species are so much alike when examined at home, yet 
on the wing they can be known at once by their general appearance, the black hairs 
of the legs and the sides of the abdomen of miucorum^ and the deeper brighter 
orange band of the 2nd abdominal segment in cognatuSf shewing as distinct charac- 
teristics. 

Of the pnra«itic genus Psithgrvs I have found four out of our five British species, 
but only one or two of each, and all males. Prosopis dilatatay once looked upon as 
BQch a great rarity, may be taken freely, especially in the female sex, and frequents 
a curious variety of flowers. I have taken it on Euphorbia segetalis abundantly, 
on Achillea millefolium abundantly, on Echium vulgare frequently, and on small 
yellow Composite^ such as Leontodon hirius, Crepis virens, &c., occasionally. It is 
hard to fancy a selection of plants less alike than those ^iven above, differing widely 
in colour, and belonging to three distinct natural Orders, — Achillea, moreover, being 
distinct from the other Composita which the bee frequents in its strong aromatic smell. 
five of the other British species have been found in the Island, ilearly all frequenting 
the bramble-flowers along the coast. 

In the genus HalictuSy sixteen of our British species have appeared, and amongst 
them two of our rarest, viz., H. hrevicornit, Schenck, and H. breviceps, E. S. Of 
the genus Pompilus, I have found six species, two of which are rarities, viz., ungui- 
cularit and consobrinua ; unguicularie occurring only on ^he sand hills on the east 
of the Island, consobrinus only on those of the west ; the common plumbeus occurs 
on both and in great numbers ; of rufipes, I have found a very few on thistles to the 
east, and of viaticust usually so common, I have only found two females. Only one 
ant of any rarity has occurred to me, viz., Leptothorax un\fasciata, of which I found 
a colony under a stone on the green towards the west, it contained about seven 
females, at least I was able to capture that number, but others might have escaped 
among the stones, and about thirty or more workers, and a good many larvie. The 
following is the list of my better captures : — 
. Leptothorax unifasciataf Latr., under a stone. 
MutiUa ephippium, Fab., on the sandhills to the east of the Island. 
Pompilus rufipes, Lin., on thistle heads. 

„ consobrinua, Dahlb., on sandliills west of the Island. 
„ unguicularis, Thoms., on sandhills east of the Island. 
Ammophila httaria. Fab., on sandhills east of the Island. 
Nynon dimidiatus, Jur., a single specimen on a bank. 
Vetpa stflvestris, Scop., frequent on Scrophularia, I have taken it on the same 

plant at Chobham. 
Odynerus S-margincUus, Zett., frequent on thistle-heads. 
Prosopis dHatata, Kirb., on various flowers. 

„ confusa, Nyl., on Bubus, 
Salictus zonulus, Sm., g , on Centaurea. 

„ brevicornis, Schenck, S » on thistle-heads, very local. 
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Malictus brevicepsy E. Saund., ? , on Echiutnf Ac. 

,1 punctatissimus, Sclienck, $ , on sandhillB, east. 

yf leucopusy Eirb., ^ 9 i on thistle heads, &c. 
Andrena Ghoynanay £irb., on sandhills, east, yap. bicolor, 
CUissa tricinctay Leach, ^ , on sandhills, east. 
Epeohis productusy Thorns., on sandhills, east and west. 
OsmiafulmventrM, Kirb., on thistle heads. 
Sombus cognatu8y Steph., = venuttusy Sm., common on TeucHum on the beach. 

Edwabd Saundees, Lloyd's, E.G. : Wh August, 1883. 

An extraordinary flight of dragon flies. — Prof. Alfred Newton, writing in 
" Nature " for July 19th, 1883 (vol. xxviii, p. 271) gives the following account of a 
flight of Libellula quadrimaculatay according to the observations of an English 
gentleman at Malmd in Sweden : — 

" On Sunday, June 24th, we had an extraordinary flight of L. quadrimaculata, 
Linn. They passed over, or through, the town or neighbourhood for about half an 
hour in the afternoon. The next day they re-appeared for more than an hour ; but 
on Tuesday, the 26th, at 7.30 a.m., they again began in millions, and, notwithstanding 
the wind had shifted to the south during the night, they held the same course from 
north-west by west, heading south-east by east. The streets, shipping, and every 
place, were full of them. They did not fly very high, and seemed to avoid going 
into open doors and windows. Some hundred or so alighted on the gooseberry 
bushes, apple and pear trees in the garden, but never touched the fruit : I observed 
one sitting on the dead tip of an apple twig, and pushed it off with my stick thirteen 
times, ihe insect returning each time after flying away five or six yards. The flight 
ended that night about 8 p.m., having been incessant for more than twelve hours. 
On the 27th they appeared again about noon, flying the same course, but in 
much reduced forces. Each day since I have seen a few, but very few. The papers 
say they were observed in all southern and central Sweden and in many places in 
Denmark, and they swarmed about the ships on the Sound. With their disappear- 
ance came the hot weather." 

[Z. quadrimaculata occurs over Europe, Northern Asia, Japan, and North 
America. Migratory swarms of it have often been observed and recorded, but those 
above noticed appear to have been extraordinary. I am not aware if such swarms 
have ever been noticed in this country. It would certainly have been very extraordi- 
nary had they been found to eat fruit. — B. MoL.]. 

Scutigera {Cermatia) coleoptrata near Aberdeen. — Though I can hardly claim 
a place in your Magazine for notes regarding Mgriopoda, perhaps the following may 
be of interest to some of your readers. 

Mr. MacPherson, of Haddon Street, Aberdeen, has kindly supplied me with 
specimens of Scutigera (Cermatia) coleoptrata from Stoneywood paper works, near 
Aberdeen. They have been established in these works for more than 25 years, and 
breed there freely. They are found principally in those rooms which are warm and 
somewhat moist ; they have probably been introduced in bundles of rags from the 
South of Europe. I should be interested to know whether this Myriopod is found 
in similar situations in other parts of Europe. I have taken numerous specimens of 
Lithobius variegatusy Newp. (the only exclusively British Ghilopod as yet described) 
very generally throughout the West of Scotland. — Thos. D. Gibson-Gabkichaxl, 
Castle Craig, Dolphinton, N.B. : August 22ndy 1883. 
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The BuTTBBrLiBS or Nobth Ahsbica. By W. H. Edwaiidb. Second 
Series, Part xi. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; London : Trubner & Co. 1883. 
4to. 

A Tery magnificent Part of this magnificent work. The three exquisite plates 
illusfcrate: (1) three species and yarieties of Fieris, and contains about twenty 
figoies ; (2) Limenitis Sros, with about twenty-fiye figures, a pictorial complete life- 
history ; (3) Lemonias Nats and Falmerii, with about thirty figures, also forming 
life-histories. The details of habits and economy are, as usual, of the fullest possible 
nature. Those for LimenitU Eros are especially interesting and singular, the habits 
of the lary» of this species (which feed on willow) being extraordinary, they forming 
" perches " out of the artificially-stiffened mid-ribs of the leaves on which they rest, 
and making little packets of bits of leaf, the position of which is changed as the leaf 
is devoured ; the object of these packets the author has failed t-o determine. Part 
xii, concluding the Second Series, is to be occupied by a revised List of North 
American Butterflies. 

The Tsanbactionb op the Yobkshibb Naturalists' Union. Parts 4—6. 
London : W. Satchell & Co. ; Leeds : Taylor Brothers. 1882—1883. 8vo. 

Three very respectable Parts, the " Transactions " of this strong and energetic 
" Union," have just reached us. They entirely concern the Zoology and Botany of 
Yorkshire, and should be of the greatest service to naturalists generally, and to those 
of Yorkshire in particular. Entomology is a leading feature, and consists of notes 
on Yorkshire Mymefiaptera by Messrs. Bairstow, Boebuck and Wilson, and the com- 
mencement of a List of Yorkshire Lepidopiera by Mr. Porritt (occupying a portion 
of Part 5 and the whole of part 6) ; from this we learn that 1343 of the 2031 
British species have been found in Yorkshire. This latter list has evidently been 
patiently compiled, and the author has apparently sought out every available source 
of information, both old and recent : moreover, the indications of localities are 
oopioos, perhaps sometimes too copious in the case of common species. 

The Natubal Histoby of Hastings and St. Leonabds and the yicinity. 
First Supplement. Pp. 1—53. 1883. 

Li Yol. XV, p. 72 (August, 1878), of this Magazine, we had occasion to report 
&vourably on the efforts of the energetic body of Naturalists located at Hastings 
and vicinity, with respect to the publication of a complete Fauna and Flora of their 
district. During the five years that have elapsed since the publication of their first 
nport, they have evidently not been idle, and this " first supplement " is almost as 
bulky as the original. Among the contents we find an entirely new and complete List 
of the Coleoptera, compiled according to Dr. Sharp's new Catalogue. Hymenoptera, 
Semiptera, Neuroptera and JDiptera are also catalogued in considerable detail, and 
the list of wasps and bees may be regarded as tolerably complete (amongst the Ich' 
neumonidcB and Tenthredinidce much evidently remains to be done). About ninety 
additional species of Lepidopiera are recorded, and mostly amongst the Micros ; 
this we regard as a favourable feature. Nearly 3560 species of insects have now 
been recorded from the district. 
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The rest of thu pamphlet is occupied by lubjecte not Entomological, inclading 
m complete Liat of Biids, and quite a number of flowering plante not preriooBlj 
obwrred. 

One point strikei aa u lending to give these local lista more than ordinarj 
Tslue ; this is the erident indications shown of aniiet; to obtain the best informa- 
tion from specialists in each department. We congratulate the Naturaluts of 
Hastinp on the publication of this record of the reenlti <d fire years' work. 


Entoholoo-ical Sooixtc of Londoh 1 e<A Junt, 1S83. — J. W. Dwsnisa, Esq., 
U.A., F.L.S., President, and subsequently, Frof. Webiwood, M.A., F.L.S., Honor- 
ary Life-Preetdent, in the Chair. 

9eorgB Coverdale, Esq., of Fleming Boad, Lorrimore Square, was elected a 
Member. 

Professor Westwood thanked the Societyfor electing him Life- President (a title 
that bad only been bestoired upon tlie late Iter. W. Kirby iu the prior history of 
the Society), and deliTered an inaugural addresa, in which he succinctly treated upon 
the history of entomology, and commented upon the roTolntion occasioned by the 
popular adoption of the Theory of Erolution. 

Mr. J. W. Sinter exhibited a collection of insects (chiefly Lepidoplera) from 
Zaluland, in which were interesting forms of Acraa, Saturniida, &e. 

Mr. W. P. Eirby eihibited a pupa found in a nest of Formica nigra, in Ayr- 
shire, by Air. Cameron. Baron Osten-Safken considered it to be that of one of the 
Sgrphida. 

Mr. E. Baunden exhibited on example of Labia tvreica, which bod been for- 
warded to kim as haying been captured near Hastings by Mr. W. H. Bennett (i^' 
Ent. Mo. Mag., ante p. 8). 

Mr. Fitch exhibited examples of a " tick " taken from sheep at Maldon, Essex, 
and commented upon the supposed oonnecttoa of the presence of the tiek wiUi a 
disease peculiar to sheep, desiring farther information on the subject. 

Mr. H. W. Bates read a " Supplement to the Geodephagous CoUoplera of 
Japan," in the elaboration of which the new materials obtained by Mr. George 
Lowia during his inyestigations in 1880 and 1881 were fully worked out. 

Mr. Koland Trimen communicated " Descriptions of new species of South Afriean 
Rhopatocera." 

4th July, 1883.— Pi«f. J. O. Wlsiwoos, M.A., F.L.S., Honorary Lile-PresidenC, 
in the Chair. 

' " Sbaw, Esq., of Elgin Boad, Harrow Boad, was elected a Member. 

tfol^chlan exhibited pieces of vine-roots from a vineiy near Aocrington, 
infested with Phylloxera ; broods of young bad hatched oa them during 
;ime they had been in his hands. The vines had been apparently quite 
itil recently, but were now giadually dwindling and dying. 
E. A. Ormerod exhibited an enormous mass of Athtrix ibit, F., found on 
f alder suspended orer the river at Hampton Court. (This fly belongs to 
Lmlida. Similar mosses [to be compared to a swarm of bees] have be- 
wn obsened. They consist entirely of dead females, and M. Perei, of 
has recently suggeated that these congregate for oviposition, and that the 
tt fall into the water voluntarily when hatched). 
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Mr. Distant exhibited sereral species of Lantern Fly, and in connection there- 
with asked Mr. Champion, who had just returned from Central America, whether 
he had erer observed any indications of luminosity in these insects. Mr. Champion 
said he had often kept them alive for a long time, and on no occasion did they 
exhibit the slightest indication of luminosity. He also stated that he had found 
larrs of some insect in the waxy secretion of Fulgora. Prof. Westwood suggested 
they were probably Lepidopterons (cf. Trans. Ent. Soo. Lond., 1876, p. 619, 1877, 
p. 433). 

Dr. Sharp communicated a Beyision of the PtelaphidtB of Japan, chiefly from 
the materials collected by Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis read a paper on the LuoanicUB of Japan. This led to detailed re- 
marks by Dr. Leithner, who has been in this country for some time engaged upon a 
Monograph of the FamUy, in the course of which he suggested that the genus 
Mtalut did not belong to the Lucanidis, 

Prof. Westwood read further notes on the Fig Insects of Ceylon. 

Mr. Cameron communicated descriptions of sixteen new species of parasitic 
CynipidiB from Scotland. 

Ut Augfut, 1883.— The President in the Chair. 

W. H. B. Fletcher, Esq., of Worthing, was elected a Member. 

Mr. Billups exhibited Fompilus spissusy Schiddte, ^ $., taken in Headley Lane, 
a new locality for this rare species. 

Mr. H. J. Hoskings, of Brisbane, communicated a paper on Australian Bees, in 
which the habits, &c., of yarious species were noticed. Trigona carhonariat and a 
new species of the same genus, make their nests in hollow trees, and are stingless, 
but when incommoded, they smear the attackers with a gummy secretion, which 
glues the eyelashes together, and render themselyes annoying by biting the inside of 
the nose, &c. 

Mr. Meldola read notes by Dr. Fritz Miiller with regard to the behayiour of 
inexperienced birds in their attacks on unpalatable butterflies, and on a larya which, 
before pupation, forms circlets of its spinose hairs, both aboye and below it, on the 
twig on which it is about to pupate. 

Mr. H. Pryer sent notes on Japanese insects collected by a native of the country, 
with remarks on the large number of species identical with those found in Britain. 


Entomological Collecting on a voyttge in the Pacific (Resumed from Vol, xix, 
p. 278). — ^We started from Callao on February 11th, our orders being to call at the 
Marquesas, Tahiti, Oparo (or Bap-&), and Cook's Islands (Barotonga, &c.), and, after 
calling again at Tahiti to fill up with coal, to return to Coquimbo by the middle of 
July, taking Pitcaim Island on the way. For nearly a month we ran before a steady 
trade-wind, with splendid weather and perfect temperature, very little animal life 
though, either in sea or air, with the exception of flying fish, which were very plenti- 
ful. "Frigate" and "Tropic" birds (Tachypetee aquilue and Phaethon (stherius) 
were also seen in small numbers ; we were not lucky enough to see a whale, although 
we passed right through one of the principal whaling tracts. We were all very glad 
to sight land once more on the 10th March, this being the Island of Fatsu-hiva, 

the most southerly of the Marquesas group. We anchored in " Omoa " or " Bon 
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BepoB *' Bay, an open roadstead with heayj swell and bad landing ; the scenery here 
was exceedingly fine, reminding one not a little of Juan Fernandez : we lay about 
a quarter of a mile from a grand promontory (Venus Point), terminating in a vertical 
precipice 1900 feet high, the finest cliff I have ever seen, except that of Achill Island 
in the west of Ireland.' We remained here until the evening of the 11th, and I 
went 6n shore twice ; it is needless to say how delighted I was with my first sight 
of South Sea Island vegetation, such as the bread fruit, the Pandanus, the Casuarina 
or iron-wood, &c., &c. From the head of Omoa Bay there runs up a deep narrow 
valley for several miles, a perfect forest of cocoa-nut or fruit trees ; a little cotton is 
grown here, besides taro root, &c. ; the hills are mostly covered with fern, where not 
wooded. Of course I worked hard for insects, but did not get or even see a single 
beetle ! the most abundant insects were dragon-flies and mosquitoes. Two species of 
butterflies only occurred, viz., Danais Archippus and Diadema BoUna,\}oth. plentiful. 
The latter is a splendid insect, the ^ being black, with a large violet-blue blotch with 
a white centre in the middle of each wing ; the 9 black, more or less suffused with 
ferruginous, and with a large white costal spot on the fore-wings — this sex varies a 
good deal. I found the larv» in abundance on a common weed, and reared a splendid 
series. Several species of moths were abundant, one or two being familiar Callao 
insects, to my surprise ; the bulk of them were small Fyralidce, but two or three 
species of day-flying Noctuce occurred, among them a very pretty Flusia. I got a 
few nice fresh-wat-er shells, which seem to be very scarce in the Marquesas. My 
proceedings " astonished the natives " a good deal ; they were, however, most friendly 
and civil. They. are a very fine race of people (ten times better jbhan Peruvians), 
scarcely darker than Spaniards or Italians, and many of the men over six feet high ; 
they were nearly all tattooed all over their bodies, some in really elegant patterns. 
We had numbers of them off to the ship in small outrigger canoes, bringing fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, a few cowry shells, &c. Old clothes were a great deal in demand, and I 
got over 100 excellent oranges and a large bunch of plantains for a veri/ old coat. 

March 12th. — Arrived in Eesolution Bay (so named by Capt. Cook) in the 
Island of Tau-ata or Santa Christina. We did not remain here a whole day, but I 
managed to get a run ashore for a few hours. Unfortunately it rained nearly all 
the time, and I could do scarcely anything in the way of collecting. I got a good 
way inland, and found the natural vegetation very fine, but it was of course soaking 
wet : I found one or two Ehizophagoid beetles under the bark of a log of bread- 
fruit tree. 

13th. — Left Besolution Bay at 10 a.m. for for the next island, Hiva-Oa, or 
Dominica : at 1 p.m. we anchored in Taa-hu-ku Bay, just under the highest summit 
in Hiva-Oa, or, indeed, in the Marquesas, a very grand mountain, 4130 feet in 
height. Behind T^-hu-ku, is a remarkably fine and extensive valley, terminating in 
a magnificent amphitheatre of wooded cliffs about two miles inland. This island is 
one of the principal stations of the French, who possess the Marquesas Islands. I 
went on shore early the next morning (14th), and had a very enjoyable ramble about 
the valley, but failed to get any distance up the hills. I met with the usual Danaii, 
Dictdemay and other insects, and on this occasion I got a few beetles by working at 
dead wood, &c. Among them were two or three specimens of a pretty Elater, some- 
what like Corymbites tessellatus in aspect ; one or two spp. of Tomicus ?, Mhizophagut 
sp. 7 (several), PUaopora, &c. One of my messmates brought me three specimens 
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of a lemarkablj fine JBrenikut f, which he had found ranning on a log ; it is a long, 
Blender, blacloBh-brown species, with intermpted longitudinal jellow stripes on the 
elytra, not unlike, but much finer than, a species which I found not rarely at 
Panami. 

15th. — Left Tfia-hu-ku for Anna Maria Bay or Taiohaie, in Nuka Hira, the 
largest of the Marquesas Islands. We arrired there next day, and as we remained 
tmtil the 22nd, I had a good opportunity of exploring the ricinity of the settlement, 
on one occasion getting up among the hills to a height of 2800 feet, where, howeTer, 
I foand but little different to what I met with in the low grounds, except some nice 
little land-shells, and two or three nice Ooesonid weevils in dead wood. The 
general character of the Tegetation here is the same as in the other islands, if any- 
thing more luxuriant ; an introduced species of Mimosa is Tery abundant near the 
settlement, and on it the half-looper larTse of Achcea melicertaf a very handsome 
moth allied to CtUocala, brown with black and white hind-wings, may be found in 
great numbers, and are Tery easily reared. I added several nice moths to my collection 
here, among them two Sphingida (Charocampa erotus and Maerosila «p.), a moth 
Teiy like JAparis salicisy Xylophasia sp. ?, a nice Hadena (abundant in thatch), and 
one or two other Nodu^B ; OeometrcB were very scarce, indeed, I observed only two 
species, a small BoeMrmia and a Uupithecia, in all the islands. Pyralid€B were very 
numerous as before. 

The larva of a very handsome Hadenid (1*) moth is abundant on cotton and 
tobacco, &c., and is sometimes, I am informed, so numerous as to be a great pest. 
Among the beetles, my best take was a very fine series of Srenthus sp., which I 
found under bark of a log of Sibiscus, in company with two or three of a Cotsonut, 
and great numbers of very sharp-biting ants. The beetle varied immensely in size, 
some of the $ s being only a quarter of an inch long, while some big long-headed, 
^B were nearly five times that length. The oceanic h\xg, Halohaies sp. (?), was 
very abundant in all the harbours, and I caught a fine series with my long-handled 
net. On the whole, I think I did fairly well in the Marquesas, although insects 
were decidedly scarce as regards species ; indeed, I do not think I took more than 
thirty species of Macro- Lepidoptera (including Pyra^^x), and even fewer Coleoptera, 
We received much attention and hospitality from the French resident in Nuka Hiva 
(virtually, the governor of the Marquesas) ; among other things, he got up a grand 
goat-hunt for us, to which nearly all the officers and a number of the blue jackets 
went. About forty half-wild goats were surrounded and driven down to the water's 
edge, where they were caught (not without some difficulty), and taken on board the 
ship. We lived chiefly on goat flesh for some weeks afterwards : it turned out 
hy no means bad, certainly far better than salt beef, at any rate. 

I think we all enjoyed our cruise among the Marquesas Islands, and were sorry 
to leave so soon, even for Tahiti. We passed through the north-western part of the 
Paumotu or Low Archipelago, and saw two or three of the islands, which are most 
curious : huge ** atolls," or rings of coral, sometimes many miles in extent, enclosing 
ft large lagoon of salt water, and covered vrith most luxuriant vegetation, although 
they are scarcely elevated above high- water mark. I should very much have liked 
to land on one of them. Tahiti was reached on March 29th, and we went inside the 
barrier leef and anchored off the town of Papiete, the capital of the island. We 
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coaled ship, and gave leave to the crew, so we managed to make out eight days here^ 
I had heard a great deal about Tahiti, and may say that, although my expectationi 
were raised very high, I was not in the least disappointed. The island may be said 
to consist of two peninsulas, each composed of a huge mass of mountains, which, in 
the main peninsula, or Tahiti proper, attains an eleyation of 7321 feet. All round 
the shore is a belt of low flat land, corered with a forest of cocoa-nut and fruit trees : 
then come smooth steep hills, seamed with deep ravines, and covered with ferns and 
wild guava bushes, which latter are quite a pest, covering many square miles of 
country, and bearing abundance of large and delicious fruit, which, however, is sel- 
dom or never gathered, being allowed to rot on the ground in tons. Above these 
hills, the mountains are rugged, and broken to an extraordinary degree, and are 
covered with dense and most beautiful forest, composed in a large part of tree-ferns, 
which I have seen as much as forty feet high ; wild bananas or plantains (" faSe," as 
they are called here) also form a very large portion of the vegetation, growing in 
patches of many acres in extent. Fapiete is a very pretty little town, or, rather, 
village, but it is so hidden among trees as to be scarcely visible from the anchorage. 
An excellent macadamized road runs all round the island (100 miles) dose to the 
sea, and is called (why, I know not) the Broom Boad. I had several very pleasant 
excursions on shore, on one occasion getting up into the mountain forests to a height 
of more than 3000 feet. Insects were a good deal more abundant than in the 
Marquesas, as well as in greater variety. Besides Danais Archippus and Diadema 
Bolina (the latter very large and fine), I saw and obtained at least five other butter- 
flies, all more or less plentiful. These were, the large and handsome Satyrid, Cyllo 
Leda, which haunts shady places, and is not often taken in good order ; a fine, white- 
spotted, black JEuploea ; a little fulvous and brown insect, nearly related to Argynnit, 
&c., which, I think, belongs to the genus Atella (the pupa, which I found in plenty 
on broad-leafed plants in the high forest region, is the prettiest I have ever seen, 
being bright clear green with golden spots and streaks, and coppery-red bands across 
the back) ; lastly, two species of FolyommatuSf one being nearly related to, perhaps 
identical with, our P. hceticut. A very handsome species of Macroglosaa, very like 
our British M. stellatarum, is common at heliotrope flowers, &c., but is very hard to 
obtain in good order ; however, I found four larvsd, and succeeded in rearing them 
all to the perfect state. I heard a great deal from the residents about large Sphinges 
entering their houses at night, but the only one I received was unrecognisable 
through having flown into a glass of beer ! The moths were much the same as at 
the Marquesas, but one or two nice fresh things turned up, mostly, however, of 
small size. I got a few Coleoptera among the higher woods, as well as a good series 
of a very fine species of Clytus, which I found in plenty running and flying about 
some dry logs of Hibiscus just outside Fapiete, but on the whole this Order appeared 
to be but poorly represented. Some very nice land-shells (mostly small Bulitni) 
occurred to me on foliage at a considerable elevation, and I also obtained a pretty 
good lot of sea-shells j so that, on the whole, my stay at Tahiti was by no means 
unprofitable. 

We left Tahiti on April 6th, for the neighbouring island of Eimeo or Moorea, 
twenty miles distant, and anchored in Fapetoai Bay, a well sheltered and exceedingly 
pretty harbour. The general character of Eimeo is the same as Tahiti, but the 
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mountains are much more abrupt and broken, shooting up into the most fisntastio 
peaks, one, in particular, being very like a church steeple. The vegetation is very 
luxuriant, and it is difficult to get about, the low ground being rather swampy, with 
bat few paths. I found the usual Tahitian insects in plenty here, and took several 
bawk-moth larvee, feeding on a species of Convolvulus with very large leaves. These 
hare just produced a moth which I cannot distinguish firom our Sphinx eonvolvuli, 
except in size, it being only about three inches across. Some yeiy pretty land and 
fresh water shells, different £rom those found at Tahiti, occurred to me : bat the 
mosquitoes quite spoiled the pleasure of walking in the woods, as they were more 
numerous than even at Acapulco or San Bias, and quite as venomous. 

We left Eimeo on the afternoon of April 9th, for the remote island of Sap-& or 
Opsro, and thence to Cook's Islands. After a somewhat tempestuous passage, in 
which the wind persistently headed us, and we had to steam a good deal in conse- 
quence, we arrived at Bap-& on the 18th, and anchored in Ahurei Bay, a well 
sheltered harbour, but full of reefs, and with poor holding ground. Bap-6 is a very 
pretty island, eighteen miles in circumference, and may be described as one mass of 
jagged and precipitous mountains, running up into remarkable needle-shaped peaks^ 
the highest being 2172 feet in elevation. As we stayed here only twenty-four hours, 
I was able to get on shore only once, for a few hours, but I greatly enjoyed my brief 
ramble. The vegetation was not unlike that of the islands we had as yet visited, 
with the exception of the cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, which appeared to be 
almost, or quite, absent : on the other hand, the screw-pine (Pandanus) was abundant, 
and the tree-ferns remarkably fine. The only butterfly I saw was Danaia Archippus ; 
the moths were, for the most part, common Tahitian species, with the exception of 
a very fine large moth {Ophideres «p.), brown, with bright orange hind- wings, banded 
with black, of which I saw three or four specimens, and was lucky enough to catch 
one. A few beetles, including two or three very nice fresh species of CossonidcBf and 
some land-shells of the genus Helix, completed my small collections at Bap-&. The 
inhabitants, about 150 in number, seemed poor, though they had no lack of food, in 
the shape of goats, pigs, and taro-root, with which they supplied us plentifully. 

Leaving Bap-a on the 19th, and again encount'Cring baffling winds, we arrived 
at Mangaia, one of the Cook Islands, on the 27th. We did not anchor here, as there 
is no harbour, and only stayed long enough to communicate with the shore, so I did 
not land. Next day, we arrived at Rarotonga, unanimously pronounced to be the 
prettiest island we had yet visited : it attains the elevation of 2925 feet, and is 
covered with most beautiful and luxuriant vegetation. There is no anchorage here, 
the island being surrounded by a fringing coral reef. We bad to lay off and on 
under steam for about twenty-four hours, but I managed to get a short run on shore 
on the afternoon of the 28th. I found the productions, animal and vegetable, much 
the same as at Tahiti ; a great deal of coffee and cotton are grown here. Six or 
■even species of butterflies turned up, viz. : Danais and Diadema (the $ s of the 
hitter very handsomely suffused with red, like the East Indian form, I believe), two 
of Suplaa (one new to me), Cyllo Leda, and a lovely little blue-purple PoUfommatui ; 
no fresh moths, but about eight species of beetles, among them a nice Hylesinus, 
and several Cossonida, one of the latter very minute. Three or four species of land- 
■bells, and about fifty sorts of sea-shells in good condition picked up on the beach, 
made up a very fair afternoon's work. 
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May lit — Amred at Aitutaki Island at 8 a.m. : this island is comparatiTely 
low and flat, but very pretty, with most luxuriant vegetation : no harbour, but a 
barrier reef all round encloses a lagoon, and there are one or two passages for boats 
through it. I had a forenoon on shore with pretty fair success, getting a reiy nice 
series of Folyommatus (two species), Suplaa, and some nice fresh moths. I could 
not, however, find any beetles or land-shells. We stayed here thirty hours, and 
were most hospitably received by the natives : the chiefs got up a big feast for us 
(to which I was, unfortunately, not able to go), and sent us off a present of 800 
oocoa-nuts, 800 lbs. of yams, several pigs, a bullock, and innumerable oranges, Ac. 
There are about 2000 people on each of the islands, Mangaia, Earotonga, and 
Aitutaki, but no Europeans, except on Earotonga. The chiefs and a good many of 
the natives came on board us at all these islands, they seemed very much taken with 
the ship. 

May 3rd — Arrived at the island of Atiu (Wateoo, of Cook), at 4 p.m: this, 
like Mangaia, consists of upheaved coral, with a central volcanic nucleus, and looks 
less fertile than most of the islands from the sea. I landed with the captain, not 
without difficulty (being carried on the back of a native across the reef), and 
walked about two miles into the interior to the principal village : here we were well 
received, but I had no time to look for insects, as we were off again at 6.30 p.m. I 
saw DanaU and Dictdema, and some common moths, that was all. A large " stick 
insect," Zopaphus eocophoff-us, about five inches long, is very destructive to the cocoa- 
nut trees in these islands. 

May 9th. — Arrived at Eimeo : stayed there a day, during which I got a few 
things, such as a very nice Boarmia ?, Chosroeampa erotus (larva on taro). Sphinx 
convolvuli, a good lot of land-shells, &c. ; went over to Papiete (Tahiti) next day. 
We have been coaling, &c., so have had no time to land ; have bred some nice 
varieties of Diadema Bolina from Aitutaki larvie. We leave at the end of next 
week (about 19th) for Fitcairn Island and Coquimbo, where we ought to arrire 
about the first week in July. — J. J. Walkeb, H.M.S. " Kingfisher/' at Sea (between 
Atiu and Tahiti) : May^ 1883. 

The larva of Saturnia earpini with respect to its edibility hy birds. — I cannot 
discover that any record exists of 'experiments with this larva respecting its edibility, 
or otherwise, so far as regards birds ; hence the incident I am about to note may be 
of some interest. About ten days ago I was at Heidelberg, enjoying a walk on one 
of the hills near the town, under the guidance of Baron Osten-Sacken. A full* 
grown larva of 8. earpini was crossing the path, and as a peacock was strutting not 
far off, it occurred to us to see what would happen if the larva were brought under 
his notice. At first he eyed the larva with indications both of doubt and curiosity. 
Then he seized it and, apparently, found the spines disagreeable ; but, excepting the 
spines, everything seemed to be satisfactory, for the larva underwent a process of 
beating on the ground (much after the style of a thrush with a snail) for about a 
minute, and was then bolted. 

Dr. Weismann, in his " Studies in the Theory of Descent " (Mr. Meldola'i 
English translation), p. 338, notices that this larva was devoured by lizards j with 
which he experimented. — E. McLachlan, Lewisham : 9th Auyust, 1883. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF PROCRIS QLOBULARIM. 

BY WILLIAM BUCKLES. 

Before proceeding to transcribe mj notes of this species, I am 
anxious to make a few remarks, which, while bearing on the subject 
in hand, have also a wider reference, and will apply to other papers, 
which I am hoping to pen hereafter. 

After investigating the life-histories of our Maero-Lepidoptera^ 
and figuring their larrse, since 1858, I have amassed more or less 
satiefactoiy notes and figures of about 850 species, beginning with 
the Diumi and ending with the Grambites, 

Hitherto my friends have been able to supply me with British 
examples, but it will be evident, from the numbers given above, that 
the time has come when there arises a yearly-increasing difficulty in 
obtaining ova or larvs of the (comparatively) few species yet un» 
touched ; whilst the old adage " ars longa vita brevis** remains as true 
as ever ; and therefore it is, that in view of these pressing reasons, 
and after consulting the friends, whose opinion I most rely on, I have, 
after some little hesitation, resolved to avail myself of continental aid. 

This resolve does not lessea my desire to take my notes and 
figures in all possible cases from indigenous examples ; in every case as 
before, I shall make a point of stating exactly and truthfully the source 
from whence my information is derived, so that there will be, I trust, 
no ground for complaint that I have ever attempted mystification, or 
added to the difficulties of the naturalists who take in hand the onerous 
and responsible task of settling the extent of our native fauna. 

On 25th of June, 1882, 1 had the pleasure to receive from Herr 
Heinrich Disque, of Speier, several eggs of Procris globularuBy together 
with the parent moth herself, which he had induced to deposit her 
eggs in a small cylindrical box with glass ends ; one egg hatched on 
July 10th, but the larva was killed in the effort to take it from the 
cylinder ; on the 14th, five or six larv» were hatched, but I was unable 
to extract more than two of them uninjured, as they all were much 
entangled with web or remains of cotton wool obstinately clinging to 
the box ; the remaining eggs hatched next day, but most unfortunately 
just when my vision became disturbed from a bilious derangement, 
and the larvaB from them were all fatally injured in my attempts to 
get them out of the box, as next day with sight restored I saw them 
lying dead on the leaves of Centaurea, 

I now looked for the two larvae that had previously been safely 
put with a leaf of Centaurea nigra in a small tin box, but could discern 
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neitber of them tmtil I held the leaf against the light, then at once I 
saw them both embedded in its substance, each appearing about the 
size of a small flea in a semi-transparent spot between the upper and 
under skin of the leaf ; and these spots, when afterwards yacated, 
became clear blotches on the surface j the larvee on emerging to the 
light were seen to have grown a little, and soon made their way into 
a fresh piece of similar leaf, which began to show several such blotches 
where the parenchyma was eaten out. 

On 25th of July one came out of the leaf, and next day the other, 
when a fresh leaf was provided, but neither would attack it, and they 
sat still on the old one until the 3rd and 4th of August, when, after 
moulting, they entered fresh leaves, which continued to be supplied to 
them in the box every two or three days ; their second moult occurred, 
after they had left the leaves and sat still for nine or ten days, on 
13th — 14th of August, when, after an interval of test, they again 
mined into the fresh leaves making numerous clear spots on their 
surfaces, but only for about three or four days, as they were out of 
their mines again on 18th, and were spinning little mats of silk, on 
which they fixed themselves to wait for their third moult, which 
happened on 28rd — 27th of the month. 

By 3rd of September, the one more advanced in growth than the 
other had laid itself up on a silken mat, spun on the upper surface of 
the midrib of a leaf whose sides swelling up made a desirable sheltered 
situation to be fixed in, while its companion at this time was to be 
seen in the middle of a comparatively large mined blister, from which 
as from the very first, the black frass continued to be extruded a day 
or two longer ; the former accomplished its fourth moult September 
12th, the latter on the 14th ; the first after a three days' rest from 
what seemed an exhausting operation, again mined into the leaves, and 
after an interval its companion also, both growing a little, while making 
larger blister-like mines. 

On 9th of October they were out of their mines, had ceased to feed, 
and seemed to be hibernating, and this 1 made sure of on the 21st, when I 
closely examined them and saw that each larva had its feet on a silken 
mat, and that one of them had a stay of a few threads passed over its 
back, attached to the stout midrib and to the under-side of the piece of 
leaf it was on ; each of these pieces, already becoming discoloured, with 
their occupants attached, I then placed at the base of the plant of 
Centaurea from whence nearly all their food had been gathered, and 
which I had recently dug up and potted for their reception during 
winter ; one being laid on a dry leaf, the other on a radical sprouting 
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leaf; I looked for them early in Norember, and saw the pieces of leaf 
were nearly rotten and deserted by the larvie, they haying entirely 
gODC from view. 

On 17th of February, 1883, while noticing the few large leaves 
on the plant which 1 kept in a window, I chanced to obserre two 
small watch-pocket-like apertures cut in the upper epidermis of one 
of them, and two minute black atoms of frass lying near, and in course 
of a week these hopeful appearances were seen on more of the leaves, 
and began to increase in number, but all of them were very small, and 
it was not before the morning of the 25th that I was gratified with 
the welcome sight of one of the larvs, the^only one it seemed that had 
survived the winter thus far ; it was on the upper surface of a leaf 
creeping deliberately along the midrib towards the footstalk ; in the 
afternoon I could see it attached to the under-side of a neighbouring 
leaf ; next morning after vainly looking over the plant, I found it had 
crawled off and was lodged on the rim of the flower-pot, a circumstance 
that led me to reflect on the roving disposition it had so soon betrayed, 
there being evidence that it had wandered all over the plant ; so now, 
in fear of losing it, I again took it into the captivity of a box, where for 
a day or two it mined into a gathered leaf and ate out the parenchyma 
from a largish area just as it had done in autumn ; then 1 gave it 
more light and air, but by 6th of March, it had made only five mines, 
each no bigger than itself, of irregular oval shape, and all through the 
remainder of this month of cold north-east wind it did not feed, but 
laid up as though asleep, until the Ist of April, when it removed to a 
fresh leaf, but without feeding, and again afterwards it moved to one 
or two other fresh leaves, and even made a small puncture in them, 
but it did not feed ; on 5th of April it seemed unable to keep on its 
feet, appeared in a moribund state, and was dead by next morning. 

I lost no time in communicating this mishap, and sending a pencil 
sketch of the defunct to Herr H. Disqu6, who with most obliging good 
nature, which 1 am so glad now to acknowledge thankfully, at some 
sacrifice of time, sought out the distant spot where he had captured 
the insect last year, and actually succeeded in finding a larva of 
glohvlaruB no bigger than the little one so recently lost, an instance 
of keen sight faculty which astonished as much as it delighted me 
when 1 received the larva on the 2nd of May, while it was yet fixed 
on a leaf of Oentaurea waiting the next moult ; this was accomplished 
on the 9th, seemingly an exhausting process, as the larva remained 
quietly resting for two days and a half before beginning to feed ; 
for two days it ate sparingly, but thenceforward more freely, making 
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larger blotches, until tlie 22nd, when it left its food to seek a suitable 
place to lie np in, and after being at a comer of the box for some 
hours it eventually moved off to another part under the lid, where, on 
the 24jth, it spun a foot-mat of silk threads, and became fixed in them, 
feet uppermost, until the moult took place on the 30th ; and finally it 
became full-fed on 11th of June, and later entered the earth. 

In addition, Herr H. Disque most kindly sent me on 6th of May, 
four fine larvae, at that time a moult in advance of the foregoing, and 
their last moult occurred on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of the month ; 
they all fed remarkably well, making very large and conspicuous blisters 
or mines in the leaves, from* which they devoured the parenchyma to a 
great extent, even sometimes abstracting nearly the whole from a leaf; 
towards the last they were somewhat careless in not extruding all their 
frass, which could be seen in a long trail within some of the clear 
blisters, and they often remained within them at night and for many 
hours at a time, apparently asleep, when their form could be readily seen 
through the transparent cuticle. In this way they attacked quantities 
of leaves, but just at the last, and in one instance only, a larva ate a 
large hole quite through the entire substance of a leaf. 

It may be imagined with what admiration I so often about this 
period perused the graphic account of the discovery of the adult 
larva, and its interesting habit, by the late most eminent Entomologist, 
Professor Zeller, in the '* Entomologist's Annual " for mdccclxiv, pp. 
103-7 (originally published more than thirty years ago), and of the 
great pleasure it was then giving me to be, as it seemed, verifying its 
perfect accuracy, and not without indulging the hope of future com- 
munication with him. Alas ! too late ! 

Their full growth was attained from May 30th to 2nd of June, 
and then each in turn lingered two, three, or four days on the surface 
before entering the earth. 

From three of the pupsB the perfect insects, two males and a 
female, were bred on 0th of July, having been preceded a few days by 
an Ichneumon from the fourth, which I have since learned from a friend 
has been pronounced by Mr. Bridgman to be an undescribed species 
of Anomalon, 

The egg of glohularuB is of a long-oval shape, about -^ long and 
■^^ wide, having at first a depression on some part of the surface, and 
adhering lengthway to the substance whereon laid, singly, or sometimes 
two or three together ; the shell is very finely ribbed, and of a deep 
yellow colour, which changes a few hours before hatching to a dull 
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pinkisli or to a light brownish tint, showing a deeper brown spot at one 
wid, and by that time the egg has become very plump. 

The larva, when first hatched, is of a short dumpy figure, with 
small black and glossy retractile head, the second segment bears a 
glossy brownish plate having a broad black dotted streak tapering to 
a point at the front, and on either side a black streak ; the other seg- 
ments of the body are faintly tinted with greenish drab, and covered 
with a short fine whitish pubescence ; after seven days' feeding it 
re-appears fat and plump, the pubescence less noticeable, more of the 
skin visible and glistening as it sits still on a leaf. 

After the first moult while quietly resting it appears to be a mass 
of bristly tubercles, and of a fresh light green colour, but by the time 
it has again ceased feeding and is laid up on a leaf for the next moult, 
the glistening skin has a greenish-buff tint, as from its plumpness the 
bristles are farther apart and allow this to be seen. 

After the second moult it is still fresher and greener than at any 
time before, though when its few days of feeding in the mine have 
passed, and it has again laid up, it is of a deep pinkish flesh-colour. 

After the third moult its colour at first is quite dark slaty-green, 
matching very well that of the leaves of its food plant ; between the 
rows of tubercles down the back can be discerned a thin dingy purplish- 
brown dorsal line spreading a little at each segmental division ; the 
tubercles are covered with short radiating bristles of a drab colour ; 
but when it is again laid up it is very much lighter and the glistening 
skin is of an ochreous-green. 

After its fourth moult, and it has fed a few days, when seen with 
the two front segments fully stretched out, it is 3 J mm. in length, but 
later when fixed for hibernation with the two front segments retracted, 
it appears not longer than 3mm., its figure a broad oval, like that of a 
small hemp-seed, and il is covered with closely-set bristly tubercles and 
a few longer fine hairs ; three rows of tubercles are on either side of 
the body in a longitudinal direction, so that six tubercles of broad oval 
shape surround each segment except on the belly, which is naked ; 
between the two which occupy the back of a segment is a black arrow- 
bead mark ; these dorsal tubercles are very dark dingy brownish-green 
with yellowish-green outer edges along the subdorsal region, relieved 
by a fine blackish line beneath ; the dusky bristles make the general 
colouring intensely dark on the upper surface, the smooth belly and 
legs being of greenish-drab colour. 

After hibernation, just at first, the larva appears almost black, but 
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after feeding a little its dark green colour becomes fresher, and the 
outer margins of the dorsal tubercles more conspicuously jellowish- 
green. 

Immediately after the next moult it seems to be thickly enveloped 
with radiating bristles of a tender bluish-green, mixed with whitish as 
it sits to recover strength, and as soon as it recommences feeding its 
growth quickly brings the length of 10mm. and a more lively colouring; 
the bluish-green dorsal tubercles are strikingly defined by a creamy- 
white subdorsal stripe on which their outer margins encroach a little, 
a widish stripe of dark green follows, contrasting with the lighter green 
tubercles and skin below. 

After the last moult, full growth being attained, when stretched 
out the larva measures from 13 to 14mm. in length, the greatest width 
across the middle of the body 5mm., it tapers a little at either end and 
is rounded off behind, and also in front when at rest with the first two 
"segments retracted; the head is extremely small and flattened^ the 
segments are plump and very deeply divided, the second is smooth and 
glossy, the tubercles are slightly raised, large, occupying nearly the 
length of a segment, except the lowest just above the feet which are 
rather smaller, in shape they are roundish ovate, the dorsal pair side 
by side on each segment are set close and obliquely together in front, 
leaving between them a small central arrow-head-like space behind at 
the division ; the legs are rather short and well under the body, the 
belly flattened and smooth : in colour the head is black, the antennal 
papillffi greenish-white tipped with black, the second segment greenish 
with broad black marking or plate tapering toward the front, the 
tubercles on the back are of rather bluish light green, the dorsal row 
of markings black, the white subdorsal marking inclines to creamy- 
white, sometimes to yellowish-white, this is contrasted strongly below 
by a broadish stripe of dark green tapering towards the head and a 
little also to the hinder part of the body ; on the smooth skin between 
the dorsal tubercles at the beginning of each segment, and of the 
white subdorsal marking are sprinkled some most minute black dots, 
only a few are on the white where it is broadest but they are numerous 
on the dark green stripe following it, the side below is entirely green 
including the tubercles, and the whole of them are studded thickly 
with short and fine blackish bristles, the spiracles black, anterior legs 
black, the belly and ventral legs green. 

The situation of the cocoons could be detected by very slight 
elevations on the surface of the deep pot of earth, where, before the 
larviB had buried themselves, all had been quite level, and when the 
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cocoons were removed, from only just below the surface, for inspection 
after the insects were bred, I found each was of broad oval shape about 
9 lines by 7 or 8, exteriorly composed of grains of earth very firmly 
united to a few fibres of grass-roots, of which plenty were in the turfy 
soil, and served to bind all together ; on removing the earthy particles 
I reached the inner cocoon of opaque greenish-white soft silk, yet 
strong and elastic, in these qualities reminding me of that of O. 
potatoruiy and in the softness of its closely- woven interior of that of 
B. mori ; it was 7 lines long and 3 lines wide, rounded ofE anteriorly, 
widest in the middle, and tapered to a blunt point at the posterior end. 

In each instance (except one) the pupa had evidently emerged 
from the cocoon and travelled away from it a little distance, as I found 
the pupa-skins thus lying on the bare earth, and only the old larval- 
skin lay shrivelled up at the bottom of the deserted cocoons ; but the 
one from whence the Anomalon had come still contained the pupa-skin 
only minus a portion of the head and thorax, which lay in fragments, 
so that the cavity of the pupal body had been the puparium of the 
parasite. 

The pupa of globularuB is about 13mm. in length and of moderate 
substance throughout, with prominent thorax, the wing-covers short, 
but toward their ends projecting a little free from the body, the long 
antenna- and leg-cases are all free from the body, and seem to be sug- 
gestive of locomotion even before disclosure of the moth, the deeply 
divided abdominal rings have each on the back near their beginning 
a transverse ridge thickly set with hooks pointing backward, the tip of 
abdomen rounded aS. in a blunt point ; the colour of the head, thorax, 
and wing-covers is dark olive-green and very glossy, the leg-cases and 
abdomen are of lighter shining green and the hooks black. 

Emsworth : September 12th, 1883. 


MyrmeJeon Srheri, Braver, = Jf. incontpieutte, Bamhur, — In the collection of 
Baron de Selys-Longchamps are a series of a MyrmeUon from Corfu {Erher) much 
like M./ormieariutyli. (Jhrmiealtfnx, Burm.), but notablj smaller ; the species was 
described by Dr. Brauer (Verb. zool.-bot. O-es. Wien, 1867, p. 190) as M. Srberi. 
On comparing them with the tjpes of M, ineontpieuus, Bambur (N^rropt^res, p. 
W), I find they are specifically identical therewith ; hence Bambur's name should 
take priority. I possess a <J indicated " South of France," the same district whence 
Bambur believed his types were deriyed. These types consist of two perfect ? and 
one S without head and abdomen ; in the latter sex there is a conspicuous " pebte " 
ftt the base of the posterior wings. In describing the abdomen both Bambur and 
Brauer appear to have takea their description from the ? , in which there are only 
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narrow yellow sutural rings. In the <J there is a large yellow anterior dorsal spot 
on nearly all the segments (often inconspicuous in dry examples unless brought out 
by the application of alcohol or benzine). In the Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg., xvi, p. 139 
(1873), I stated, regarding M, incertus, Sambur, " probablement la femelle de 
Tesp^ce suivante" (inconspieuua)^ but Bambur distinctly states that his type of 
incertus is a (^ without the " pelote " to the wings. I cannot now decide as to sex, 
for the type has lost its abdomen (there is no " pelote "), but, according to the colour 
of the head, I now belieye incertug to be distinct from ineonspicuus, and otherwise 
-unknown to me. Hagen (Peters' Beise) thought an East African species might be 
identical with inconspicuus. Walker's M. aecrettu is closely allied to inconKpicuuSf 
but the head and thorax differ slightly, and the abdomen of the 9 ^<^ ^^ large 
spots which exist only in the $ of inconspicuus. Attention should also be directed 
to M. irroratum, Oliyier (Encyc. Method.), but the description is probably too yague 
for identification. 

In the Mediterranean district their exist quite a number of small species of 
Myrmeleonida, the synonymy of which remains in much confusion, and they are 
seldom captured in sufficient quantity, owing probably to nocturnal habits. It must 
have struck all entomologists who attend to these insects that the perfect insect is 
very seldom seen at large, although the larvse are very abundant. In the course of 
my excursions I have never seen the common spotted species (3f. europcBus) at 
large, and the common plain- winged species {M. formicarius) only rarely, yet the 
larvffi of both abound in suitable localities. — B.. McLachlan, Lewisham: 8^A 
September^ 1883. 


ANNOTATED LIST OP BRITISH ANTHOMTIIDJE. 

BY E. H. MEABE. 
(Concluded from p. 61). 

26. MELANOCHELIA, Eond. 

Gen. cA.— Eyes bare, widely separated in both sexes ; arista bare ; 
forehead and epistome prominent ; alulets with the lower scale longer 
than the upper ; internal transverse vein of wings opposite to the 
termination of the second branch of the first longitudinal ; (auxiliary*) 
anal vein shortened ; abdomen of male slightly thickened at the apex, 
and with small sub-anal appendages, 

M. EIPAEIA, Fall. 

The generic position of this species is very difficult to determine, and it has 
been placed in various genera by different authors. Meigen left it in his restricted 
genus Anthomyiaf though on account of the wide separation of the eyes in both 
sexes, he ought to have removed it into that of Canosia, as he did with the closelv- 
allied species, A. litorea, in which, however, the eyes of the male are more approxi- 
mated. Bondani originally placed it in the genus whose name I have adopted, 

* In the analytical table published at page 59, it is printed axillary vein by mistake. 
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which he formed for its reception ; bnt in his Imai Tolimie* he remored it into the 
genus Limnophora along with A. litorea. Haliday tmyvf " This fij vill form the 
tjpe of a genus allied to Limnophora and lAwpa" but he did not make one. 
Schiner includes it in the genus Myopiua, Desr., along with Jf. rtfUxa {Mmsea 
mifopinay Fall.), but the latter species has Terj minnte alnleta, and p iope r ly belongs 
to the acalypterate diyision of the Museid^t, in which it was placed bj Meigen. This 
fly is not uncommon, and may often be found seated on stones in brooks and riyers. 
Halidaj described and figured the larva and pops, which are aqnatio and Uto 
among Conferva^ to which thej adhere by means of hooks with which they are 
furnished. 

27. C^NOSIA, Meig. 

Gen. ch. — Eyes bare, widely separated in both sexes ; arista pu- 
bescent or bare ; forehead unprojecting ; alalets with scales of 
unequal sizes ; abdomen of male mostly sub-cylindrical, and thickened 
or clubbed at the end ; anal vein of wings more or less abbreviated. 

Sect. 1 — Legs hlaek. 

1. TBIAlfGULA, Fall. 2. 80LITABIA, Zett. 

nigripes?, Macq. octosignata?, Sond. 

3. AOROMTZELLA, Sond. 

Sect. 2 — Legs wholly or partly yellow. 


4. INFANTITLA, Eond. 

5. ELEOANTirLA, Eond. 

6. PALLicoBirrs, Zett. 

7. ANGULATA, Eond. 


8. 8EX-KOTATA, Meig. 

9. OEKTALis, Eond. 

10. OEiricuLATA, Fall. 

11. TEBNA, Fab. 


12. PEDELLA, Fall. 

C. TEIAKGTJLA, Fall. 

This little species has been placed by Macqnart in the genus Limnophora^ and 
it possesses more of the characters of that genus than of those of CcBnoHa, with the 
exception of haying the ejes widely separated in both sexes, for the abdomen is 
marked with a double row of huge, triangular, or quadrate spots, whereas, in the 
spotted species of Canosiaj the spots are nsuallj small and round or oblong. Not 
uncommon. 

C. SOLITABIA, Zett. 

This possesses yeiy similar characters to those of C. trianffula, the abdomen 
bemg marked in a similar manner ; it differs from it, howcTer, in being rather 
larger, and in having the thorax entirely of a light ash-grey colour marked with 
three narrow indistinct brown stripes ; while, in C. trianffula, the thorax is dark 
brown or black with grey shoulders, and unstriped. Bare. 

C. AGBOMYZELLA, Eond. 
I have only seen one specimen of this species, which was in the collection of 
* Dipt. ItalMB prodromuB, vol. ri. 4 Nat. HIat. BeTiow^ July, 1857, p. 195. 
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the lato Mr. B. Oooke, of Soa^hport ; it ia oharacterLEed bj the thorax and abdomen 
being both of an uniform blaok colour. 

C. INPANTULA, Eond. 

This pretty little speoiea has the abdomen of the male laterallj oompreased, of 
a pale jeliow colour, transluoent at the base, grey at the extremity, and indistinetly 
marked on the second and third segments with two oblong brown spots.* The palpi 
are yellow with brown tips ; the transverse yeins of the wings are rather dose 
together, the external one being rather nearer to the internal than to the termination 
of the fifth longitudinal Tein ; the legs with coxs are wholly pale, with the exception 
of the tarsi, which are more or less nigrescent. Bare. I possess a single male, 
which was captured by the late Mr. Francis Walker. 

C. ELEGAirruLA, Eond. 

This closely resembles the last, but differs by being rather larger, by having the 
abdomen of the male wider and flatter, the palpi entirely pale, and the transTexsa 
yeins of the wings rather further apart. This species is yery similar to C molliculaf 
Fall., but may be distinguished by having the scales of the alulets larger and 
unequal in size, and by the abdomen of the male being without the large sub-anal 
appendages which are so characteristic of the latter species. Bare. I captured one 
male in July, 1883, near Bicester, in Oxfordshire. 

C. PALLICOENIS, Zett. 

This is a well-marked species, which has yellow antennie, pale whitish palpi ; 
the abdomen with the first two segments pale and translucid and the legs yellow. 
The late Mr. B. Cooke, of Southport, sent me a specimen of this fiy for examination 
in 1875. 

C. AiyGULATA, Eond. 

This, like all the three preceding species, has the abdomen partly pale, the first 
two segments being yellow and translucent ; the thorax is ash-coloured and un- 
striped ; the abdomen has the third and fourth segments grey, and is marked down 
the dorsum by a longitudinal sub-interrupted black stripe, and by two lateral round 
spots on each segment, which are yery indistinct on the basal pale coloured portion. 
The hinder edges of all the segments are also marked by a narrow white line. The 
legs have all the femora grey, and all the tibis and tarsi yellow, with the exception 
of the terminal joints of the latter, which are black. The wings haye both 'the 
transverse veins clouded with black. This pretty and peculiarly marked speciei 
appears to be rare. I possess a single male, which I obtained firom the late Mr. F. 
Walker. 

0. SEXNOTATA, Meig. 

This may be considered the typical, as it is also the most common species in the 
genus. The thorax and abdomen are both grey ; the former is marked with thiee 
stripes, and the latter with six spots of a brown colour ; the legs are yellow, with 
the exception of the tarsi, which are nigrescent, and the fore femora, which are often 
brown or grey, especially in the females. 

* These are omitted by Bondani in his description. 
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C. OEiorALis, Bond. 

This rare species closely resembles the preceding one, from whidi it onlj differs 
in some minute points, one of which is that the posterior femora are blaokened 
at their apices, somewhat in the same manner as those of C, genieidata. Fall., of 
which it is, perhaps, only a yarietj. The only specimen which I haye seen 
belonged to the late Mr. B. Cooke. I haye included three other species in my list, 
Tiz., C. geniculata. Fall., C, vernOf Fab., and C, pedella, Fall., upon the authority of 
Walker, who records them as British in the "Insecta Britannica:" I haye not, 
howeTer, yet seen an indiginous specimen of either species. 

28. ATHEEIGONA, Eond. 

Gen. eh. — Eyes bare, remote in both sexes ; forehead prominent ; 
antennae witb the third joint prolonged, the arista bare, somewhat 
geniculated, and having the second segment a little elongated ; palpi 
short, with dilated extremities ; scales of alulets large, and unequal in 
size ; abdomen of male short, subcylindrical, and clubbed at the end ; 
wings with the internal transverse veins, placed near their bases, and 
opposite to, or in front of, the end of the first branch of the first longi- 
tudinal vein ; anal vein prolonged, but not reaching the margin of 
the wing. 

A. TABTA, Meig. 

The peculiar little fly included in this genus bears some resemblance to a 
Tachinidf by the form of the head and the size of the antenna and alulets ; it is 
also like a Litpa, by the shape of the palpi ; it has a yellow abdomen marked by 
four or six black spots. The description of Anthomyia varia by Walker does not 
apply to this species, though he makes it synonymous with the A. varia of Meigen. 
Bare. 

29. MTCOPHAGA, Eond. 

Canosia, Meig., Schin. 

Gen. ch, — Eyes bare, remote in both sexe?, but much more so in 
the females than in the males ; arista plumose ; abdomen oblong and 
subcylindrical in the male,' ovoid and depressed in the female ; alulets 
with small and equal-sized scales ; wings with the anal veins pro- 
longed to the margin. 

M. prNGOErM, Deg. 

This fly might be placed among the species of Sylemyia, if the eyes of the male 
were not separated by a widish space. It is the largest species in the CmnoHa group, 
being often four lines or more (8 or 9 mm.) in length. The arista is furnished with 
long hairs ; th^ thorax is grey with yellow shoulders ; the abdomen and legs are 
yellow, except the tarsi, which are black. Not very common. 
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30. CHELISIA, Eond. 

SopJogasteVy pt. Bond. 
Canosia, Meig., Macq., Schin. 

Gen. ch, — Eyes bare, remote in both sexes ; arista subplumose ; 
abdomen of males narrow, elongated, and subcylindrical, with large, 
projecting, sub-anal processes ; alulets very small, with equal-sized 
scales ; wings with the anal veins abbreviated. 


1. MONiLis, Meig. 

umhripennis, Zett. 


2. MOLLICITLA, Pall. 

nemoralis, Meig. 

C. MONiLis, Meig. 
This little fly is of a brownish-grey colour, with brown wings and legs ; the 
thorax is marked down the dorsum with a central black stripe ; the abdomen of the 
male has also an interrupted dorsal stripe in the middle, and a number of small 
spots or punctures of a black colour on the sides ; the sub-anal processes are fur- 
nished with two blunt projecting lobes. Bare. 

C. MOLLicrLA, Fall. 

This species resembles C. monilis in general form and structure, but is very dif- 
ferent to it in colour; having the antenna (except at the base), abdomen, and legs 
all of a pale yellow colour, with tlie exception of the hinder portion of the abdomen 
in the male, which is sometimes nigrescent, and is marked with two or four black 
spots. The thorax is grey, and indistinctly striped ; the sub-aual male appendages 
are very large, and furnished with a long apical style, flexed forwards under the 
belly ; and also with two long processes or lobes, projecting backwards. Kot rare. 

31. SCH^NOMTZA, Hal. 

Ochtiphila, Fall., Meig. 
Sciomyza, pt. Meig. 
Gen, ch, — ^Eyes bare, remote in both sexes ; antennae sub-erect, 
approximate at their bases, and divergent at their extremities, having 
the third joints dilated ; arista bare, abdomen neither thickened, nor 
dilated at its extremity ; scales of alulets very small and equal ; wings 
with the internal transverse veins placed beyond the termination of 
the second branch of the first longitudinal veins ; anal veins very short. 
1. iiiTOBELLA, Fall. I 2. FASCiATA, Meig. 

I have included these two little flies in my list of British Anthomyiida, on the 
authority of the late Mr. Haliday, who found them both on the sea coast at Holy- 
wood, in Ireland.* 

I shall conclude the List of British Anfhomt/iida with an analy- 
tical arrangement of those genera which have the eyes always more or 
less approximated in the males. I have already attempted to tabulate 
those in which the eyes are remote in both sexes. 

• Entomol. Mag., vol. i, p. 167 (1833). 
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Genebiim AirrHOMYiDABUM Disposmo. 
Divisio prima^ oculis in mare contiguis, 

A. Alois mediocres sqnamis msBqnaUbas. 

B. Femora antica maris subtus dentata 7. Hydsotjba, Desv. 

BB. Femora antica maris simplices. 

C. Proboscis apice acuminata et genicalata 8. Dstmbia, Meig. 

CC. Protrascis apiee mollis et plemmqae dilatata. 

D. Ocali hirti. 

£. Arista plamata. 

F. Abdomen subrotundnm, carinse faciales ciliatse 1. Polibtbs, Bond. 

FF. Abdomen ovale vel oblongam, carinas faciales nudss 2. Htbtodbsia, Bond. 

EE. Arista pubescens vel subnuda 11. Tiuchophthicub, Bond. 

BD. Ocoli nudi. 

6. Abdomen macoHs discretis signatam. 

H. Arista plamata vel subplamata 4. Spilooabteb, Maoq. 

HH. Arista pubescens Tel nuda 6. Limbophoba, Desv. 

6G. Abdomen sine macuUs discretis. 

I. Arista plumata. 

K. Alarum vena analis longa, sed marg^nem non attingens... 

3. MTDiBA, DesT. 

KK. Vena analis marg^ni posteriori saltern apice spurio producta... 

0. Htdbophobia, DesT. 

II. Arista pubescens vel nuda. 

L. Tibiae postic» maris incurvaB 10. Ophyba, Des7. 

LL. TibiaB posticse maris rectas vel subrectsB. 

M. Epistomii margines barbati 9. Pooobomtia, Bond. 

MM. Facies imberbis. 

N. Vena auxiliaris spinosa 21. Acabthiptbba, Bond. 

NN. Vena auxiliaris inermis 18. Abthohtia, Meig. 

EKE. Alarum vena analis satis brevis, venaque axillaris contra apicem ejusdem 

incurvata. 

O. Arista plumata 13. Pibzuba, Bond. 

00. Arista pubescens vel nuda. 

P. Abdomen ovoidum et depressum 12. Homalgmtia, B. 

PP. Abdomen spatulatum, basi subangustatum... 

15. Cjilomtia, Hal. 

PPP. Abdomen angustum, subcylindricum, et maculatum... 

14. AzELiA, DesT. 

AA. Alulae parvae, squamis sequalibus. 

Q. Arista plumata 10. Htleutia, DesT. 

QQ. Arista pubescens vel nuda. 

B. Oculi hirti 17. Lasiops, Meig. 

BB. Oculi nudi. 

S. Pedes nigri. 

T. Abdomen maris subcylindricum... 

19. Chobtophila, Macq. 

TT. Abdomen maris, angustum, vel oblongum et depres- 
sum 20, Phobbia, Desv. 

SS. Pedes toti vel partim flavi 22. Pegomtia, Desv. 

Bradford, Yorkshire: 

SeptemheVy 1883. 
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NOTES ON THE MiaRATION OP AFHIDES. 
BY O. B. BUCKTON, F.B.S. 

The friendly criticism on mj fourth volume of British Aphides^ 
by M. Lichtenstein, in the last number of the Bnt. Mo. Mag. (p. 79), 
necessitates a few remarks from me in reply, and I may be permitted 
here to make them. 

The subject of migration of Aphides is of considerable interest 
from a scientific, as well as from an economic point of view, and the 
production of well ascertained facts will at once assert their value, and 
eventually hold its own against all comers. 

First, I will freely admit, and express regret for, a carelessness of 
memory, in apparently committing M. Lichtenstein to the position, 
that some oak-inhabiting Aphides descend to grass-roots in the autumn. 
I would gladly make the emendation he suggests, and alter the word 
o&k' Aphides into elm- Aphides. 

Again, from the context of my remarks, it may be supposed that 
I chiss Achillea and Solidago amongst annual plants. Their root- 
stocks are as clearly perennial in Britain as they are in France. This 
point does not, however, alEect the main question as to what is the 
destination of the ova of their infesting Aphides. The destruction or 
drying up of the stems and leaves of these plants would seem to pre- 
clude their localization of winter-laid eggs in such parts. Prof. 
Balbiani has done well in making known the true place of oviposition 
of Siphonophora millefolii. 

As far back as last November, M. Lichtenstein informed me that 
he had discovered the " pupiferous form " of Tetraneura rubra feeding 
underground on the roots of Triticum caninum, and he said that at 
the same time other specimens of the species were concealing them- 
selves within the crevices of the elm-bark. He then stated, as he 
does also now, '' that there is no doubt of it being the same insect 
which wanders from the elm to the grass-roots, and from the grass- 
roots to the elm." 

It would now appear from Prof. Horvath's corroborative experi- 
ments at Buda-Pesth, that two European species of Tetraneura have 
underground habits. 

In his observations, M. Lichtenstein more than once uses terms 
which would seem to admit that this question is yet suhjudice. He 
several times describes as " my views," " my theories of migration " 
from plant to plant. 

In unexpected phenomena it is clearly permissible to hold one's 
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judgment in suspension for a while, but in guarding myself througli 
the expressions M. Lichtenstein quotes, I bj no means hardily assert 
the imreliableness of the present published observations on migration. 
It is from undoubted eyidence alone that theory passes into re- 
eognised fact. 

Peculiar difficulties attach to experiments connected with life- 
habits, and it is granted to be no easy task to eliminate all sources of 
error in conducting them. Here we must assume that all possible 
precautions were taken that the "clean garden earth" contained no 
underground Aphides or their ova ; and that the roots of the maize 
plants were previously as free from such. 

The comparatively sL'ght differences of character to be remarked 
between the larv» of the Mhizobiida and other underground forms 
which are now known to be rather numerous, and the consequent 
difficulty in making a good diagnosis, render a confusion of species 
not unlikely. 

But let us assume that the larvsd of Tetraneura ulmi leaving their 
galls have been successfully transferred to the roots of the maize 
plant {Zed), and that there they have undergone pupation, and that 
the images have, by their wing venation, &c., proved themselves to be 
normal forms, identical with those simultaneously producing the per- 
fect sexes on the bark of the elm. Then are we to assume that the 
maize- root is necessary to the economy of this insect ? I think we 
must answer this question in the negative. 

In England and in Belgium Tetraneura ulmi is often common on 
the elm-trees. In the former country the maize is exotic, and one 
may say it is almost exclusively cultivated for ornament. Certain it 
IB that in parts of Kent the insect is common, where the Indian corn 
IB not be found for miles round. 

In June, 1877, 1 noticed that the elms of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Spa, in Belgium, were covered by the galls of Tetraneura, yet 
I did not mark any cultivation of Zea in the fields around. 

It may be urged that Qraminea, other than the maize, are resorted 
to, but if the elm-bark be selected for the nidus of the ova, the under- 
ground habit would seem to have nothing to do with winter quarters 
and oviposition. 

I would invite the attention of some competent observer, in whose 
quarters Tetraneura ulmi is common, to search the couch-grass, 
Triticum repens, in autumn, and, if possible, to settle this point of 
habitat. 

A similar difficulty suggests itself in the case of Dryolim croati- 
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euSf whicli M. Lichtenstein thinks oviposits solely (?) oa the evergreen 
oak (Quercus ilex). Further, he thinks that the insect leaves the ilex 
for Q. robur and Q, puheseens, to return to the ilex once more. As the 
latter tree is not indigenous to Britain, to Sweden, and to E. Asia ?, it 
is obvious that in these countries some other nidus is found bj the 
insect. 

I am not quite clear as to the gist of M. Lichtenstein's question 
upon the hop^Aphis. He seems to ask why, if I have given three 
pages on the extermination of this Aphis^ I have not tried to follow 
the insect from Humulus to Prunv^, He assumes, hypothetically, that 
Fhorodon malaheb is simply a different stage of P. humuli, 

I conceive that the chief part of a monograph is to gather in one 
the scattered observations of many, and that if there be incorporated 
original work, it will appear only as an adjunct, and not as a necessity. 

Hitherto, I have regarded Flwrodon malaheb as a variety of P. 
humuli, but an intelligent correspondent, who is a large cultivator of 
hops for the market, regards these two insects as distinct, and he states 
that Frtmus malaheb and P. spinosa (the sloe or black thorn) are often 
quite absent from the grounds where the hop is grown. 

In the few experiments that I have made on Aphis rumicis and 
Aphis papaveriSf I have failed to cause the Aphides previously nourished 
on one genus of plant to change their food to that of another ; and I 
am permitted, as relevant to this matter, to state the same negative 
result from observations made during the present year, by Miss E. 
Ormerod, who watched some hop-plants which had twined round the 
young suckers of the garden-plum. The hop-plants were much in- 
fested by Aphides ; but the leaves of the plum remained free from 
their attack to the last. 

Though these results are negative, they are good evidence, so far 
as they go, and they tend rather against than for the theory of 
periodic migration, or else they would show that these insects are dis- 
tinct in species. 

The processes of science are essentially tentative, that is, they are 
experimental. Hypothesis accordingly pushes into theory, and theory 
progresses into ascertained fact. No one more than my friendly critic 
will deny the value of the scientific sieve for the separation of the real 
fruits of observation. My foregoing remarks are offered in no captious 
spirit, and I know he will take them as materials for discussing a 
problem in entomology, to which he has lent so much interest. 

Woycombe, Haslemere : 

September 6th, 1883. 


Description of the larva of Tortrix Lafauryana, — ^The fiill-grown larva is not 
Teiy actiTe, cylindrical, but slightly attenuated at both ends ; [Begments distinctly 
diTided ; of a pea-green colour, with a darker green dorsal line, and yellowish-green 
between the segments. Spots paler than the ground colour, but rather inconspicuous ; 
bain moderately long, about four or five on each segment ; head dull yellowish- 
green; jaws brown and eyes black ; dorsal and anal plates of a darker green than 
the ground-colour, and about the ninth segment there is an ochreous-brown internal 
dorsal Teasel ; legs green. 

On Myrica gale (bog myrtle) in June and July, drawing together three or four 
of the younger terminal leayes, and feeding principally on the apices of its leafy 
babitation. 

Sometimes the larra changes to the pupa in its abode, but far more frequently 
it descends to the ground to spin up in moss, dead leaves and other rubbish. The 
pupa is black, and the moth emerges about three weeks or a month after the larya 
has assomed the pupal state. — E. A. Atmobe, King's Lynn : AvguH l^th, 1883. 

ptfr. Atmore has yery kindly supplied me with laryss of this species. From 
these I haye reared a few yery satisfactory specimens, one fine red female being the 
exact counterpart of my French type. Others are decidedly paler, approaching the 
colour of 8orbiana. These are also smaller than the type. In the case of Mr. 
Atmore's laryse, as well as of mine, the proportion of females reared is considerablj 
OTer that of males. — 0. Q-. B.] 

The Isle of Man form of Vanessa urtiea. — In the Ent. Mo. Mag. for this 
month, p. 82, Mr. Stainton alludes to " the Isle of Man form of Vanessa urHcae." 
There is no Isle of Man form of Vanessa vrticce as distinct from the ordinary British 
type of the species. Many years ago Mr. Birchall noticed that all the specimens 
taken in the island, or bred from lary® collected there that season, were much 
smalier than the ordinary type of the species, and he distributed a good many of 
these specimens amongst British collections. Tliis no doubt caused Newman to 
believe that Manx specimens were " uniformly much smaller than in England " 
(Newman's British Butterflies, p. 52) ; but although since then I haye repeatedly 
been in the Isle of Man in different years, and haye reared large numbers of Vanessa 
ftrtiea from laryse collected there, in the hope of getting the small form, I haye 
never seen or heard of a specimen differing in any respect from the ordinary type. 
There is no doubt that in the year Mr. Birchall obtained his, the larys were either 
starred, or there was some other exceptional circumstance to account for it. Only 
this year, indeed, at the end of July, specimens I noticed near Douglas seemed so 
fine and large on the wing, that I watched them settle, solely to ascertain if they 
were not polgchloros I — Q-BO. T. Pobeitt, Huddersfield : September 6th, 1883. 


THE BRITISH SPECIES OF IDI0CERU8. 
BY JAM£S EDWABDS. 

Tlie British species of Idiocerus are now fifteen in number, as 
against the ten enumerated in my table of the genus at page 52 of 
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vol. xviii of this Magazine ; and I, therefore, propose in the present 
paper to call attention to the five additional species, and to characterize 
more exactly some of the species previously recorded. 

The following errors in the tahle above mentioned should be 
noted, viz. : lituraius = adtMius, ? ; Seydenii = poscilus, H.-S. ; and 
confiisus = albicans^ Kbm. 

As it is frequently necessary to refer to the neuration of the 
elytra in descriptions of Cicadina, it is desirable that some intelligible 
system should be observed. The following system, based on that of 
Dr. J. Sahlberg, seems most convenient. The elytron is divided into 
corium, elavus, and membrane, the latter composed of the apical areas 
and frequently having a membranous appendix. The longitudinal 
nerves of the corium are the hrachice, the simple nerve standing imme- 
diately above the claval suture, and the cubital, the forked nerve 
coming between the brachial nerve and the costa ; the branches of 
the cubital nerv«, which are generally forked at the apex, may be 
designated as inner and outer respectively, according to their position. . 
The nerves forming the inner boundary of the apical areas may be 
conveniently termed angular nerves, leaving the term transverse to be 
applied to such other nerves as may occur in such a position as to 
warrant its application. The longitudinal nerves of the clavus are 
the anal immediately below the claval suture, and the axillary standing 
nearest the scutellum. 

It is believed that our British species of Idioeerus are exactly 
characterized in the f oUovring table, but one or two of them will admit 
of some comment. 

Id. Serrichii. — In the Catalogue of British Hemiptera, published 
by the Entomological Society of London, this is erroneously given as 
a synonym of lituratus. It is a handsome greenish-grey species, with 
the nerves of the elytra chequered with black and white. The 
whiskers of the (J are very conspicuous, and the pubescence on the 
cheeks of the $ is easily seen. It occurs on Salix alba, and is well 
described by Dr. J. Sahlberg. 

Id. aurulentus, Kbm. — The single example of this species, taken 
by myself, might well be described as mtreus, without the white H, 
but Herr Paul Low, who named it for me, says that of seven or eight 
examples in his collection, no two are exactly alike in point of 
coloration, and this is borne out by examples which I have from Dr. 
Puton. 

With regard to fulgiduB, populi, and confusus, as characterized 
below, I believe we are at last in accord with continental entomologists. 
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Id, albicans, Kbm. — ^Fieber, without reason, puts this species as 
a Bjnonjm of confusus, Elor, and most subsequent writers have 
followed him. It is, however, abundantly distinct. 

1 (2) First and second apical areas of elytra sub-equal in length, t. e., their bases 

level, or nearly so adustutj 'K.S. 

2 (1) First apical area much longer than second. 

3 (i) First sabapical area triangular, or 5-sided, reaching the oostA...var»ttf, F. 

4 (3) „ „ „ parallel-sided, not „ „ „ 

5 (6) Cheeks pubescent, more conspicuously in the ^ Serrichii, Kbm. 

6 (5) „ bare. 

7 (12) Elytra brownish, with a pale transverse band or bands. 

8 (9) „ with two pale transverse bands tremul^Bf EstL 

9 (8) „ „ one „ „ band. 

10 (11) First sub-apical area well defined, about one-third shorter than the second. 

elegans, Flor. 

11 (10) First subapical area not well defined, about half as long as the second... 

laminatus, Flor. 

12 (7) Elytra without pale transverse bands. 

13 (18) Anal nerve standing in an oval white pateh at apex. 

14 (15) Inner cubital and brachial nerves with a short black streak reaching as far 

as the apex of the clavus. First transverse nerve black... 

liiuratus, Fall. 

15 (14) Nerves chequered with black, or rust colour, and white. First transverse 

nerve white. 

16 (17) Fronotum with a broad pale stripe. Face with four broad black stripes, ^ , 

or only two (on the frons), ? jpaecilus, H.-S. 

17 (16) Fronotal stripe not so broad, nor so well defined. Face without distinct 

dark stripes in either sex iibialis, Fleb., = ffeydeniiy Kbm. 

18 (13) Anal nerve white at apex, but not standing in an oval white patch, or nerves 

entirely white. 

19 (22) Brachial nerve with a white streak near the «pex. 

20 (21) First transverse nerve white vitreusy Fab., = H. album, Fieb. 

21(20) „ „ „ not white aMrulewtus^'Sihm. 

22 (19) Brachial nerve not marked with white. 

23 (28) Elytra green or greenish-grey, more or less tinged with reddish-brown to- 

wards the suture. 

24 (25) Side margins of face angularly indented below the eyes. Inhabits poplars. 

fulgidua, F. 
^ (^) )9 n n )i (^t most faintly sinuate. 

26 (27) ^ . Faee and legs generally much suffused with orange-yellow. 9 ' About 

one-sixth of visible length of ovipositor projecting. Inhabits aspen... 

populiy Lin. 

27 (26) ^ . Without orange coloration. ? . About one- third of visible length of 

ovipositor projecting. Inhabits sallow confusus^ Flor. 

28 (23) Elytra greenish-white, or almost milk-white. Nerves entirely white. In- 

habits white poplar albicans, Kbm. 

Swiss Cottage, Rupert Street, Norwich : 

l%th September, 1883. ^ , 
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Halesus guttatipennisy McLach.y as a British insect. — This species was originally 
described by me in the " Trichoptera Britannica " (1866) from a 3 example, in 
the late Mr. Edwin Brown's collection, belieyed to hare been taken in the north 
of England. Aft«r Mr. Brown's death this specimen passed into the collection of 
the Royal Dablin Society. Nothing more was heard of guttatipennis as British. 
In 1861 Hagen (Stett. Zeit., p. 115) noticed a species of Halesus from Switzerland 
as " mucoreus " (ImhofF), which was subsequently (1875) renamed " helveticus " by 
Meyer-Diir. Later on (1874) Stein identified as "guttatipennis" an insect captured 
by him on the Altvater in Silesia. When writing my " Revision and Synopsis " I 
incorre^'tly retained the name *^ guttatipennis" for the Altvater species (not having 
had sufficient confidence in my original description, not being then able to re-examine 
the type, and being misled by the locality, considering a species from Silesia more 
likely to occur in Britain than one from Switzerland), and retained the name 
" mucoreus " for the Swiss species, which ultimately proved to be identical with the 
original guttatipennis. In the Supplement to the " Revision and Synopsis " 
(p. xxxix, 1880) this error was admitted, and the Altvater specimens received the 
specific name " nepos." Still the original guttatipennis had received no further con- 
firmation as British. At the recent sale of the late Mr. Benjamin Cooke's collection 
I noticed a second (?) example ; no doubt he received it from the same source 
whence came the original male, and I think there can be no doubt as to the right of 
the species to a place in our list. In fact, any scruples I may have held on this 
point had been abandoned from the fact that a specimen had occurred in Belgium 
{cf.f Supplement, p. xxxix). But the entomohtgists of the northern and midland 
counties of England should endeavour to discover the exact locality of the species^ 
which is probably on one of the moors of their district. Guttatipennis and nepos 
are very similar in general appearance, but the latter is smaller, and presents good 
structural differences, according to the limited material I have worked from. Both 
are probably autumnal, occurring in October and November, a time when most of 
our entomologists have ceased outdoor work, and this may account for guttatipennis 
continuing to be almost unknown as British. — R. McLaohuln, Lewisham, Sep- 
tember, 1883. 


The larva of Phtsia orichalcea. — In the month of July, 1882, in an outlying 
part of the Cambridgeshire Fens, eight or ten worn specimens of Plusia orichakea 
were captured by the aid of a lamp, hovering round flowers of Eupatorium canna 
hinum ; one only, the first specinien obtained, was taken flying in the afternoon sun 
shine. This year I had the good fortune to beat ten specimens of a larva, which 
though exactly like that of gamma^ but a little larger, produced in July nine beauti 
ful orichalcea. Three others were obtained, one each by Messrs. Archer, CrosS; 
and Raynor, of Ely, but were not reared. Of the earlier stages of the larvse I can 
not speak, as those beaten were all past, or near, their last moult. As £eu* as I could 
see, their colour, size, and markings are exactly those of P. gamma. There are tvro 
fine white lines down the back from the third to the penultimate segment, vrith the 
dorsal vessel showing darker green between them ; oblique white lateral lines on each 
of these segments. On the second and third segments, and on the anal segment, 
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there are five irregular white lines, which unite together in front, in the direction of 
the head. The spiracles are white and small, except the last, which is conspicuously 
larger than the rest. But the most striking feature of this larra is its wonderful 
power of extending and withdrawing the first three or four segments of its body, 
and reminding one of the larra of Charocampa Slpenor, or of the common earth- 
worm. When full-fed, the larvfle spun a flat oval pad of white silk on the side of 
the muslin bag in which they were reared, and thereon remained for twenty-four 
hoars or longer, perfectly motionless, in a horse-shoe-shaped form, the head in close 
proximity to the tail. After this interval of rest, they proceeded to spin the rest of 
their cocoons, which were soon completed, being thin and transparent enough to 
allow of the easy observation of every movement of the larva inside. The cocoon, 
when finished, is oval, with the longer axis perpendicular, and the larvse all pupated 
with the head upwards. They took a week to pupate, after the cocoons were com- 
pleted ; and remained in pupa just a fortnight, the $ in all cases emerging twenty- 
four hours sooner than the ^ . The pupa of orichdlcea may be at once distinguished 
from that of gammas which is wholly black, by its having the underneath part and 
the wing-cases of a lovely pale green, a colour which, three or four days before 
the perfect insects emerge, gradually changes into a dull pink, foreshadowing the 
colouring of the under-side of the abdomen and wings of the imago. 

The habit of the larva appears to be to eat the young top-leaves of the JEupa- 
toriumy and work downwards. When not engaged in feeding, it rests on the under- 
side of a leaf, grasping the midrib. 

One larva, in the course of its last moult, failed to throw off its old skin in its 
entirety : a narrow band of which remained in an oblique position, embracing the 
eighth segment, the hinder part of the seventh segment on one side, and the former 
part of the ninth on the other. This band, as it dried, had tightened, constricting 
the body, till it was only half its normal diameter, and enabling the whole of the 
internal structure and workings to be plainly seen. As the larva was evidently un- 
able to extricate itself, I carefully inserted the eye of a needle beneath the ligature, 
and, aided by sundry energetic wrigglings of the larva itself, split it asunder. The 
body soon resumed its usual dimensions, and the larva fed up and turned all right, 
and the imago emerged apparently perfect : but when I got it on the board, I found 
the leflb fore-wing, though not crippled, about one-eighth of an inch shorter than 
the right. 

I think it is quite possible that Plusia orichalcea may be more widely spread 
than is generally supposed. The perfect insect is rarely seen, except at night ; and 
the larva would be easily passed over as only P/. gamma, I hope to be able to give 
a fuller account of its earlier stages another year. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a slight error in Mr. Buckler's account of 
the larva of BanJcia argentula in last month's Magazine, for which I am sure he is 
not responsible. Mr. B>aynor was not the rediscoverer of that insect. I had taken 
some half-dozei^ and Mr. Cross a couple, before Mr. Raynor arrived on the scene of 
action, and his delight at our capture was unbounded. Moreover, the insect has 
occurred in small numbers in Wicken Fen more than once during the last ten or 
twelve years. — W. Wabeen, Merton Cottage, Cambridge : September V7th, 1883. 
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Edward Sheppard died on the 8th of September, after a short illness, at the 
age of 67. In hia public capacity as Collector of Customs in the port of London, 
from which office he retired only two months ago, he was widely kno¥m and appre- 
ciated for his knowledge of business and his uniform courtesy, while his genial 
disposition and hospitality endeared him to a host of friends in private life. He 
was unmarried. He was a Fellow of the Linnean and Zoological Societies, a Mem- 
ber of the Entomological Societies of London and Stettin, and one of the eight 
Members of the Entomological Club. Besides his general Iotc of Nature, he, for 
many years, devoted considerable attention to Coleopteray of which he formed a 
collection ; but bis ardour relaxed, and for a long time he had given up active par- 
ticipation in entomological pursuits, yet to the last he retained an interest in 
Entomology and Entomologists. 

Dr. Hermann Muller^ of Lippstadt, died at Prad, in the Tyrol, on August 25th. 
All readers of Darwin's works will have realized how greatly our illustrious philoso- 
pher was assisted by the brothers (Hermann and Fritz) Muller. The fraternal 
partnership has now been dissolved through the death of the senior, but he leaves a 
son who has sliown himself ready to follow in the footsteps of his father. Hermann 
Muller, as contrasted with his surviving brother, was probably a botanist rather 
than an entomologist. But his two principal works (" Die Befruchtung der Blumen," 
1873, of which an English translation has appeared this year, and " Alpenblumen, 
ihre Befruchtung durch Insekten," 18^1), belong quite as much to entomology as to 
botany. He opened up quite a new field of investigation in the intimate relations 
between insects and plants, and in connection therewith most of his vacations were 
devoted to excursions to the higher Alps. His investigations on -the part played by 
insects in effecting fertilization and cross-fertilization in plants probably led him to 
speculations on the origin of colour in flowers. Hermann Muller belonged pro- 
fessionally to that great scholastic element in Germany that has produced so many 
thorough workers in Natural History. 

The Sev. H. Harpur Crewe, M.A., Kector of Drayton Beauchamp, near Tring, 
died on the 7th September, after a long illness, aged 54. Although Mr. Crewe's 
Natural History studies neither commenced nor ended with entomology, the best 
years of his life were devoted to the study of British Lepidopiera, and especially to 
the difficult genus Eupitheciay in his investigations of which he made for himself a 
truly European reputation. The earliest published note by Mr. Crewe with which 
we are acquainted appeared in the *^ Zoologist " for 1848 (he would then be 19 years 
old), on an ornithological subject, and for a few .subsequent years he continued to 
send notes on British Birds. In the same periodical for 1851, he appeared as a 
contributor of notes on British Lepidoptera, and in 1854 {I. c., p. 4370) is a list of 
species of Eupithecia he had reared from larvffi, the first indication of attention to 
the branch in which he was ultimately to gain considerable distinction. In 1859 he 
published descriptions of the larvs of many EupitheciiBf and thenceforward, until 
quite recently, he continued to publish the results of his investigations, of this genus 
(varied by notes on other Lepidoptera) in the ".Zoologist," "Intelligencer," "Ento- 
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moIogiBt's Annual " (1861-62-63-& 65), the << Entoznologist'B Monthly Magazine," 
&c., Ac. Probably hU last entomological note was the description of a new species 
of Eupiikecia (B. jasionecda) in this Magazine, toI. xyiii, p. 80 (1881). Latterly^ 
bowBTer, for a considerable time, he was more especially devoted to Horticulture, upon 
which subject he was regarded as an authority, especially in connection with the 
smaller bulbous-rooted plants, in search of which he made more than one long 
journey to parts of Europe little frequented by English tourists : for some time lie 
was Chairman of the Floral Committee of the Boyal Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Crewe was never robust ; but, until recently, his appearance of health had 
BO vastly improved on that which he bore in comparatively early life, that it was 
with considerable surprise we heard of his death. 


Lbs Odokates df Jafok, par M. db Sblts-LongohAmfs. Bruxelles, 1883, 
pp. 66, imp. 8vo. (Extracted from the Annales de la Soci^t^ Entomologique de 
Belgique, tome xxvii, pp. 82 — 143). 

In his introductory remarks the author states that the idea of a Monograph of 
the Dragon-flies of Japan was conceived (and carried into effect, in its initial stage, 
in MS.) in 1841, from an examination of the materials collected by Yon Siebold, 
existing in the Leyden Museum ; the number of. species was then only 22. At the 
present time he is acquainted with 67 species. This increase is largely due to the 
discoveries of Englishmen, and especially to Messrs. H. Fryer, G. Lewis, and J. 
Hilne. The Dragon-fly fauna is a mixture, in which the European and Siberian 
element forms one-half, the Indo-Chinese a quarter, and the remainder may be con- 
sidered special. Eight species are truly palsearctic (including LibelUila qucKlrima' 
eulata and Lestes tponsa^ which are British) ; six others are scarcely distinct from 
their European (or Siberian) representatives ; and sixteen more are of a decidedly 
European facies. Just as occurs in Lepidopteraf the tendency of Japanese forms is 
to exceed in size their European sub-equivalents (thus Diplax elata is scarcely to be 
distinguished from 2). j^&e^emon^ana, excepting by its greatly superior size). The 
nnmber of species of true European Dragon-flies rests (and seems likely so to do) 
at about 100. The author is of opinion that it will not be possible to record a similar 
nnmber &om Japan. We rather incline to a more considerable estimate. Notwith- 
standing the very important additions made within the last few years, it must be 
remembered that no entomologist specially conversant with Dragon-flies has collected 
in the islands, that many species are so much alike when on the wing as to deceive 
even the most experienced Odonatists, and that their capture is frequently difficult. 
Therefore, we predict that at the expiration of another forty years, more than 100 
Japanese species will be known, and that the author's opinion as to the Japanese 
themselves playing an important part in the discovery (and working out) of new 
forms, will prove to have been prophetic. We have by no means heard the last of 
" Les Odonates du Japon." 

Thb Zoology of the Voyage op H.M.S. Challenger. Part XIX. Repoet 
ON THE Pelagic Hbmipteba, by F. Buchanan White, M.D., F.L.S. London : 
Ijongnians & Co., &c., 1883. 80pp. 4to, 3 plates. 
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The Pelagic Hemiptera, which, indeed, are the only iDseots having a truly 
oceanic habitat, forming the subject of this Monograph, consist, as far as at present 
known, of but few species, and are referable to at most two or three genera, of 
which only two — MalohateSy Eschscholtz, and Halobatodes, P. B. White, are here 
adverted to. These very remarkable insects, which are allied to the common aquatic 
genus GerriSf are quite destitute of elytra and wings, have a thorax often occupying 
three-fifths of the entire length of the body and very broad (the latter indicating 
great development of the muscles governing the necessarily excessive action of the 
legs) ; an extremely small, disproportionate abdomen (also advantageous to the con- 
ditions of their life) ; and an excessive length of the second and third pairs of 
filiform legs, tbis structure, as in Qerris, being admirably adapted for coursing over 
the surface of water. That some of the species can dive has been observed ; it is 
very probable that all do so on occasion (as we have often se&n Qerris do), otherwise 
it is difficult to understand bow creatures of such fragile structure could survive 
storms. They have been found only on the sea in warm latitudes, mostly in the 
Atlantic, Indian, Pacific and Chinese regions, generally far from land, even as much 
as 500 miles distant, but sometimes comparatively near the shore.*^ They are gre- 
garious, but nothing certain is known of the nature of their food. On this point, 
and also on the manner of their locomotion, especially as to the power of all the 
species to dive, their enemies and means of defence, the use of several peculiar 
structures, such as the ocelloid tubercles of the head, the ventral tubercle, and the 
tarsal process, information is desired by the author. As he says, " A special interest 
is attached to these animals, as being the only pelagic representatives of their class. 
It is true that a few other insects are marine, but they are all found in close proximity 
to the shore, whereas the species of Halohates usually, and in some cases only, occur 
at a considerable distance from any land. Moreover, their structure would seem to 
indicate that they are archaic forms of very great antiquity, and hence all that can 
be learned with regard to them is of very great importance." 

Of the genus Halohates eleven species are described : 1,-3". Wullerstorffiji 
Frauenf. j 2, jff. micans, Esch. ; 3, H.princeps, n. sp. ; 4, JS. Streatfieldanus, Tempi. ; 
5, M. sobrinus, n. sp. ; 6, H. sericeus^ Esch. ; 7, S- germanuSf n. sp. ; 8, H. Hayanus, 
n. sp. ; 9, H. proavus, n. sp. ; 10, J7. flaviventris, Esch. ; 11, H. Frauenf eldanutj 
F. B. White. 

Of the genus Halohatodes (n.ff.) four species (one doubtfully congeneric) : 1, ff. 
Uturatus, Stal ; 2, S. histrio, n. sp. ; 3, JET. compaTj n. sp.; 4, P M. Stali, A. Dohm. 

All the species, except the last mentioned, are figured by Mr. Edwin Wilson, 
the excellence of the illustrations being vouched for by Dr. White. The number of 
specimens extant in the museums of Europe or in private possession b not large, 
but as far as possible they have been obtained and examined. The bibliographical 
references are necessarily not numerous, but they have all been consulted, and the 
most of them are quoted verbatim. Altogether the subject has been well and ex- 
haustively treated, as far as the available materials admit. 

* c. /., Mr. J. J. Walker's note, p. 93 ante, 

t All the specific names derived from proper names are printed without a capital initial letter 
— nwre imtuUo hujiis cetatis. 
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NOTES ON SUTSjEIA CLAVATA, BBITTKE, 
AND FTEIflDIUM &MJE8SNEBI, ERICHSON, TWO SPECIES 
OP COLEOFTERA NEW TO BEITAIN. 

» 

BY W. O. BLA.TCH. 

EuTHEiA CLATATA, Eeitter. 

Early in the spring of this year, I spent a single day in Sherwood 
Forest, where, in addition to other interesting captures, I had the 
good fortune to meet with a few specimens of Hutheia elavata, und6r 
bark of oak logs. It is a very distinct species, and easily separable 
from the other three British JEutkeite. Compared with JS. scydmcBnoidet^ 
which it somewhat resembles in colour, and in having fine depressions 
at the base of the thorax, E. elavata is larger, flatter, and much less 
ovate, the elytra being in fact almost parallel-sided : the antennsa are 
lighter coloured, except the three terminal joints, which are darker 
(under a glass of low power, they seem quite black), and more 
decidedly clavate ; those of the female are very elongate, being nearly 
one-fourth longer than those of the male, with the club less pro- 
nounced. 

This species is described in Deutsch. Ent. Zeit., xxv (1881), p. 
206, but Eeitter does not appear to have seen the female. It seems 
to have occurred in Hungary, Germany, and the Central Pyrenees ; 
M. Albert Fauvel, who kindly determined the species for me, in- 
forms me that he has a single ^ from the environs of Luchon. 

Ptenidium Gbessnebi, Erichson. 

Amongst my New Forest captures in June last, were a few things 
not determined at the time when I sent my previous note (ante^ p. 
85), one, at least, of which turns out to be a species new to Britain, 
viz. : Ftenidium Qressneri, Er. I took a few specimens on a beech- 
stump, accompanied by Ft. turpdtim. Thorns. 

This species is described by the Eev. A. Matthews (who kindly 
identified my insect) in his Monograph of the Trichopterygia^ p. 78. 
He there says that it is found in ants' nests, but there were no ants, 
80 far as I could see, in or near the stump from which I obtained the 
beetle. Fungi were growing freely from the crevices between the 
bark and the wood, and it was after shaking these over the fiat surface 
of the stump (to get Aradus corticalis) that I found the Ptenidia 
running about. This would seem to indicate that P. Oressneri (as 
well as its hitherto rare congener, P. iurgidum) may be found by 
searching fungi in similar situations. 

214, G-reen Lane, Smallheatli, Birmingham : 
Ootoher l^th, 1883. 
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ON THE SYNONYMY OP OBBTAIN ^acnO-LEPIDOPTEEA. 

BY E. HETBICE, B.A. 

4 

Just before leaying New Zealand, in August, for a flying visit to 
England, I received Mr. A. G. Butler's published reply to my cor- 
rections of his determinations (see antOy pp. 14!, 15) . As he accuses 
zne of writing without any sound f oundation^ I ask leave to give the 
grounds for those conclusions which he disputes. 

Before doing so, I take decided objection to the assumption that 
we are not justified in identifying descriptions as synonymous without 
reference to the original types. If this were so, descriptions would 
be superfluous. It would, in my judgment, be more correct to assert 
that we are not justified in identifying an insect from the type, which 
is liable to be misplaced, and cannot be published, but that the descrip- 
tion is the only reliable authority ; if unidentifiable, it should be 
quashed. That the author of a synonym should have referred his 
type to a different genus from that to which the species truly belongs, 
is only of importance in proportion as we can only rely upon his 
accuracy of investigation. 

Bespecting Bhodaria rohina, Butl., I consider the description 
fairly agrees with the insect to which 1 attributed it, and is not 
capable of being referred to any other of the 200 species of Fyrales 
which I possess from Eastern Australia. Further, I had examined 
previously the whole collection of Dr. Lucas, who sent the specimens 
to Mr. Butler ; it contains extremely few true Pyrales, all well known 
to me (these are comparatively scarce in the more southern latitudes, 
where he collects, but are abundant in the north), but this species is 
one, and was among those he sent to Mr. Butler, nor was there any 
other at all near it. Queue's descriptions of Endotricha pyrosalis 
and E, ignealis are decidedly good, and both undoubtedly referable to 
this species, in my opinion ; it varies considerably, and may well have 
been described twice. Walker's descriptions of Fyralis HUhealU (!) 
and P. docilisalis (!) are not, in my judgment, identifiable, but I saw 
the types in the British Museum, alhd considered them identical with 
this species, of which 1 had specimens with me at the time for com- 
parison ; both are females, the sexes differing superficially, and I ] 
noted especially that no male existed in the collection under any name. 
Finally, 1 am well acquainted with the species and its limits of varia- 
tion, having seen probably thousands of specimens, as it is common 
and widely distributed ; and those which I have called ^ and ? are 
certainly sexes of the one species. This is, without doubt, a true 
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Sndofricha, with the characteristic neuration, and elongate patagia of 
the ^; if Mr. Butler's specimen really has the neuration of Botjf9 
(Bhodaria) it must, of course, be distinct. 

Next, as to Conehylis (?) auriceps, Butl. I noted the specimen 
of this placed amongst Philohota Arabella, Newm., in the British 
Maseum (there were also in the same series specimens of Fhil, irrup^ 
tetta, Z.), and recognised it as a species well known to me preyiouslj, 
but not described ; but for this I should hardly have ventured to 
identify Mr. Butler's description. I do not know why Mr. Butler 
should assert that I have not examined the neuration ; I dissected 
specimens two years ago, in company with some 800 other species of 
(Ecophorida, and can produce my drawings of their structure. I shall 
certainly be indebted to any one who will define for me the differences 
between this species and P. Arabella, so as to render them capable of 
generic distinction. But, at any rate, the fact that veins 7 and 8 of 
the fore-wings are stalked would have shown at once that it was not 
a Canehylis. 

The last remark will apply also to ConchfflU Thetis, Butl. The 
species is a rather fine and distinct one, and I recognised it at once 
from the description ; moreover, I saw the species in Dr. Lucas' col- 
lection, and learnt that he had sent home the sexes separately. Mr. 
Butler must be in error in stating that he compared this species with 
Diy descriptions before publishing it, and failed to recognise it ; my 
first paper on the Tortricina, including this species under the name of 
Bichelia i808ceJana,wsia issued in December, 1881, but I did not dis- 
tribute my own copies until the issue of the second in March, 1882, 
when I sent them out together ; so that Mr. Butler could not have 
received them until May at the earliest, whereas his paper was pub- 
lished (if T remember rightly) in February. Further, all his other 
species are referred to families which I bad not then entered upon. 
He is not justified, therefore, in implying that my description was at 
fault, as I think he will acknowledge. 

I regret the necessary length of this communication. I shall be 
sorry if my remarks cause any pain to Mr. Butler, against whom I 
have no personal feeling ; and if I should find hereafter that any of 
my statements are founded on error, I will freely and gladly admit it. 

Sftn Francisoo, U. S. : 

September 1th, 1883. 


Catoealafraxini near Culrott, N.B. — The Eev. John McG^regor, of Culross, has 
ebown me a splendid specimen of Catocala fraxini, taken at sugar, on oak, the 
22nd September, in Tulljallan Woods. — ALrBBs Beaitmokt, Low Yallejfield House, 
Culross: October l(Hh,l&^'i, 
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MEYMCK'S AUSTEALIAN TORTRICIDS. 
BY PBOFESSOB C. H. FEBNALD. 

Mr. E. Meyrick has recently published several papers on the 
MicrO'Lepidoptera of Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, in the 
Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales, vol. vi, and 
in the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute for 1882, 

Before publishing, the author went to England and made a critical 
study of the types of Walker in the British Museum, which was 
necessary, if the names of that author were to be respected. He 
speaks of the work of Walker in much the same strain as every one 
else who has had occasion to review any of his work, and he is also 
quite severe in his strictures on the work of Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Meyrick had the great kindness to send me a series of his 
types of the Tortricids, representing most of the genera and a con- 
siderable number of the species, else I could not have undertaken a 
review of this point of his work. 

So far as I can judge, he has adopted the Tortricid group as re- 
stricted by Lederer and Heinemann, but regards it of higher than 
family rank, and divides it into three families. My own studies have 
led me to regard it of family rank only, and what he has given as 
families I have considered sub-families. (See my Catalogue of the 
N. A. TorfricidcB, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc, vol. x.) Perhaps he is right, 
but entomologists are not as yet agreed on the rank of certain groups 
of the Lepidopfera, Lord Walsingham, in " Papilio," vol. ii, p. 77, 
discusses the value of the group Tineina, and expresses the firm belief 
than it is only of family rank, and that we should use the term 
Tineida for it. Surely, the Tortricids cannot form a group of higher 
rank than these, if as high. 

Mr. Meyrick found it necessary to create twenty new genera in 
his family Tortricida ; twelve in his Qrapholithidw ; and six in his 
ConchylidcB. Later, he suppressed his genus Oryptotila, which was 
founded on characters existing in the female only. I should not be 
surprised if he found good reason, upon the study of further material, 
to re-establish this genus for the species which he placed under it. 

I was at first entirely unwilling to believe that so many new 
genera could exist in nature, in the territory mentioned, but when I 
had given the insects a critical examination, I became convinced that 
we have to deal with a Tortricidian fauna, as distinct and diverse from 
other parts of the world as is the mammalian fauna of that country. 

I certainly agree with the author in regard to most of the genera, 
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but of some I had no examples for examination, and, therefore, can- 
not express an opinion on them. Some have been separated on the 
differences occurring in the origin of veins 3 and 4, and also 6 and 7 
of the hind-wings. In some North American species, there is so much 
variation in the origin of these veins, that it would not be safe to 
establish a genus until a large number of individuals had been 
examined, and the question settled whether the venation in that 
species was variable or not. Mr. Meyrick may have done this, and 
in that case his genera will, without doubt, be retained. In some 
cases genera have been separated on slight palpal difEerences, the 
desirability of which is doubtful. 

Of the European genera of Tortricids, only representatives of 
Capua, Steph., Dichelia, Guen., Cacoccia, Hiib., Tortrix^ Linn., Anti^ 
ihesia, Steph., Penthina, Tr., JSudemis, Hiib., Aphelia = Bactra, Steph., 
Stigmonota, Guen., Carpocapsa, Tr., and Orocidosema, Zell., have thus 
far been found. 

There hardly seems to be good reason for the use of the two 
names Antithesia and Penthina. The latter name was first proposed 
by Treitschke, in 1829, with salicana, S. V., and several other species 
following. In 1830, the same author characterized this genus and 
enlarged it, putting Bevayana the first under it, but he does not specify 
any particular one as the type. Bevayana has since been removed, 
and put into the genus Sarrothripa, and salicana has been taken as 
thfi type of Benthina, which, I think, is correct. 

The name Antithesia, was first proposed by Stephens, in 1829, in 
his " Systematic Catalogue of British Insects,'* with the type corticana, 
and in his "Illustrations," 1834!, where he characterized the genus, he 
suppressed the name Benthinay not because of the priority of Anti-^ 
thesia, but because Treitschke had introduced a species belonging to 
another genus, which Stephens was disposed to regard as the type of 
Penthina. Meyrick credits Antithesia to Guen6e, but Guenee, in his 
"Index Methodicus," gives corticana as the type. 

Kow, salicana and corticana are structurally alike, and cannot 
possibly represent two different genera; therefore, I see no good 
reason for using both of these names ; and as they were both proposed 
in the same year, and as Benthina was characterized four years earlier 
than Antithesia, 1 prefer to adopt Benthina, and allow the other to 
fall as a synonym of Treitschke's genus. Mr. Meyrick thinks he 
finds generic differences in the species he has placed under these two 
genera. "Whether that be so or not, I do not think he can be justified 
in using both these generic names. 

JEudemis hotrana, S. V., that cosmopolitan pest of the grape, is 
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one of tlie few introduced species, as well as the wide-spread Baefra 
lanceolana, Hiib. Our author adopts the generic name Aphelia for this 
species. Aphelia was first proposed by Hiibner in his " VerzeichniBs," 
to include vihumana, S. V., and four other species, all belonging to 
the genus Tarfrix, as restricted by modern authors. Stephens had 
not seen Hiibner's Verzeichniss in 1829, when he published his Cata- 
logue, and by mere coincidence proposed the name Aphelia with 
egenana^ Haw., and four others, all synonyms of lanceolana^ Hiib. 
Stephens became acquainted with the Verzeichniss, of Hiibner,* before 
he published his Illustrations, and finding that Hiibner had previously 
used the name Aphelia for viburnana, and some allied species, he 
suppressed the name as he had proposed it, and established the genus 
JBactra instead, and, because of this, Zeller and some others have used 
Bactra instead of Aphelia. 

The European genus Stigmonota, Gruen^e {non Haworth), is re- 
presented by five species, two of which are noteworthy on account of 
their bright orange hind- wings with a dark border. 

Mr. Meyrick first referred ohliquana^ Walk., to the genus 
Oacoeciay but subsequently referred it to Pwdiacaj because of the pec- 
tination of the median vein of the hind-wings. The genitalia are 
totally unlike the species of Padisca, but would place the species in 
the sub-family Tortricina. Against this Mr. Meyrick would urge the 
pectination mentioned above, but (Enectra Pilleriana has this pecti- 
nation, yet no one would refer it to the ChapholithincB. I think Mr. 
Meyrick will change his opinion when he re-examines this species. 

The omnipresent Carpocapsa pomonella, L., has been introduced 
along with the apple, and that singular South European species, 
Crocidosema pleheiana, Zell., occurs there, probably introduced also. 

Of the Conchylincd^ Mr. Meyrick finds seven new genera, including 
Sondia, of Newman, which has been referred to this group, but, quite 
singularly, no species which could be referred to the known genera of 
this division. 

The author promises to monograph all the Micro- Lepidoptera of 
New Zealand, a work which he seems to be admirably qualified to do. 

These papers have pleased me very much, and while there is much 
in them to commend, there seems to be little to censure, and any errors 
which exist will become apparent to the author in his further studies, 
and be at once eliminated. 

In all, Mr. Meyrick has given us 51 genera and 178 species from 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, but, without doubt, many more 
will be discovered when the country shall have been more fully 
explored by collectors. 

State College, Orono, Maine, U. S. A. : 
Octoier, 1883. 
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TWO NEW SPECIES OF ANAX, WITH NOTES ON OTHEE 
DRAGON-FLIES OF THE SAME aENTJS, 

BY ROBERT HcLACHLAN* F.B.S., fta 

Anax Walsinghami, n. sp. 

Length of abdomen (cum appendic.), ^ , 86 mm., ? , 77 mm. Length of poa* 
tepior wing, ^ , 60 mm., ? , 58 mm. Expanse, ^ , 128 mm., ? , 120 mm. 

Wings hyaline (slightly tinged in the $ ). Neurstion black or blackish ; costal 
nemire yellow externally. Membranule blackish, white at the base. Fterostigm* 
oarrow, rather short (5 mm.), brown. 19 ante-cabital and 10 post-oabital nerYulet 
in the anterior wings in ^ , 15 and 8 — 10 in the ? . 

Face and mouth parts wholly yellow (? green in the liying insect). Top of 
front with a circular (or slightly oral) black spot placed in a dusky (or slightly 
bluish) ring, the anterior portion of which becomes merged in a fine blackish line 
margining the groore. Vesicle blackish behind, yellowish in front, with a crest of 
black hairs j basal joints of antennae black. Occiput rery small, yellow, triangular, 
flat, scarcely emarginate. Back of head yellow, with a narrow blackish margin. 

Thorax uniformly pale yellowish-green (in the dry insect), the double dorsal 
crest, and crests of the posterior carities, brownish with black tubercles ; there is a 
fine clothing of cinereous pubescence. 

Legs black ; femora pitchy-brown merging into blade, the anterior yellowish 
beneath: length of posterior femora, ^, 13i mm., ? , Hi mm. 

Abdomen slender and rery long, slightly depressed in the S t shorter and moiiD 
cylindrical in the $ ; third segment laterally constricted in the ^ ; median trans- 
Terse suture on the 2nd segment scarcely complete ; Srd to 6th segments veiy long, 
with the supplementary transverse suture placed considerably behind the base of 
each : colour greenish (or bluish) in life, with a dorsal longitudinal brown band, 
which becomes somewhat dilated at the supplementary sutures, and occupies the 
whole of the posterior portion of each segment from the Srd, extending in an oblique 
manner along the sides of the segments, so that the pale colour is really indicated by 
long lateral spots enclosed in dark ground, but on the Srd segment the sides are nearly 
wholly pale ; 1st segment brownish at the base ; 2nd with a large triangular pos- 
terior brown spot, and brown sutures j 7th to 10th nearly wholly brown, with pale 
lateral spots. Lateral depressions extending from the Srd segment to the 9th, but 
only fiuntly indicated on the 3rd to 6th in the ^ (more strongly so in the $ ). 9th and 
10th segments more depressed, and somewhat widened in the ^ ; lOth segment in the 
i slightly broader than long ; sides slightly dilated and rounded ; rather more than 
the basal half of its upper surface slightly elevated, on which portion are threie 
nised sinuate parallel keels, the median separated from the outer by a deep cavify 
on either side of it j beyond this portion there is a depression, but the apical border 
is raised, shining and blackish, with a fisunt central keel, the margin being nearly 
straight. 

Superior appendages in the ^ short (5^ mm.) and broad, brown, flattened and 
foliaceons, their Apices upturned if viewed laterally ; each is narrow at its base, 
but gradually expands, so that it is widest and sub-truncate at the apex ; the inner 
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portion is pioeouB and b limited bj an elerated blunt ridge, but before the apex this 
inner portion has a deep grooved exciBion, yellow within, each edge of which ends 
in a broad tooth directed inwardly and upwardly, whereof the upper is shorter 
than the lower ; inwardly below the lower of these teeth is a rery deep excision, 
followed more inwardly by a long and strong acute tooth, slightly curred and di- 
rected inward and downward, with small tubercles on its inner edge. (Thus these 
appendages are trifid at the apex inwardly if riewed from abore, but only bifid if 
yiewed from beneath, the shorter of the two outer teeth not then being risible ; the 
whole arrangement is exceedingly complex). Inferior appendage one-half shorter, 
•lightly longer than broad, and slightly narrower at the apex, which is shallowly 
excised, with upturned angles if yiewed laterally. In the 9 the appendages are 
short (5 mm.), long-oTal, flattened, obtuse, brown plates, with a raised central longi- 
tudinal keel extending from base to apex. Yalvules scarcely exceeding the 9th 
segment, ending in short, ouryed, cylindrical appendages, each of which has a 
l>ristle-like second joint. 

Sahitat : North California {Wal8inghafn)y and Guatemala. 

SeTcral examplee were captured by Lord Walsingham, and the de- 
scription has been made from a pair which have long borne the above 
name in my collection, but the species has never been described. A (J 
from Guatemala has been still longer in mj collection ; it is mutilated 
(wanting the apical half of the abdomen), but agrees entirely with 
the Calif omian ^^ excepting that there are only 16 antecubitals in 
the anterior wings (10 postcubitals) ; the size is the same. 

This very fine insect agrees somewhat with the American A. 
Junius and amazili in the design of the top of the front, but there all 
resemblance ceases, its excessively long slender abdomen, and very pe- 
culiar anal parts in the ^ (which have no parallel), being especially 
characteristic. 

N.B. — Hagen, in his "Synopsis of the Odonata of America** 
(Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat Hist., 1875), indicates an A. validus from San 
Diego, California. This I strongly suspect of being identical with A. 
WaUinghami^ but no description has ever been published. 

AnAX SuTHEBFOfiDI, n, Sp. 

I poBsesB two males of a reddish-brown Anaop from Sierra Leone 
{ButherforJ) so similar to A, speratus, Hag. (Verb. z.-b. G^s. Wien, 
1867, p. 46), from the Cape of Good Hope, that 1 was at first disposed 
to identify them therewith, according to the description of the latter ; 
but there are certain discrepancies which induce me to retain my 
specimens as distinct, and I propose for them the above name. It 
appears to me that a tabular view of the discrepant points will suf&ce, 
and in giving this I retain Hagen's original words. 
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A, sperdiut. 

Unteriippe, Oberlippe, und Bhina- 
riom Bchwarz. 

Eopf hinten schwarz. 

Obere Appendices. Die obere Flache 
durehfletz ein gewulsteter breiter Mittel- 
Uel, dereich gleich an der Basis vom 
Auasenrande abldst, und schr&ge gegen 
die Spitze geht. An seinem Ende am 
Innenrande im breitesten Theile des 
Aonchnittes Tor der Spitze endet er 
seitlich in einen kleinen soharf naoh 
innen gebogenen Hakenzahn. 

ITnterer Appendix kniz ror der 
Spitze etwas eingezogen. 

Schenkel rdthlich mit schwarzer 
Spitze. 

G-eSder br&unlieh. 


Pterostigma gelbbraun. 

Membranula schwarz mit weiss* 
licher Basis. 

18 Antecubitales. 

Sab. : Cap der guten Hoffnung. 


A. Muiheffordi. 

Front and month parts (excepting 
the black tips of the mandibles) uni- 
formly pale yellowish. 

Back of head brownish-yellow. 

Superior appendages. The keel of 
the upper surface ends at the extreme 
portion of the dilated apex, and there 
forms a small, nearly obsolete, tooth j 
there is no tooth in the excision of the 
inner margin in the place indicated. 


Inferior appendage gradually nar- 
rowing from base to apex. 

Femora entirely red. 

Keuration reddish-brown up to the 
nodus, merging into black beyond the 
nodus. 

Pterostigma dark brown. 

Membranule grey, whitish at the 
base. 

20 antecubital nemdes. 

Hob. : Sierra Leone. 


In size, general coloration, and other points, A, Butherfordi quite 
agrees with the description of speratus, but it appears to me impossible 
to believe that long immersion in alcohol could so bave changed the 
coloration of the front as described for speraius, and the structure of 
the appendages appears to be also difEerent, although the general 
peculiar plan is the same in both. Some points compared in the above 
table are of slight importance ; the coloration of the face and the 
discrepancies in anal structure are the principal. 

N.B. — Notes by the late Mr. Butherf ord on the living insect say : 
"Head coffee-brown. Eyes blue. Thorax: front brown, sides tes- 
taceous, beneath paler. Abdomen: ridge and margins of joints 
blackish-brown, otherwise light brown, shiniiig. Taken in a marsh at 
"Sierra Leone." 

Akax longipes, Hagen. In the Ent. Mo. Mag., x, pp. 227, 228 
(March, 1874), I published some notes on a male Anaa in the collectioi 
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of the Boyal Dublin Society (now Science and Art Museum, Dublin), 
wbich I was then inclined to refer to A, longipes, described from a ? 
in the Ziirich Museum from Georgia {Alibot), Through the kindness 
of A. G. More, Esq., F.L.S., Curator of the Museum, I have been able 
to again examine this insect. I find one serious error in my original 
notes (p. 228) ; the length of the posterior femora is there given as 
" 19 mm.," it should have been " 14 mm." The other measurements 
and notes agree. I omitted to notice the membranule ; it is entirely 
yellowish-cinereous^ with no indication of having originally been 
particoloured. The top of the front is utterly without markings, 
and concolorous with the face. Upon re-comparing Hagen's detailed 
description of the ? (Verb. z.-b. Wien, 1867) I note the follow- 
ing special discrepancies not previously alluded to: the neuration 
is said to be black, here the nervures are mostly pitchy-brown and the 
network reddish ; the membranule is said to be black with white base, 
here it is uniformly pale as above stated ; the markings on the abdomen 
there noticed are here absent, or have become obsolescent. Therefore, 
I now do not feel quite confident as to the identity of this example 
with A, longijpes, which latter should rest on the authority of the ? in 
the Zurich Museum (which I have not seen). I thought it advisable 
to compare the Dublin mutilated ^ with 9l ^ oi A. Junius of the same 
expanse of wings. Putting on one side the obvious discrepancies in 
the design of the top of the front, Ac, I find structural differences 
of importance : in Junius the top of the front is narrower and more 
produced ; the occiput is more extended between the eyes (hence the 
eyes are less contiguous) ; the posterior legs are perceptibly shorter ; 
the abdomen (to the end of the 6th segment) is shorter ; in the 
Dublin insect the transverse supplementary median suture on the 2nd 
segment is interrupted in the middle (as is stated by Hagen for 
longipes)^ and the space between is filled-in by a somewhat triangular 
coarsely-granulose plate (in Junius this suture is not interrupted, but 
is strongly angulose in the middle). If, therefore, this Dublin example 
be not longipes (and there are reasons why it should not be so), I do 
not know what it is. I have shown that other Dragon-flies in the 
Dublin collection apparently came from Abbot, but no record exists 
to that effect. 

Anai teistis. Hag. (Verb. z.-b. Ges. Wien, 1867, p. 35), and A 
Goliath, De Selys (Rev. et Mag. d. Zool., 1872, p. 178). I incline to 
the opinion that these represent ? and ^ respectively of one species. 
So far as I am aware, Hagen has only seen the $ , and De Selys and 
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I We only seen the (J. Hagen's ? (tristis) was from Guinea, 
De Selys' (J (Goliath) from Madagascar : I have three (J, one from 
Abyssinia, one from *^ West Africa," and one from Jellah Caffee (West 
Africa), indicating a very wide African distribution (such a powerful 
insect as this must be very difficult to capture). My three (J agree 
specifically, and also with the description of the type from Madagascar 
(excepting unimportant slight differences in size, Ac), but that from 
Jellah Caffee is evidently immature, having the brown margining of 
the membranule in the posterior wings only faintly indicated, and the 
large yellowish-brown space near the middle of the wings is unde- 
veloped ; nevertheless, it is only this immature specimen that shows 
what is no doubt the natural green colour of the body (which has 
become much changed in the others). The labium (as well as the 
labnim) is bordered with black as is indicated by Hagen, but not 
noticed by De Selys. The length of the abdomen given for irUtis is 
much less than that given for Ooliath, and than in my specimens 
(82 — 87 mm.), but this is a usual condition in Anax. Most other 
points agree sufficiently, and I think the only discrepancies are due to 
sex and change of colour through desiccation. This is one of the 
largest and most powerful Dragon-flies in existence. 

Lewisham, London : 

October, 1883, 


The butterflies of Cambridge. — The following is a list of the Shopalocera I 
have noticed or captured here. I say noticed, as I am always loath to exterminate 
nre or uncommon insects, and, as a role, let a butterfly or moth of that description 
enjoy its liberty when I have satisfied myself as to its identity. By Cambridge, I 
mean the immediate neighbourhood of the town itself. I have frequently seen 
insects reported as having been tak^i here that have really been captured at places 
ten or fifteen nules away. I think such loose description should be avoided, or we 
may for ever despair of seeing the insect fauna of Great Britain correctly mapped 
out. Argynnit Aglaiaj JEuphrosyne, Selene; Vanessa urticcSy exceedingly abundant 
this year, polychloros, lo, very abundant this year ; Pgrameis Atalanta, abundant, 
cardui; Apatura Iris (one) ; Melanargia Galathea (one) ; Saiynts Semele, not 
common; JEpinephele Janira, Tithonus, abundant, Syperanthus $ Canongmpha 
^amphilns, abundant ; Zgcana ^gon, Icarus, abundant, Corydon ; Colias Edusa 
(one)} Ehodocera rhamnij Fapilio Machaon; Anthocharis cardamines ; Pieris 
»«pt, rap<By exceedingly abundant, brassica, exceedingly abundant j Hesperia malva, 
Sglvanus.-^AisvRT H. Waters, Mill Boad, Cambridge : October 8th, 1883. 
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NOTES ON BRITISH TOSTSICES: 
BY CHAS. G. BAJtBETT. 

iCotUinuedfrom Vol, xix, p€tffe 136). 

Tortrix icterana. — Larva .three-quarters of an inch in length; 
cylindrical, active. Colour smoky-black, with the spots pure white, 
large, and prominent ; head and both plates jet black, collar of second 
segment white. These larvae were sent by Mr. Dunsmore, formerly of 
Paisley, and fed on Centaurea nigra^ in the middle of June, emerging 
in July. 

The larva of paleana^ Hb. (flavana, H.) — of which, icterana, 
Trol., is made by Wocke a variety — is said by Zeller to be " dull black, 
with the incisions of the segments paler, with deep black raised dots.^^ 

Tortrix vibumana, Schiff. — Larva cylindrical, extremely active. 
When young, pale grey or dark olive-green, changing to pale olive- 
green or greenish-black, and having a paler or yellowish line above the 
legs. Spots distinct, white, with white hairs ; head light brown with 
two triangular black spots behind ; dorsal plate very pale brown, edged 
at the sides with black, and with a triangle of black dots in the middle ; 
anal plate pale brown edged with black. Feeding at the end of May 
and early in June on Vaccinium myrtillus, JErica cinerea, and other 
plants on heaths. Pupa black, in a white silken cocoon loosely made 
made among heath-twigs. 

Wilkinson describes the larva as "tohite, with black spots" — 
a remarkable looking larva apparently ! ! Zeller's description agrees 
very nearly with mine. He gives as food-plants^ " Viburm^m, Vacci- 
nium, Andromeda, and Ledum palttstre,** 

Tortrix viridana, L. — Larva not very active, plump, and tapering 
behind. Colour, pale green, or pea-green, with the spots distinct and 
black ; head and legs shining black ; dorsal plate green or grey, with a 
white collar and black dots behind ; anal plate green or pale yellowish, 
A far too well known larva, feeding generally on oak, but sometimes 
on maple, rolling the leaves into cylinders ; Hofmann says also on 
sallow and Sorbm, and that there is a brown spot on the eighth 
segment. This is not always visible. 

Tortrix Forsterana, Fab. — ^Toung larvae were found on January 
15th feeding between united leaves of ivy {Hedera helix), gnawing 
away the surfaces of both leaves, but leaving the external skin un- 
touched, apparently indifferent to severe frost, from which they were 
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doubtless protected by a habitation of wldte silk between the leaves. 
These young larvae were of a dull yellowish-green, greyer on the back, 
with a visible, internal, broad, green dorsal vessel, interrupted between 
the segments ; spots of the body-colour, but shining, and having dis- 
tinct hairs ; head black, with light brown jaws ; dorsal plate blackish- 
brown ; anal plate hardly visible, yellowish ; anal prologs extended, 
yellowish. 

In June, full-grown, and nearly one inch long, plump, not very 
active, nearly cylindrical, dirty pale green, greyer on the back, spots 
shining green, indistinct— or, dull whitish, with the whole dorsal 
region slate-grey, and the spots whitish. Head black, with the eyes 
brown ; dorsal plate pale yellowish-brown with two large black spots 
near the posterior corners ; anal plate yellowish or grey, with two black 
spots. Peeding on many plants, generally those with firm thick leaves. 
Pupa blackish, in a rolled leaf. Zeller's description of the larva is 
very brief, but agrees with the above as far as it goes. 

Tortruc heparana, Schiff. — Larva cylindrical, active, bright pea- 
green, with slightly darker dorsal line, and sometimes bluish-green 
sub-dorsal lines ; under-parts pale green ; spots invisible; head variable, 
pale green, pale yellowish, or very light brown, and when full-fed, 
dotted behind with black, plates green ; the dorsal having two black 
dots behind. In June, on elm, sallow, blackthorn, dewberry, &c., 
drawing leaves together. Pupa blackish, in the larval habitation. 

Zeller says of this larva : " light green, tinged on the back with 
darker or lighter grey, with dirty white raised dots. Pupa slender, 
brown, black in front." 

TortiHx riheana, H. — Young larva active, slender, cylindrical, pale 
green, or pale yellow, with broad, dark green, internal dorsal vessel ; 
head yellowish-brown, with four wedge-shaped black spots on the 
hinder edge ; dorsal plate yellow, with a broad, black, hind margin ; 
anal plate yellow, feet black. When older, pale green, with straight, 
deep green, dorsal line, and the divisions of the segments very pale ; 
sides paler green ; spots shining ; head very light green, with the 
wedge-shaped spots smaller, but some additional spots laterally of 
a dark brown ; plates green. When full-grown the head seems to lose 
the spots and become green. This variable larva has been repeatedly 
described, and Zeller mentions small black spots. In feeds in June on 
all sorts of trees, and becomes a brown pupa in the rolled or drawn- 
together leaf. 
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Tortrix sorhiana, H. — ^I have repeatedlj attempted to rear a larva 
whieli, from its large size, must be that of sorhiana^ but with the in- 
variable result of obtaining a bunch of ichneumon cocoons. This larva 
measures one and one-third inch, and is very active and stout — thickest 
in the middle — with swollen segments. Colour, dark oHve-green, 
tinged on the back with smoky-black, spots white with white hairs ; 
head flattened, black ; dorsal plate light olive-brown, spotted with 
blackish, and divided down the middle, and having a white collar ; anal 
plate greenish ; feet black. E^olling up leaves of oak in the first half 
of June. 

Zeller says: "dark grey or bluish-grey, with white dots, head 
glossy black, neck brown, pupa black-brown." 

Tortrix costana, Sch. — Larva not very active, cylindrical, but 
rather tapering at both extremities, dorsal region of a dark, smoky, 
olive-green colour, below the spiracles greenish-white, spots distinct, 
whitish, with short hairs ; head and dorsal plate black ; anal plate 
greenish-grey. This larva was found on a Centaurea in the garden, 
but it is also found, not commonly, in the neighbouring marshes in 
June. 

The pupa is blackish, enclosed in a white loose cocoon. 

This larva (evidently, when younger) is described by Moritz as 
grass-green, with darker internal dorsal vessel ; head yellow-brown, 
dotted with darker brown ; dorsal plate with a brown spot on each side. 

Tortrix Podana, Scop. — ^Toung larva active, cylindrical, pale yel- 
lowish; head and plates black ; anal plate very small. Full-grown 
larva nine or ten lines in length, stout, but rather attenuated at anal 
extremity, yellowish -green with a tinge of pea-green on the hinder 
part of each segment, spots invisible, hairs rather long ; head shining 
brown, with darker jaws ; dorsal plate black, with a white collar ; anal 
plate green. April to June. 

According to Tischer, it is " glossy green-grey, with raised spots 
of the same colour, having black central dots ; head and anterior feet 
black, and a little black shield above the anal feet ; dorsal plate black- 
brown, suffused with pale brown in front." 

Wilkinson's description differs from both the above in part, and 
in part agrees with both, demonstrating the variability of the species. 

Tischer says that the pupa is brown, with beautiful grass-green 
wing-sheaths. This I have not observed. 

Tortrix xt/losteana, L. — ^When young the larva is slender, and 
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sliglitij flattened, with segments deeply divided ; it is rather pugna- 
ceous, discharging a reddish fluid from the mouth, with a threatening 
action when touched. Colour pale slate-colour, with black spots on 
the 3rd and 4th segments, and faintly whitish spots on the segments 
behind these. "When full grown, it is plump, tapering to each extre- 
miiy, of a whitish-grey ; sometimes tinged with bluish-green, head and 
plates shining black ; the dorsal plate with a white collar, and some- 
times edged with white behind ; legs black, claspers pale greenish, 
dotted with black. Boiling up leaves of oak, elm, and other trees. 
June. 

Pupa dark brown, in the rolled leaves. 

Zeller says of the larva : ** blue-grey above, with four pale spots 
on each segment, pale grey beneath, head, dorsal and anal plates black." 

Pembioke : 17th August, 1883. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO NEW SPECIES OP BRITISH ACULEATE 

STMENOPTE&A. 

BY EDWABD SArin)£BS, P.L.S. 

The two species which I am about to describe, viz., Pompilus 
v/nguicularis, Thoms., and Tachytes lafivalvis, Thoms., will probably be 
found to exist in many localities when looked for, as they bear such a 
close general resemblance to other allied species, that they have pro- 
bably been hitherto confounded with them in this country. In 
Fompilus especially, the general resemblance which the small red- 
bodied species bear to one another is most perplexing, and yet the 
Btructural characters will be found to be well defined, and can be 
relied on with safety when once realized. The following short de- 
scription will give the chief characteristics of the new species. 

PoMPiLUS TJNGUiciTLABis, Thoms., Opusc. Ent., p. 221 ; Hym. Scand., 

iii, p. 194. 

Like all the other small red-bodied species in colour ; metathorax not pilose ; 
prothorax sharply and angulately emarginate posteriorly; third submarginal cell 
sab-triangular ; anterior tarsi with long spines in the $ , posterior tibiso simple in 
the ^ ; Tentral segments in the ^ not longitudinally impressed, apical dorsal yalve of 
the ? finely pilose, clypeus in the $ with its anterior margin somewhat thickened, 
and with a row of stiff bristles above it ; apical ventral valve in the ^ flat, with a 
distinct central carina widening towards the base, and destitute of a pendant spine 
ior spine-like apical hairs. The spines between the claws of the tarsi in the $ are 
very long and curved, considerably passing the apex of the pulvillus, posterior- wings 
with the cubital furcature situated some distance beyond the apex of the anal cell. 
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JIah, : Hayling Island, Deal, Ghobham. 

Sir Sidney Saunders possesses a $ without note of locality. In 
the long unguicular spines the $ of this species resembles ehdlyheatus, 
but the finely pilose dorsal valve of the 6th abdominal segment, the 
row of many bristles above the margin of the clypeus, and the position 
of the cubital furcature of the hind- wing will distinguish it at once. 

Tachttes lativalvis, Thoms., Opusc. Ent., p. 242. 

S • Black, punctured, abdomen with the base red, fiice densely clothed with 
brilliant golden pubescence. 

This species, of which I have only at present seen the S » is voTy closely allied 
to our common species, pectinipeSf but may be distinguished in the ^ by having the 
eyes more closely approximating on the Tertex, by haying the face, right up to the 
ocelli, densely clothed with bright, almost orange-gold pubescence, the meso-thorax 
more strongly punctured, and more or less clothed at the sides with very short 
golden hairs, and the anterior femora and tibi» pale in front. It is also a rather 
larger insect than pectinipes. Thomson says that the $ may be easily known by the 
much broader dorsal yalTe of the 6th abdominal segment, which is hardly one-half 
longer than the width of its base, and by the unequal claws of the anterior-legs. 

JIah, : Sandhills, Deal : August, 1882. 
Lloyd's, E.G. : September, 1883.' 


ON BTPONOMEUTA EORELLUS, A aREaARIOUS "ERMINE" 
WHICH FEEQUENTS THE COMMON WILLOW (8ALIX ALBA). 

BY H. T. STAINTON, P.E.8. 

This insect, which, in the perfect state, might readily be mistaken 
for the common H, padellus of our hawthorn-hedges, is distinguished 
at once in the larva state by its food : Salia: alha (the common willow). 

Its general distribution throughout G-ermany had long been known 
to me, but of late my attention has been drawn to its occurrence in 
various localities in Holland. The geographical position of the Low 
Countries, our nearest neighbour on the eastern coast, between the 
latitudes of London and Hull, seems to render it extremely probable 
that any Micros, which are widely scattered about Holland, should 
also occur with us. 

In June, 1829, Heer Ver-Huell noticed that many of the willow- 
trees near Eotterdam were disfigured by a great many webs of some 
small gregarious larvae ; these larvae were full-fed early in July, and 
the moths began to appear on the 23rd of that month. This notice 
by Ver-Huell appears in the 6th volume of Sepp's work, p. 124. 

In the 1st volume of the " Bouwstoffen voor eene Fauna van 
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Nedepland,"p. 123,i8 a"Bijdrage tot de Soortkennis derHyponomeutee," 
by H. W. De Graaf, here, at p. 132, the author mentions that he had 
in that year (1852) found the nests of the larvsB of JT. rorellua on 
many T?illow-trees in the neighbourhood of Woerden during the month 
of June, when the larvsB were nearly full-grown. 

In the third volume of the " Bouwstoffen," p. 221 (tTie article 
appeared in 1864), De Graaf informs us that in 1853, when riding along 
the road by GTouda, near Eotterdam, he noticed that the willow-trees 
along the road-side had many of the webs of these larvae on them ; he 
afterwards also noticed them near Leyden. He mentions as other 
localities where the insect had been observed, Amsterdam, and Gon- 
tum, in Friesland. 

P. C. T. Snellen's great work on the Micro-Lepidoptera of the 
Netherlands (De Vlinders van Nederland, Microlepidoptera, 8vo, 
pp. 1196) appeared last year, and we there, p. 508, find mentioned 
two additional localities : the late van Medenbach de Sooy having ob- 
served the insect in Gelderland, and van den Brandt had met with 
it at Yenlo, in Limburg. 

A point of interest in the habits of the insect is at present not 
clear, and it would be very desirable to ascertain which of the obser- 
vations recorded is the correct one. 

Zeller, in the Isis, 1844, p. 219, says that the cocoon of the pupa 
18 slight and transparent, like that of variabilis (our padella)y but Ver- 
Huell says that the larvfiB make no separate cocoons, and De Graaf 
says even more distinctly that the pupae hang naked in the main larval 
web; if so, it would show an affinity in habit to Scyihropia cratagella^ 
but 1 confess I should like to have further precise information on this 
subject. 

There are, no doubt, many entomologists amongst us, who, though 
probably indifferent as to adding a species to their collections, would 
still find a pleasure in proving the erroneous nature of some observa- 
tion recorded by a previous writer, and here they are certain to have 
tHat pleasure, as the pupa cannot both be naked and enclosed in a 
slight cocoon, so that there must be error somewhere. 

As noticed at the commencement of this article, the perfect 
insect can hardly be distinguished from many forms of H, padellus^ 
though the more distinctly white costa on the wn^^'-side of the 
anterior-wings is indicated as a good character. 

Mountefield, Lewisbam : 

August I7th, 1883. 
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A NEW PRTLL0DE8 FROM CEYLON. 

BY ARTHUR Q. BUTL£R, F.L.S., P.Z.8., &a 

In a collection of Lepidoptera, from which a selection was recently 
purchased for the Museum, I found a single example of the inter- 
esting g^nus Phtfllodes, which, undoubtedly, is distinct from its 
nearest congener P. camohrina^ of Silhet ; the differences are as 
follows : — 

PhTLLODES MALI6EBA, Bp, ft. 

Primaries of a uniform pale olive-bioirB, the areas which are shining slatj-grej 
in P^eoHsohrina being wib-opaliue and sericeous, but not distinctlj grej ; the sig- 
moidal marking (on the discocellulars of primaries) less angulated and broader at 
its inferior extremitj, so as more nearlj to approach that of P. roseigera ; second- 
aries with the rose-red patch longer than broad, instead of broader than long, the 
white spots slightlj smaller than in P. eotuobrina. Expanse of wings^ 132 mm. 

Ceylon (Thwaiies), 

The smallest examples of P. eonsohrina measure about 140 mm. 
in expanse : this Ceylon species will stand between it and P. rasdgera. 

The pupa, also in the collection, is 44 mm. in length, cylindrical, 
with the head slightly prominent, and the caudal extremity longitu- 
dinally corrugated ; the colouring is dull metallic-bronze, partly en- 
circled behind the thorax and above the wing-coverings (on the dorsal 
surface), and entirely encircled beyond the wing-coverings, by shining 
metallic-bronze hoops ; in front of these shining zones the segments 
are spotted with patches of impressed rounded black spots ; the head, 
thorax, leg-, and wing-coverings are rugose, the last-mentioned being 
most finely so, and the leg-coverings most coarsely ; the back of the 
abdominal segments, when drawn out, is smooth and reddish imme- 
diately behind the metallic zones ; the tail is hooked into a small web 
of sandy-testaceous silk. 

The chrysalis of this species is one of the most singularly beauti- 
ful, and almost artificial-looking, pupsD that I have seen. 

British Museum : Odoher, 1883. 


ON THEEE NEW SPECIES OP JAPAN JEROTYLIDJS, JlJST> NOTES 

OP OTHEBS. 

BT GEOBGE LEWIS, F.L.S. 

Enoattstes PBjnroBiLis, n. tp. 

Nigra, nitida, thorace supra rufa, marline maculisque decern ni^fris. 
Elytris suhtiliter punctato-striatis, interstitiis tenuUHme alutaceis, 
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fnaculi parva humeraHij nn^ulia eum faseiis transversis suhapicalibu* 
rufii. Long. 16—36 milL 

Black, flhining ; heftd coarsely and rather uneyenly punctured, with a imooth 
irregular disc between the eyes ; thorax with lateral margins nused, and so oon- 
tinuiiig lound both angles, and then gradually smoothing down in the medial region, 
punctured like the head at the sides, but on the disc the punctures beoome almost 
obsolete ; above red, with the margin and ten spots black, three basal, three frontal, 
and two lateral confluent with margin, two discoidal and isolated. Blytra finely 
punctate-striate, interstices very finely wrinkled, humoral angle raised and red, the 
sub-apical fascia is small, with an outer and sutural margin of equal breadth, black. 
The abdomen is sparingly punctured. The i has a tooth or process on the anterior 
margin of the fore-tibia. 

The red markings of the eljtra are almost identical with those in 
eruentata, Macleaj, while the spots on the thorax are less confluent, 
and the thoracic margins more sinuate and raised. 

This species is fairly common in all the islands where there are 
beeches in the forests, and thej are to be seen in warm weather 
crawling on large Boleti^ often twenty feet overhead. Out of forty 
examples the most measure 27 to 31 mill., extreme sizes being as 
given above. 

Megalodacne bellula, h. sp, 

Nigra^ nitidissima, eapite tkoraceque sparse ^ elgtris seriatim^ punc^ 
tatis ; interstUiis obsoletissime punciulatis ; transversim hifasdaUs, an- 
nulo humerali infegrOy interne ramoso. Long, 13 — 16 mill. 

Black, shining ; head and thorax with scattered punctures. On the head two 
panctures are large at the base, and small and even on the forehead. The canthus 
of the eye is well marked above. The thorax has a large cluster of punctures 
formed in a fovea at the base, and then extending in a broken way to a second cluster 
in a depression behind the eye. The lateral margin is elevated and rather thick. 
Elytra punctate-striate, with a humeral fascia posteriorly tridentato, and a black 
spot quite isolated in its centre. The fascia nearly touches the base of the elytra 
for about two-thirds of its breadth ; on the outer edge the elytral emarginatipn is. 
black. At the suture, it leaves a black margin equal to about the breadth of two 
stri« and two interstices. The sub-apical fascia has anteriorly two obscure outer 
denticulations, then three well-marked, and posteriorly three distinct. 

The (f is distinguished by dilated tarsi, and two arch-shaped depressions cm the 
last segmen of the abdomen, with the space between them raised. 

I sent specimens to Herr E. Eeitter, who informs me this is not 
hiiflavosignatus from Siberia. I obtained plenty of examples in the 
elevated beech- forests of all the islands in May and June. 
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Epibcapsa perforata, n. sp. 

Nigra^ sat niiida, eapite thoraeeque fortius punctatis, scutello ro- 
iwndatOy Ittvi. Elytris seriatim puncfatis, interstiHis sub rugoso- 
punctatiSy fasciis E. Portunei simillimis. Long, 6 — 7 mill. 

Black, nther shiniiig, head and thorax very strongly and erenly punctoiedi the 
latter with a smooth transverse space before the scutellum ; scutellum round and 
smooth, elytra punotate-striate, with punctures in rows down the interstices, the 
whole surface of which appears finely rugose, but under the microscope this rugosity 
is seen to be owing to exceedingly fine punctures. 

This species is near cordata, Gorbam, and its small size, and round 
scutellum, separate it from any other Japan species. I obtained onlj 
two examples : Oyayama and Yuyama, in Higo, are the localities. 

Episcapha taishoensis^ Lewis. — In addition to the characters 
given before, a longer series enables me to distinguish it from Gorhamiy 
its nearest ally, by the broader and more transverse head, and by a 
remarkable angulated projection in the canthus of the eye behind the 
antennsD, which is seen easily from above. I obtained it in South 
Tezo. 

JEpiscapha Oorhami, Lewis, is exceedingly abundant in all the 
forests. 

JEpiscapha Fortunei, Crotch, is local, and attaehed to the fungi 
growing solely on fir ; all the other species avoid conifers, and occur 
on deciduous trees. 

Upiscapha hamata, Lewis, I did not meet with ; the type was 
taken by Mr. Maries, and is still unique in my collection. This and 
and the preceding are pubescent. 

39, High Street, Wimbledon : 
September 26th, 1883. 


Variety of ITepialus hectus, — I have met with a loTcly variety of het^t here' 
this season. The under-wings hare, on each of the marginal spaces between the reins, 
a broad streak of gold, nearly the whole width of the space, softened into the ground- 
colour at the edges. The upper-wing has much more of the gold markings than 
usual, and altogether it is a very brilliant form. There seems to be a yariety of the 
female to correspond ; it has the upper-wings barred with rather ill-defined silreiy 
fiMcifls, giying it a very different appearance from the ordinary form. It is certainly' 
rare, and apparently very restricted in locality. Velleda is rather abundant here, 
also some forms of it very similar to those from Shetland. — J. Sano, 181, Homing- 
low Sti-eet, Burton-on-Trent : October I9th, 1883. 
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Crambut ramoseUus : chcmge of nomenclature. — ^The name ramoeelluSf applied 
bj Zeller in his Monograph to a species of Cramhue from Sicily, cannot stand, as 
there is another Cramhue ramoseUus, from New Zealand, described by Doubleday 
some twenty years preTioosly. Both species are truly referable to Crambus ; and as 
Zeller's Sicilian species has not, so far as I am aware, been described under any other 
name, it becomes necessary to rename it. I called the attention of Prof. Zeller to 
the case in a letter written to him shortly before his death, being desirous that he 
should himself make the requisite alteration, but he had not replied to me, nor am I 
aware that he had suggest-ed any name. I therefore propose the name of Cr, 
epineurus for the Sicilian species. — E. Meybice, Bamsbury, Hungerford : October 
m, 1883. 

Panorpa germanica, var. borealis (Leach), Steph. — Towards the end of last 
July I captured at Tongue, Sutherlandshire, examples of a Panorpa, which differed 
from anything with which I was acquainted. They are, on an aTerage, smaller than 
P. germaniea, and the wings are without dark spots, save that in the females there 
is sometimes a small pteroetigmatic spot, and a few minute dark dots. I submitted 
specimens to Mr. McLachlan, who informed me that it was described as P. borealis^ 
by Stephens, and that, in his opinion, it was a variety of P. germaniea, L. It is in- 
teresting to note that the type-form of P. germaniea does not occur in the district, 
nor does any other species of the genus, sa far as I could discover by diligent search 
daring nine weeks' sojourn. 

If any Neuropterist requires specimens, I will be happy to supply him with 
them.— J. J. King, 207, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow : October Sth, 1883. 

[P. borealis was described by Stephens in the "Illustrations," Mandibulata, yi, 
p. 53 (1835). With regard to the wings, he says, " hyaline, with the nervures and a 
spot on the costa towards the apex brownish," adding, " this may probably be a 
Tttriety of the preceding species {apicalis). Found in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh." In Curtis' " British Entomology," pi. 696 (dated 1838), we find " borealis. 
Leach., MSS. ; wing^ hyaline, stigma and nermres fuscous. In the British Museum : 
it was found by Dr. Leach, near Edinburgh." Stephens does not allude to Leach., 
but there can be no doubt that both notices refer to the same insect. The locality 
given, viz., " near Edinburgh," may, or may not, be precise j half a century ago 
entomologists did not attach so much importance to these matters as they now do. 

It appears to me impossible to discover any structural differences between 
" borealis " and the ordinary form of germaniea (and in Panorpa, structural cha- 
Jiicters are of primary value). But Mr. King's observations are of real importance, 
because they prove that at a point on the extreme north of the mainland of 
Scotland, this form " borealis " alone occurs, and I believe he found nearly 100 
specimens of it. The form is well worthy of retaining its name, as a variety. 
Presumably it is the same form that Wallengren (Skand. Neuropt., p. 71) indicates 
as v<tr, A of germaniea, with the remark, " Yingame nastan utan alia fl&ckar." 

P. apicalis, Steph. (referred to above), is a form of germaniea, in which the 
markings of the wings are absent, excepting an apical dark border ; this is found 
(rarely) with the typical form, irrespective of locality. — R. McLachlan.] 
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El%p90om9 eyanop9, Botioek, in Seotlamd, — On June 26th, 1880, 1 took a few 
specimeiiB of this species at Kilmun. — lo. 

Occurrence of CiBcilifu piceus, Kolbe, in Britain. — On the 25th July, 1881, 1 
had a day's collecting at Box Hill, on which occasion I captured three examples of 
a Caciliue, which proves to belong to the aboTe-named species, described by Herr 
Kolbe in 1882.— Id. 

[Mr. King kindly presented one of these specimens to ihe ; the identification of 
the species has been confirmed by Herr Kolbe. It belongs to the difficult '' obeoletut 
group " {cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., xix, p. 183), and. is to be separated from the (apparently) 
three or four other species of the group known as British, by its dark colour, com- 
bined with some structural characters to which Kolbe directs attention. The 
original examples were firom Saxony; I belicTe it also occurs in Finland. — ^B. 
MoLaohlait.] 

Occurrence of (Eeeiis fitrva^ Bamb., and other Trichoptera in Co, Monaghant 
Ireland. — I recently receiTcd from Miss A. B. Freeland, of Uddingston, a number 
of Trichoptera collected in the neighbourhood of G-lasslough, Co. Monaghan, 
Ireland, during July laat. Amongst these are three S examples of (Ecetiefurva, 
Bamb., an insect that has as yet been rarely taken in these islands, the only recorded 
localities, so far as I know, being Norfolk, near London, and the English Lake 
district. 

As the locality is somewhat out of the way, it may be well to mention the other 
species included in the collection. These are : Bhtyanea striatai L. (?, the single 
specimen is mutilated), P. obsoleta, McL., Limnophilus marmoratus, Curt, LepiO' 
oerus aterrimue, Steph., L, cinereue, Curt., Myatcuiides longicomisy L., JPolffcentroput 
flavomaculatne, Fict., P. muHi^uttatus, Curt., Holocentropue picicomiSf Steph., 
Cyrnus trimaeulatuSi Curt., Ecnomus tenellney Bamb., Tinodea Wteneri, L., and 
Zype phaopa, Steph. — Kenneth J. Morton, Carluke, N. B. : October 1st, 1888. 

Captures of Coleoptera near Pitlochry ^ Perthshire. — Having collected beetles 
from the beginning of April to tlie end of August, within a radius of five miles of 
Pitlochry, I send you a list of the rarer species I took. The majority of the species 
were named by the Bev. W. W. Fowler, M. A. Bembidium stomoides, one under a 
stone by river-side ; Hydroporus celatus, in a small loch, hot sunshine, moniieola, 
small loch, congener, curling pond, arcticus, not uncommon, nitidus, small loch ; 
Spharites ylabratus, three, one flying, one under a dead rabbit, one on a broken 
birch ; Tachinus pallipes, sheep's droppings, elonyatus, sheep's droppings ; MycelO' 
porus hteidus, in fungus, punctus, in moss ; Quedius Imvigatus, dead bud ; PhUon- 
*hus succicola, dead birds, &c., scutatus, dead birds, &o. ; Xantholinus oehraeeut, 
under bark of decaying Scotch fir; Geodromicus nigrita; Anthobium sorbi, in 
^wers; Trichopteryas seminitens, sheep's droppings, volans, dry refuse in farm- 
y^^; Omosiia depressa, dead animals; Ips quadripustulatus, under baik of 
Scotch fir; Carymbites impressusy on Scotch fir; Telephorus obscurue,hj hunting; 


(Edmera Uvida, three, by sweeping ; Mkinomaeer atielahotdes, by beating Tarious 
trees, only three ; Otiorrhynehw septentrionis, beat from biroh, mamruMy one, under 
a stone; Srirrhinus athiops, riTer-side, after a spate; Trypodendron Uneatum. 
-Alfesd Beaumont, Low VaUeyfield House, Culross, N.B. : Oetoher 15**, 1883. 

Some garden-vuitoTM in 1883. — Haying been kept within doors from the middle 
of Hay until the end of June, I am unable to say what sort of insect aristocra<7 or 
nbble visited the garden during that period ; but on the eTening of the 6th July, 
and for a week after that, there were a great many Plutia gamma flying about, and 
these may hare been the remnants of a large inrasion or migration, respecting which 
our friend Barrett is curious (p. 21, ante), but this is information of a character too 
restricted to aid his hypothetic research. 

On the 6th July I also saw at one time two VanesMa eardui, a butterfly rarely 
mting our garden. These " painted ladies " were surely belles of last year j their 
paint was nearly all worn ofP, yet in their faded charms they were as lively as if 
they had just come out in their first season, and they made such a yigorous attack 
on the old-fiishioned, modest Sweet Williams, that these blushed a deeper red, — at 
]M8t I might well belieTe they ought to hare done so. Not in the least abashed, 
these bellet demies sane merei then gaily departed on their tour of flirtation. 

On the 10th July a Macroglossa stellatarum came suddenly, and paid frantic 
attention to the geraniums standing close to my chair, giving me good opportunity 
to see that it was a female newly disclosed, in splendid plumage. This is an 
insect that I have nerer seen here before, nor, indeed, hare I since had such a beatific 
▼ision. To plagiarize Wordsworth : — 

" She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A loTely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament : 
A dancing 8hai)e, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay." 

I was but an accidental spectator of the elfin evolutions ; none the less was I 
delighted with the flying Tisit of a representatiTe of one of the earliest illustrators 
to me (^ the poetry of insect-life. 

On June 30th a male Lucanus eervus swung himself with leisurely flight into 
the garden, sailed about majestically for some time, and receired my congratulations. 
I had feared, in consequence of not seeing any of his family last year, that the race 
had become extinct in these parts, by the destruction of trees which continually 
goes on to make room for builders' " improTements," and so I was happy to find 
that I had yet one old friend on visiting terms, although he was in the guise of 
** Buoh small deer." 

Speaking generally, all kinds of insects — that is, the ordinary habituSs — have 
teen scarcer than usual. Abraxas grotsulariafa has been a failure, only two or 
three indiTiduals haying been seen, instead of the multitude generally apparent. 
^matus rihesii has been very rare. The Jphides on the roses were at one time 
tolerably common, but not harmful. Schieoneura lanigera just risible here and 
there, but not persistent. Jjeeanium ribis ordinarily common on the red currant 
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(SiheM ruhrum), I obBerred for the first time on the gooseberry hushes {E. 
grotsularia), Mhizotrogut toUtitialit kept its time at the end of June, but only 
in small number. A Thrips, which I take to be JPhloeothrips «Zm», Fab., abounded 
as larre, from September last all through the winter, under the bark of large branches 
of Acacia cut off four years ago ; from the 20th to 30th June most of them had 
become perfected, some, howeyer, then still remained larvae. — J. W. Douglab, 8, 
Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham : 2nd August, 1883. 


(©bituarg. 

ProfetMor Oswald Seer died at Lausanne, on the 27th September, in his 
75th year. He was bom at Nieder Uzwyl, Glarus, Switzerland, August 3l8t, 1809. 
Intended by his family for the church, his predilection for natural history studies 
induced him to abandon that idea, and, at a comparatively early age, he became 
Professor of Botany and Natural History at the Polytechnic University of Zurich, 
to which institution he remained attached up to his death. Heer's early reputation 
was made as an entomologist, and from 1834 forwards, he pub^shed many works and 
papers on entomology, chiefly on Swiss insects, and more especially on Coleoptera, 
most of which treated exhaustively on the vertical distribution of species in the 
Alps. Possibly he is best known (as an entomologist) in this country by his mono- 
graphic work on the Beetles of Switzerland, which appeared in 1838—41. In this 
work he did for the Coleoptera of that country what Frey has more recently done 
for the Lepidoptera, but, of course, lapse of time has rendered Heer's labours out of 
date, as compared with Frey's. This monograph appeared in two forms, but that 
which is best known was styled, " Fauna Coleopterorum helvetica," and extended to 
over 600 pages. 

Latterly, Heer*s earlier labours, as an entomologist, have, to some extent, been 
forgotten, eclipsed by his later devotion to pal£eontology, of which the first evidence 
appeared so long ago as 1847, when was published the first part of his memoir on 
the fossil-insects of the celebrated tertiary formation at (Eningen. It is not neces- 
sary for us to detail his palseontological works ; suffice it to say that he had long 
been regarded as the first authority on fossil insects and plants of the tertiary epoch 
in Europe. 

Sometime about 1850, Heer fell into bad health, and visited Madeira and the 
Canaries. We believe we are correct in stating that his malady developed itself to 
such an extent as to soon render him a confirmed invalid, incapable of self-locomo- 
tion, but his intellect developed to such a degree that all his best palssontological 
and professional work was carried on while he laboured under the greatest physical 
disadvantages. His labours received due acknowledgment in this country. In 1871i 
he was elected one of the fifty Foreign Members of the Linnean Society, and in 
1877 he was awarded one of the Boyal Medals by the Boyal Society. 
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SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE PARTHENOGENESIS OF 
ZAS^A FASCIATA, AND ON THE EMBRYOLOGY OF THAT 
SPECIES AND OF RUMIA CRAT^&ATA, 

BY J. A. OSBOBITE, M.D. 

During the past summer I have continued my observations on 
Zarmafasciata^ and confirmed most of those of which an account was 
giyen in this Magazine, in the number for Oct., 1882 (p. 92). Before 
passing to points of fresher interest, I wish first to mention some facts 
newly noticed, which modify or extend particular statements in my 
last paper. And to take them in the order in which they there occur, 
I have to say, in the first place, that the colour of the cocoon is in- 
fluenced by the food. The " dark brown (resinous-looking) cocoons " 
are made by larvae.f ed on snowberry leaves alone ; whilst those whose 
sole or chief diet is honeysuckle make cocoons much lighter in colour, 
pale dirty greenish, which, though they look slighter seem to be not 
less efficient than the others. When comparing the great difference 
in size of the full-fed larvsB to that of the larvae of Nematus rihesii, 
nij supposition at the time was, that the smaller larvse might yield 
male flies next season. This supposition did not prove correct. I 
have noticed differences of size in the ratio of about 2 : 1 in the fresh- 
laid eggs, in the newly-hatched larvae and larvae full-grown, and in the 
flies themselves, without any difference of sex. The peculiar bands 
connecting the saw with its back were the subject of some corres- 
pondence with a gentleman in Eton, and I think it right now to state 
that I have not since been able to procure any separation of the saw 
from its back or sheath, without at the same time bringing away these 
processes, in the form of little tufts or brushes adherent to the latter. 
Their connection with the saw itself appears to be extremely slight, 
and their nature and use I cannot conjecture. 

Besides steadying the leaf with the apical spines of the posterior 
tibiae when about to insert its ovipositor, the fly further makes use of 
the hinder angles of the valves (with which it subsequently pinches 
and closes the orifice), to hold the leaf firm at the very point where 
the extremity of the saw is to be first introduced. The mine is mostly 
beneath the upper surface, but instances are not infrequent in which 
it is found immediately under the lower cuticle. 

Last year I was not able to say positively in which end of the egg 
the head of the embryo develops. As the result of numerous 
observations I am now in a position to state, that the head of the 
embryo is found in the upper and the lower pole of the egg with about 
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equal frequency. Often we meet with two eggs lying'together, evidently 
laid by the same fly with the same orientation, in which the heads of 
the embryos lie in opposite directions. This is in direct contradiction 
to the dictum of Leuckart : " Der obere Pol des Eies beherbergt in 
alien Fallen das Kopfende des Thieres " (TJeber die Micropile, &c., 
Miiller's Archiv,, 1855, p. 102). Eare exceptions to the rule occur also, 
as I have already shown, in the eggs of Gastrophfsa rapliani. The 
position of the dorsum and venter of the embryo, as pointed out in 
my former paper, is itself abnormal in these eggs ; development com- 
mencing on what should be (according to Herold, &c.), the '' dorsaV 
side of the egg, and the dorsum of the embryo facing, and lying along 
the ^^ ventral" side of the egg, if the orientation of the latter is 
determined with reference to the parent fly. To this regular 
abnormality in Zaraa I have, however, in last summer's observations, 
seen 3 — or at any rate 2 — decided exceptions, in which the dorsum and 
venter of the embryo occupied the reverse positions in the egg. The 
bilateral symmetry of this egg is so decided that it is not easy to make 
any mistake. In one instance I found an egg in the mine, not lying 
on its side as usual, with its transverse, shortest, diameter, but with its 
dorso-ventral axis, vertical to the plane of the leaf, and therefore 
causing much more distension of the mine, but without any other 
irregularity. A more striking irregularity I shall perhaps best 
describe in the words of the note made at the time : "June 3rd, I have 
just opened a marked mine of Zarcea in which I suspect something 
unusual in the position of the embryo. It appeared to be curved round 
the inner convex side of the egg, with the head and taijl meeting or 
approximating on the marginal or straight side. And so it is ; but the 
incurvation of head and tail is dorsal, the venter of the embryo lying 
along the inner convex side of the egg. The embryo appears to be 
dead. I have taken it quite out of the mine, and the position of the 
mandibles and of the thoracic legs leaves no doubt concerning its very 
unusual position." Unless this position of the embryo can be explained 
as an exaggeration of what is sometimes met with in a minor degree, 
viz., a sort of spiral twisting of the larva upon its axis, it would 
indicate a mode of development the reverse of what was observed in 
all other cases, in which the doubled-up position of the embryo in the 
egg is brought about by the ventral incurvature and growth forwards 
(».«., towards the head) of the posterior extremity. In this connection 
I may mention that, having obtained some eggs of Mumia eratagaia 
(114 from one moth) in June last, I took special notice of the devel- 
opment of the embryo with reference to this point, and to the theory 
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of Kowal^yski mentioiied in my former communication. The earliest 
eggs were laid on or about the 15th June. On the 28th, I noticed the 
first appearance of the eye-spots, and the first hatching took place on 
2nd July. My note on 30th June runs as follows : " The eyespots 
from their earliest appearance occupy the same position relatively to 
the sharp end of the polar oval as they do in these advanced embryos 
(and which is their position up till hatching) : consequently the aspect 
and orientation of the dorsal and ventral surfaces is constantly the 
same." That is, unless the embryo makes, more than four days before 
hatching, that revolution in the shell, asserted by Kowalevski for the 
Lepidopterous embryo in general, and which would necessarily bring its 
head from the one side of the shell to the other. The presumption, 
then, would be that the embryo of JK. cratcegata gets into the loop- 
form by such a ventral incurvature and forward growth of the tail-end 
as we have seen already in Zaraa, and as is described by Huxley in 
Axtacus, 

From the cocoons made last year by parthenogenetic larvae (and 
of which I had 26 remaining over winter), I had this year, in the 
middle of April and beginning of May, three flies which were all 
females^ and of which the first two (excluded in April), laid eggs 
abundantly, from which again I bred doubly parthenogenetic larvsB, that 
yielded me in June some 32 cocoons. "Why I had no more than 3 
flies from 26 cocoons may have been probably owing to the larvae pe- 
rishing in the others from being kept in too dry and warm a situation 
during winter. In Nematus rihesii the parthenogenetically-bred flies 
being all males, agamic reproduction in the case of that saw-fly is 
brought to a speedy termination in the second generation. The case 
is, from what appears so far, very different with Zaraa, which may 
possibly be capable of continuing the species agamically for an 
indefinite time. This is so much the more likely as the males of this 
saw-fly appear to be very rare. I have only met with one hitherto, 
excluded 8th June, out of 181 flies (and nymphs), 173 of which were 
bred from larvae beaten out of snowberry in 1882. This male paired 
with a female much larger than itself immediately afterwards, and I 
have at present a few cocoons the result of this union. 

Ichneumons, apparently of two species, made their appearance as 
usual, on the average a good deal later than the saw-flies, so that the 
larvae of the latter might be grown enough to receive their eggs, a 
Zaraa larva nourishing only one ichneumon by which it is entirely 
consumed. Besides the Hymenopterous parasites, I found also one 
Dipterous cocoon, which, however, has not excluded any fly hitherto. 

N 2 
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There is just one more circumstance I may mention regarding the 
Zaraa larva, and that is, that at all stages pressure causes it to eject a 
clear liquid, apparently from the spiracles or that neighbourhood, which 
appears as a row of clear beads along the side of the larra, and is not, 
I should say, a mechanical result of the pressure, but a voluntary re- 
sentment of it. 

Milford, Letterkenny, Ireland : 
22nd Oct., 1883. 


A PROPOSED AURANaEMENT OF THE BRITISH JASSID2E. 

BT JAMES EDWABDS. 

In the Catalogue of British Hemiptera published by the Ento- 
mological Society of London, the Jassida are divided into seven 
genera. Three of these, namely, Chmthodtis, Fieb., Graphocrcdrus^ 
Thorns., and Doratura, J. Sahib., are intelligible, but the remainder 
seem to be capable of some improvement in the definition of the 
characters to be assigned to each, and the species to be included 
therein. So far as I can make out, most recent authors have agreed 
that the genus Athysanus^ Burm., is chiefly to be distinguished by the 
suture of the elytra being straight throughout, not, or scarcely, over- 
lapping at the apex, and the appendix to the membrane either entirely 
wanting or extremely narrow ; but of the fifteen species given in the 
Catalogue above quoted, only eight possess these characters, five of 
the others having the elytra distinctly overlapping at the apex, and an 
ample appendix to the membrane, while nervostM, Fall., pertains to 
the genus Paramesus, Fieb., and canescenSy D. and S., I propose to 
treat as the type of a new genus of equal value with Oraphocrarus^ 
Thoms. The more important characters of this new genus are as 
follows : 

GLTPTOCEPHALUS, ^. «. 

Broad, parallel-sided. Head, induding the eyes, wider than the pronotmn. 
Vertex sub-angularly produced, its length down the centre rather more than twice 
that of the inner margin of the eye, its disc distinctly but shallowly punctured, the 
interstices very finely scratched ; just within, and running parallel to, the anterior 
margin is a distinct groove, and beyond this the surface is raised, and strongly rugoee, 
parallel to the anterior margin. Frons extremely finely punctured, with regular 
rows of coarse punctures running parallel with its upper margin, especially in its 
upper part. Length of the side margin of the frons below the antennas a trifle 
shorter than the clypeus. Lor» each as wide as the dypeus. Pronotum strongly 
transTersely rugose, except near its anterior margin, its sides very short. Elytra ( ^ ) 


leafing the apex of abdomen uncoTered, not OTerlapping at the apex, sab-oomeous 
with an irregular, rery shallow, punctuation, membrane with an extremely narrow 
appendix. Wing-nerres as in Thamnotettix. 

My view of the generic distribution of our British species may 
be concisely expressed in the following table : 

1 (22) Vertex not angular in firont. 

2 (9) „ impressed. 

^ (8) „ sub-angularly produced. 

4 (7) „ with one transTerse impression. 

5 (6) Impression straight, reaching from, the anterior angle of one eye to that of 

the other Dora^wra, J. Sahib. 

6 (5) Impression parallel with the anterior margin throughout . . 

Qlif otocephalus f g. n. 

7 (4) Vertex with three impressions, two (oblique) at the posterior margin, and 

one (transverse) in front Oraphocrarus, Thoxoa, 

8 (3) Vertex sub-lunate, transTersely rugulose in front ParamenM, Fieb. 

^ (^) n phme or slightly convex, not impressed. 

10 (19) Elytra overlapping at apex. 

11 (16) Outer cubital nerve well defined. 

12 (15) Side margins of pronotum of moderate length, separated firom prostemum 

by a sharp keeL 

13 (14) Elytra with several irregularly disposed white transverse nerves... 

Allygm, Fieb. 

14 (13) Elytra without irregularly disposed white transverse nerves... 

Thamnotettix, Zett. 

15 (12) Side margins of pronotum extremely short, keel obsolete or wanting .. 

LimoteHix^ J. Sahib. 

16 (11) Outer cubital nerve obsolete or wanting. 

17 (18) First wing-nerve and upper branch of the second separate at their junction 

with the sub-marginal nerve Cicadula, Zett. 

18 (17) First wing-nerve and upper branch of the second concurrent near the 

apex, and running into the sub-marginal nerve as one nerve... 

GhuUhoduSf Fieb. 

19 (10) Elytra not overlapping at apex. 

20 (21) Side margin of frons below the antennie nearly straight, as long as, or longer 

than, the width of the frons between the antennfis... 

Siidocoru^ Thoms. 

21 (20) Side margin of frons below the antenn» curved outwards, much shorter 

than the width of the frons between the antenna „.Athyianu4, Burm. 

22 (1) Vertex angular in front. 

23 (24) Frons flat, very narrow, at least three times as long as its width between 

the antenna Plattftnetopiust 'Burm. 

24 (23) Frons convex, not more than twice as long as its width between the 

antenna DeltooephaUts, Burm. 

With regard to the genus Allygus, Reb., it may he remarked that 
the characters given in Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, p. 170, require amendment. 
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with reference to the genitalia, because in commutatus, Eieb., the 
genital plates so far from being elongate, are very short, so short in 
fact as to leave the inner genital processes exposed. 

Tbe species to be included in the genera Thamnotettix^ LimotettiXy 
and Jthysanus, as defined ^bove, will be as follows : — 

Thamnotettix : dilutior, Kbm., prarimu, Fall., tuhfusculuty Fall., stupidula, 
Zefct., 9tri(Uula, Fall., cntewtata, Fanz., tarneella, Zeti., splendidula, F., croeea, H.-S., 
attenwUGf G^rin. 

LiMOTBTTix : MtrioUtf Fall., intermedia^ Boh., niffrieorniSf J. Sahib., irnotaia, 
Fab., viretcenSy VaM., frontalis, H.-S. 

ATHTSAinrs : hretnpennie, Kbm., gritescene, Zett., sordidut, Zett., rueseolut, 
Fall., trroratuSf Soott, piceue, Scott, obaoletus, Kbm., plehefug, Fall., obsenrdltUf 
Kbm., melanopsis, Hardy. 

Freyssleri, H.-S., belongs to a group which differs so much from 
all the other species that I have thought it better to retain it in Thom- 
son's genus Stictocoris, rather than to tack it on to Athysanus, I may 
shortly send a descriptive notice of T. stupidula to this Magazine. 

Swiss Cottage, Bupert Street, Norwich : 
9th November, 1883. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF ZTG^NA EXULAN8. 
BY WILLIAM BUGKLEB. 

When Dr. F. Buchanan White, in company with Prof. J. W. H. 
Traill, in July, 1871, discovered this to be a British species located on 
a hill in Braemar, as related in this Magazine (vol. viii, p. 68), he 
very kindly sent to the Eev. J. Hellins, and to me, some eggs at 
the beginning of August following. 

The larvsB hatched on August the 8th, and in absence of any 
knowledge of the nature of their food, were tried with heather and 
other low plants, but they chose to eat only of Lotus comiculatus^ and 
throve on it, moulted once, and fed on again till the 8th of September, 
when they fixed themselves for hibernation; but in course of the 
ensuing winter they were unfortunately attacked by mould, and 
perished one after another, the latest in February, 1872 ; and' I have 
since learned from Mr. Hellins that his had met with a similar fate. 

Naturally enough, as time went on I hoped the full grown larva 
would eventually be found, and its local food plant ascertained with 
certainty, in its northern habitat, by some enterprising collector who 
would perhaps afford me the opportunity of figuring it ; although 
this has not happened from Braemar, yet now, after the lapse of eleven 
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jears, I find mjself in possession of sufficient materials for completing 
what I Lad, through the kindness of Dr. Buchanan White, so long 
ago begun. 

For most of what follows I have been indebted to the very kind 
help I have had the pleasure to receive from Mr. Q-eorge T. Baker, 
and his friend Dr. Jordan of Edgbaston, both having supplied me 
with numerous examples of the larva of esulans, in different stages of 
growth, together with their observations of its habits, taken in 1882-3 
during their summer visits to the Swiss Alps. 

Two series of the larvse in fours reached me on July 13th, 14th, 
and a single larva on the 16th ; these were forwarded by Dr. Jordan 
from Zennatt, having been found by him at an altitude of about seven 
thousand feet, at the Schwarzen See near by, feeding, while nearly 
buried in the tufts of leaves of Silene aeaulis, and often quite buried 
in the fleshy mass of Oherleria sedoides, where they seemed to have 
eaten out their own shape, some wer6 also seen to be feeding on 
Trifolium alpinum^ Geum montanwn^ Sihhaldia jprocumhens, and 
Alckemilla alpina. 

Some of these larvaB had spun themselves up, and their cocoons 
got ruptured, and the half-formed pupae had fallen out during their 
journey hither, while others arrived in very perfect and lively condition, 
from which I secured figures and descriptions ; two much smaller 
than the others fed but very little, and in August, laid up motionless 
for hibernation ; one of these became attacked with mould in Septem- 
ber and died, but the smallest of the two slept safely through autumn 
and winter until the 19th of April, 1883, when it began to crawl about 
rather feebly in quest of food ; it was then supplied with a small spray 
of Medicago lu/pulina and a leaf of Humes acetosa ; next day I could 
see it had partaken of both, though sparingly ; afterwards it ate of 
Trifolium repens and pra tense , lapsing occasionally into slumber until 
the end of the month, when it died, probably from the necessity of 
changing the leaves having disturbed it while waiting to moult ; thus, 
in one state or another, all the above mentioned died off. 

This year, in June, the same two friends were in Switzerland 
together, and while walking over the south side of the Great St. 
Bernard, where some of the snow had melted (later than usual), they 
found hundreds of the larvae of exulans feeding in the sunshine on 
Silene acaulis and Alchemilla alpina ; a great number of them were 
brought home by Mr. Baker, who most kindly sent to me on 6th of 
July seven very fine larvae in perfect condition, besides three that had 
already spun up in cocoons in boxes before his return, and mentioned 
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then the apparent liking of the larvBB for water, as he had watched 
them closely, and seen instances of their approaching water and 
drinking it, and one larva actually crawling in a tiny pool, as though 
enjoying its miniature bath in the hot sunshine ; this of course led to 
the experiment of my sprinkling an occasional drop or two of water 
over the food of four of my larv» for a few days, but only with 
disastrous result, as the four water drinkers died from an efflorescence 
of mould on their coats ; the remaining three lived some days longer 
and fed but sparingly, chiefly on leguminous plants, until each in turn 
died, the last on the 15th of July. 

On 17th of July I bred the moth from one of the three cocoons, 
one only, a poor specimen and slightly crippled, yet not enough to 
interfere with its identification, and I hailed its appearance with 
great satisfaction. 

Here I think I may be allowed to mention, that with Mr. Baker 
several of his larvaB of esculans spun their cocoons, but died within 
them unchanged ; while from a few that succeeded in effecting their 
change to pupaa he only obtained three moths, and all dwarfed, in 
fact, one of them was scarcely more than half the size of a fine Swiss 
specimen. 

Possibly such poor results, with larv» having the reputation of 
being polyphagous, may yet have been from the want of their 
accustomed alpine plants, or else must be attributed to the great 
difference of our climate from that of their habitat in Switzerland at 
so great an altitude, and though this is not more than half as great in 
Scotland, it should be borne in mind that Braemar is a little more 
than eleven degrees of latitude farther north, and the habitat of 
eanilans, as Dr. Buchanan White has said,* "is probably covered with 
snow from November to April each season." 

The egg of eandans is of large size for that of the insect, and of 
long cylindrical round-ended shape, having a depression bending 
inward rather irregularly on one side, the shell is very thin and very 
slightly reticulated all over, in colour ochreous-yellow, changing to 
orange-ochreous, and finally to dark greenish-slate colour, very shining 
from the first to last. 

When first hatched, the larva is a plump sausage-shaped little 
creature of yellowish olive-green colour most minutely dotted with 
black, having a row of sub-dorsal dull orange blotches, a black shining 
head, the usual warts black, each with a longish rough but pointed 
black bristle, the skin rather pubescent. 

* The EntomologiBt's Annual for MDCCCLXXII, p. 118. 
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After moulting, the minute dots being not so black, it appears 
much paler coloured, more of a drab tint showing dark sub-dorsal 
markings, but as the larva grows, and becomes about three weeks o!d, 
it is then dark olive- green on the back, a lighter green on the sides, 
and has a sub -dorsal row of dark brown tubercles and beneath them 
a faint stripe of yellowish, the bristly hairs blackish-brown. 

Just before it begins to hibernate about the 10th of September, 
it has grown to a length of nearly two lines, and of very stout pro- 
portion, the colour dark olive-green having an interrupted black 
sub-dorsal stripe, and below this at the end of each segment is a 
transverse oval spot of orange-yellow, the surface of the skin generally 
is much covered with little fascicles of black hairs. 

In the following spring, after moulting, it soon is of the length 
of three and a half lines, and its colouring is a little fresher and darker ; 
by the time its' length has come to measure from four to five lines the 
back and sides are very dark green, and so much covered with black 
bristly hairs radiating from tubercular eminences as to appear blackish- 
green in comparison with the belly which is olive-greenish-yellow, the 
dorsal marking is velvety -black, the deep yellow side-spots enlivening 
the general darkness. 

Towards the end of June and beginning of July it has reached its 
blackest stage, for it is then intensely and beautifully black which 
gives additional brilliancy by force of contrast to the light greenish- 
yellow side spots, the head is black and shining, the second segment 
green and smooth in front, the segmental divisions when stretched out 
show greenish and glisten a little, but all the rest of the upper surface 
is thickly covered with black hairs. 

The full grown larva is from 7 to 8 lines in length, sometimes 
more, and nearly 3 in breadth, of elliptical figure, but with the head 
small and retractile within the second segment, and this also being in 
part retractile is twice as long as any of the others and tapering in 
front, the anal segment is slightly tapered and rounded ofE behind ; 
all the segments are plump and cut extremely deep ; the head is black 
and glossy, with green upper lip edged with black, the antennal papillae 
whitish tipped with black, the front retractile half of the second 
segment is green and naked, the other half and on all the other 
segments of the body the ground colour of the back and sides is very 
dark green, along each side is a broken velvety-black stripe interrupted 
at the end of each segment beyond the second or third by a bright 
yellow elliptical transverse spot, each segment bears a series of ovate 
tubercular eminences thickly studded with short black radiating bristles 
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and a single long and fine hair, these almost or quite hide the green 
ground of the upper surface of skin, the spiracles are black, the smooth 
naked belly is of a green, rather less dark than that of the back, the 
anterior legs are black and shining with light green joints on the outer 
side and light green inner surface, the ventral and anal legs are of a 
lighter green than that of the belly and semi-transparent. 

The cocoon is about 7 or 8 lines in length, and from 3^ to 4 lines 
in width, somewhat fusiform, rising convexly in the middle, bluntly 
rounded off and rather flattened at each end to the surface on which 
it is spun (generally some rock or stone) ; it is usually very smooth, 
though sometimes a few slight longitudinal wrinkles are towards the 
front or roundest end ; it is of a light pearly-greyish tint having more 
or less of a silvery lustre, and after the moth has escaped is 
semi-transparent. 

The pupa, is from 5| to 63 lines long, and sometimes works its 
way quite out of the cocoon before the moth is disclosed ; it is of the 
usual ZygcBna form, with long antenna- and leg-cases free nearly their 
whole length, the shortish wing-covers with nervures in strong relief 
have their margins prominent from the body, the abdomen tapers just 
towards the rounded-off tip, and across the back of each ring anteriorly 
is a narrow ridge thickly set with moat minute hooks pointed backward ; 
the colour is blackish-green on the abdomen and all the other parts 
black, and with rather a dull surface. 

Emsworth : October SOth, 1883. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF CR AMBUS INQUINATELLUS. 

BT G. T. POEEITT, F.L.S. 

At the end of April last, Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher sent me about 

two dozen larvae of a Graiinhu% he had found about grass-roots, at 

Worthing, but the species he did not know. I placed them in a pot 

of growing grass, where they formed slight silken galleries near the 

roots on the surface of the soil, in which they lived during the day, 

and apparently coming out and feeding on the grass stems only at 

night. During May, I lost sight of them, and judged they had all 

gone below the soil to pupate. Through June and July, I anxiously 

awaited the emergence of the images, but none appearing, I quite 

gave them up as all dead, and was, therefore, very agreeably surprised 

at quite the end of August and early in September, to breed from them 

a nice and varied series of C7. inquinatellus. 

Length, about three-quarters of an inch, and fairly stout in proportion ; head 
narrower than the second segment, the lobes full and rounded, and both it and the 
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frontal plate highly polished. Body cylindrical, and tapering a little towards the 
extremities : there is a slight transyerse depression on each segment, and these, to- 
gether with the deeply cut segmental diyisions, giye the skin a wrinkled appearance* 
Tubercles yery large and prominent, and are, as well as the whole surface of the 
body, rather glossy, though not so much so as the head and frontal plate. 

The ground-colour yaries in different specimens from dull purplish-brown, to an 
equally dingy greyish-green, but the purple-tinted forms predominate j head yery 
dark sienna-brown, the depth of colour yarying in different specimens ; frontal plate 
peder, and partaking more of the colouring of the dorsal surface ; the dark pulsating 
alimentaiy canal forms the dorsal line, but there are no perceptible sub-dorsal or 
spiracular lines. The large tubercles correspond to the ground-colour, but are much 
darker in tint ; spiracles yery small, black. 

Ventral surface and pro-legs of the grouQd-colour of the dorsal area, but the 
legs, until towards the base, very dark sienna-brown. 

Huddersfield : 

Ifovember '7th, 1883. 


DESCEIFHONS OF NEW SPECIES OF HETEROCERA, 
BY HEEBEET DEUCE, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

The following descriptions are all from specimens in my own 
possession. The collection lately sent home by Mrs. Monteiro con- 
tained, besides those that I have described as new, several interesting 
species, such as Darapsa ro8(Sj Saturnia Wallengreni, &c. 

Family AGARISTIDiE. 

-SOOCEBA AFFINIS, Sp, n. 

Primaries the same as JE.fervida, Walker, excepting that the costal margin is 
broadly white nearly to the apex, and the fringe white instead of yellow. Second- 
aries pale chrome-yellow, the apex broadly bordered with reddish-brown, head and 
thorax reddish-brown, abdomen yellow. Expanse, 1} inch. 

Sah, : Manboia, East Central Africa {Last), 

A very distinct species, easily separated from ^.Jervida^ Walker. 

-^GOCEEA TEICOLOE, Sp, n. 

Primaries black, thickly speckled with greyish scales, a large, cream-coloured, 
oral-shaped band beyond the middle, extending from the costal margin to the anal 
angle, a cream-coloured stripe from the base to the middle of the wing, parallel with 
the inner margin, both the pale markings bordered with a narrow black line, and on 
the outer margins by faint metallic lines. Under-side orange, with the costal, outer 
and inner margins, also a central band, all black, a small black dot at the end of the 
cell. Secondaries deep chrome-yellow, with a broad marginal black band, the fringe 
white. Head and antennse black, thorax black, striped with grey and yellow bands. 
Abdomen black, the sides deep chrome-yellow. Expanse, 24 inch. 

Sab. : East Africa (Mrs, Monteiro), 

This fine insect is allied to JS7. OUrimenii, Felder, but it is very 
distinct. 
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PniBaOBISTA PALLIDA, fi^. n. 

Primaries dark brown, the costal half pale brown, a straight white band crossing 
the wing from the end of the cell to the anal angle, dividing the dark brown 
patch which extends almost to the apex. Secondaries bright orange-red, with a 
broad marginal brown band, widest at the apex, the inner margin pale brown, 
speckled with reddish scales. Head, antennae, thorax, and abdomen brown. Under- 
side of primaries blackish-brown, crossed beyond the middle by a wide white band. 
Secondaries the same as aboye. Expanse, 2i inch. 

Hah, : Ogowai, East Central Africa. 

Family CHALCOSIIDJS. 
An^ok(eotes thymiathis, sp, n. 

Primaries and secondaries semi-transparent yellowish-white, the apex of the 
primaries and the nerves dusky, the fringe pale brown. Antennee of the male black, 
deeply pectinated. Head, thorax, and abdomen yellowish-brown. The female does 
not differ from the male excepting that the antennae are not nearly so deeply 
pectinated. Expanse, li inch. 

Hah, : East Africa {Mrs. Monteiro), 

This species is allied to Anomosofes levis^ Felder, from South 
Africa. 

Family PERICOPIDiE. 

Aletis Monteieonis, (J , sp, n. 

Primaries pale buff, with the apical half black, including a large transyerse 
white patch, and three posterior white spots, the third very minute. Secondaries 
witli a broad marginal black band, which includes a series of white spots. Head 
and antenns black, the antennae very deeply pectinated. Palpi pale yellow, veiy 
small and erect. Thorax and abdomen black, with three rows of white spots, the 
under-side of the abdomen pale yellow, the legs brownish-black. The female only 
differs from the male by having simple antennae. Expanse, J , 21 ; ? > 2f inches. 

Hah, : East Africa {Mrs, Monteiro), 

Family LITHOSIIDJS. 

BiZONE EUBEIFASCIATA. 

Primaries dark red, crossed by three bands of white, bordered on each side by 
narrow black lines, the first band is close to the base, the second crosses the middle 
of the wing, enclosing a black dot at the end of the cell, the third band close to the 
apex is much dentated on the outer margin. Secondaries brownish-black, with the 
fringe white ; head white ; thorax bright red ; abdomen black ; legs brown, speckled 
with white. Expanse, 2 inches. 

Hah, : North Celebes (Curtis). 

This fine insect is the largest of this genus ; it is very distinct 
from any that I am acquainted with. 
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Family NTCTEMERIDJS. 

NyCTEMEEA FrLLEEI, 9p. n. 

Primaries dark brown, with all the nerres pale yellow, excepting near the apex, 
a wide transyerse white band olOBsing the wing beyond the middle, from the costal 
margin to near the anal angle ; under-side the same as above, with the basal third 
pale yellow. Secondaries pale yellow, shading to dark orange-red at the base and 
inner margin, the outer margin broadly banded with black at the apex. Head, 
thorax, and abdomen yellowish-brown, the abdomen with a central row of black 
spots. AntennsD black ; legs brown. Expanse, 2^ inches. 

Sab. : "West Africa, Cameroons. 

London : Ocioher, 1883. 


ON THE SPECIES OE ETTEOPBAN CRAMBI MOEB OR LESS ALLIED 

TO a MAMQARITELLUS, 

BY GEOBaE T. BAEEB. 

Continuing my former notes on this group of the Cramhi (vol. 
xix, pp. 239 — 244), I will now conclude by describing those European 
species with the white longitudinal stripe undivided, first shortly tabu- 
lating them as before. 

C. Longitudinal stripe widening perceptibly hindwards. 

margaritellus and pyramidellus, 

Ground-colour more or less shaded with dusky markings... 

margaritellus. 

Ground-colour unicolbrous, stripe reaching almost to the hind- 
margin pgramidellus, 

D. Longitudinal stripe of almost uniform width. 

latistrtus, vectifer^ Jurcatellus, radiellus, fulgidellus. 

Hue of ground reddish-ochreous, stripe extending through the 
fringe lafistrius. 

Hue of ground dusky brown, stripe very thinly divided near hind 
margin veettfer. 

Ground-colour uniform olive, stripe shorter and narrower... 

furcatellus. 

Ground-colour uniform ochreous, stripe nearly reaching hind 
margin . ., radiellus. 

Hue of ground pale reddish-ochre, stripe extending up to hind 
margin .Julgidellus. 

MAEGABiTELLrs, Hb. (21 — 22 J mm.). 

Fore-wings pale fuscous-yellow, lighter beneath the stripe, which is shining 
white, widening perceptibly outwards, with its posterior margin slanting very 
obliquely from the apex towards the base of the wing ; in some specimens the anal 
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angle of this stripe is visibly toothed, but this is not constant. The hind-margin of 
the fore-wing has a distinct dark brown border, and the fringes are grcj, slightly 
shining, with a dark dividing line. The hind-wings are pale grey, haying a darker 
border with almost white fringes. Head and central part of thorax white. Palpi 
brown j white above. Patagia very pale buff. Body similar to hind-wings. 

British specimens of this insect often differ considerably from 
those taken on the continent, insomuch, that in his " Genera et Species 
Chilonidarum and Crambidarum," iZeller says, " Yarietas anglica tarn 
singularis est, nt pro specie distincta habuerim ; Stainton (Manual ii, 
p. 183) earn non distinguit," the hue of the fore-wings beijig almost 
unicolorous ochreous-brown, with the hind- wings much darker grey, 
this latter feature being particularly noticeable in some specimens I 
have from the English lakes. I have, however, some sent me from, 
Perthshire, which present very little difference from continental 
examples. This species is very generally distributed throughout 
Switzerland : we have taken it at Aigle, in the Rhone Valley, on June 
24th, 1880, and it is by no means uncommon in a little salt-marsh 
near the lake of Thun. 

PTBAMiDELLrs, Tr. (27 — 304 mm.). 

This very fine Crambu^ is the largest of Divisions C and D. The ground-colour 
is ochreous-cinnamon, almost unicolorous, with a shining, white, longitudinal stripe, 
increasing in width as it approaches the hind-margin, the basal half being of 
moderately uniform width, but near the middle it suddenly diverges towards the 
inner margin and widens very considerably to its termination, which is less obhque 
than in margaritellusj being of a rather rounded form ; its anal angle is also some- 
times toothed. Above this stripe, near the apex of the wing, there is an indistinct 
dark dash, above which, on the costa, is an indication of a light tooth. The basal 
half of the inner margin of the wing is bordered by a fine white line, reaching 
nearly to the centre. The hind-margin is darkly dott«d, and the fringes are brown, 
intersected with white, and having a dark dividing line. The hind-wings are 
brownish-grey, lighter towards the base, the out-er margin is bordered by a darker 
line. The fringes are whitish, with the usual dividing line. 

Head, collar, and central thoracic line white. Palpi brown, white above, 
i^atagia same hue as fore-wings, body similar to hind-wings. 

I have never taken this handsome species myself, but it is by no 
means uncommon among the 'Swiss Alps, whence alJ my specimens 
were sent me. 

LATiSTEirs, Hw. (24 — 26 mm.). 

The fore-wings are shining ochreous-brown, tinged with red, with the shining 
white stripe reaching to the extremity of the fringe, bordered above by a dark line, 
the ground-colour is paler by the inner margin, and the hind margin is darkly dotted. 
The fringes are grey, intersected with white, having a darker divisional line. The 
hind- wings are greyish-white, with white fringes that have an indistinct dividing line. 

The head, palpi, collar, and central part of thorax are whitish, the patagia are 
similar to fore-wings, but paler, and the body as the hind-wings. 
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This local insect is commoner in England than most parts oi the 
continent. • 

I liave this from Canterbury, and it is, or, perhaps, I should say, 
was, not uncommon in some marshy ground by the Warren, near 
Teignmouth. 

TECTIFEB, L. 

This is an insect of very restricted range, being, according to 
Dr. Staudinger's catalogue, confined to Sicily and Dalmatia, and I 
have not been fortunate enough even to see a specimen of this rare 
Oramhus. I can, therefore, only give a translation of the description 
in Zeller's ** Chilonidarum and Crambidarum Q-enera et Species," 
which is as follows : 

" Collar and fore part of the thorax snowy-white, with the palpi on the outside 
grey, and irrorated with dusky (fusco), anterior-wings elongated, rather acute (Bub« 
acutis), brown, with the middle stripe of nearly equal width, thinly divided before 
the posterior margin, not extending into the fringes, fringes shining grey, hind- 
wings pale grey, J ." 

"Very like hisectellus (a New Zealand species), but it has the wings not acu- 
minate, and the stripe only once divided. From monot<Bniellus (a species from Asia 
Minor) it differs in this, that the stripe besides being divided is not prolonged into 
the fringes ; from auhlicellus (a New Zealand species), in the stripe not being toothed 
above, and the fringes not tessellated. Collar snowy- white, palpi scarcely as long as 
the thorax, attenuated, grey above, sprinkled with dusky, with the base whit« 
beneath. Antennae serrated, scarcely setaceous. Fore part of thorax white in the 
middle, but the remainder yellowish-grey. Legs on the side from (the body) white, 
on the side next (the body) dusky grey. Tibiae and tarsi of the hind-legs grey: 
Abdomen bluish (lividum), at the base white. Anterior- wings dusky-brown, 5 — h\"' 
long, elongated, posteriorly widened gradually, moderately acute, with the hind mar- 
gin rounded. The central stripe rather narrow, snowy-white, until it arrives at the 
very posterior margin, and touches it above the centre. The upper margin (of the 
stripe) straight and narrowly bordered with fuscous, lower border less straight j but 
the shape of the upper part is not constant : for in one specimen it is somewhat 
narrowed before the margin. Not far from the margin a narrow brown line (in that 
specimen ending in a point) cuts its obliquely, and with its direction so changed 
that it would form an acute angle, ascends to the costa. There are little black dots 
on the posterior margin, the fringes are shining grey, and have on the base at the 
end of the stripe three scarcely perceptible small black dots. Posterior-wings pale 
grey, somewhat dusky towards the apex, fringes greyish -white. On the under-side 
the fore wings are dusky grey, with the dorsal portion paler, and with the posterior 
part of the costa narrowly edged with ochreous. Hind-wings even paler than 
upper-side." 

FUECATELLTJS, Zctt. (22 — 24 mm.). 

The fore-wings are uniform olive-brown, much darker in some specimens than 
others. The white stripe is narrower and shorter than in the rest of Division D, in 
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which (stripe) there is ^ slight depression just beyond the centre, whence it rises 
somewhat towards the hiild-margin. Sometimes this stripe is scarcely more than a 
line, at others it widens a little beyond the depression, and its posterior edge is yery 
jagged. The fringes are paler brown, in the $ white, and haye an indistinct 
diyiding line. The hind-wings are uniform greyish-brown, with rather lighter 
fringes, which also haye an indistinct diyiding line. 

Head, collar, thorax, palpi, and antennas of same colour as the fore-wings, body 
as the hind-wings. 

This is one of the rarest of our British Cramhi, and is taken at a 
considerable altitude, being recorded from Snowdon, the lake district, 
and the Scotch Highlands. In Switzerland it is by no means uncom- 
mon, and most of mj specimens were taken there ; it is not rare on 
the Gomer G-rat at Zermatt. 

BADiELLUS, Hb. (25—27 mm.). 

The fore-wings are ochreous-brown, slightly suffused with a greenish lustre, the 
white stripe is of moderate width, reaching nearly to the hind-margin, and being 
toothed seyend times on its inner edge, in some specimens it terminates in a fine 
point. There is a short, fine, white line on the fold, and the inner margin of the 
wing is edged with white from the base to about the centre. The fringes are 
brownish, slightly shining, intersected with white, and haye a darker diyiding line. 
The hind-wings are grey, with paler fringes with a darker diyiding line. 

Head and palpi pale brownish-white. Antennae, collar, patagia, and thorax 
similar to the fore-wings. Body as the hind-wings. 

This can easily be distinguished from the preceding species by 
the lighter colour, and the lustre of the anterior-wings. 

In Switzerland, this insect is not rare, last year we found it flying 
about a meadow bordering the pine woods on the Riffel, at Zermatt, 
in the beginning of July. 

PULGIDELLUS, Hb. (24^ — ^28 mm.). 

In this beautiful CramhuSy which I haye not seen aliye, the ground-colour is 
pale ochreous-brown, slightly tinged with rufous. The white longitudinal stripe is 
of uniform and moderate width, somewhat curred, and reaches up to the hind- 
margin, it is also perceptibly toothed seyeral times on its inner edge beyond the 
middle ; there is a white line just below the fold, extending from near the anal anj^e 
to rather beyond the middle of the wing, the inner edge is also edged with white 
from the base to about the centre ; the hind-margin is dotted with dark brown, and 
the fringes are pale brown, intersected with white, haying a dark diyiding line. The 
hind-wings are shining white, with a slight tinge of reddish ochre by the apex, and 
haye white fringes with an indistinct diyiding line. 

Head, collar, and central thoracic line white, palpi brown, edged aboye with 
white* Patagia and antennee same colour as fore-wings. Body greyish, almost 
white. 

I have specimens of this from North Germany, and also from 
Spain, where it is by no means uncommon. 

Augustus Boad, Edgbaston : 
September Idth, 1883. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE AND SEXUAL CHARACTEES OP CRBT80PA 

FLAVA, SOOPOLI, AND CH. VITTATA, WESMAEL. 

BT ROBERT McLACHLAN, F.RS.« Ac 

I have more than once been asked by friends, interested in Euro- 
pean Neuroptera, whether I did not consider it possible that the two 
species of Chrysopa above-named (both tolerably common in Britain) 
might not be only sexes of one species distinguished by the form of 
the costal margin of the anterior-wings. My reply has always been 
to the effect that I believed them to be distinct, and that I had the 
sexes of both. This I felt sure of ; but it is only this moment that I 
have become aware of a remarkable difference in wing-details in the 
sexes of Ch.fiava^ and in calling attention to this I will allude to the 
specific characters : — 


Ch. plava. 

Costal margin of anterior wings 6J7- 
m^ in both sexes. In the $ the margin 
is much elevated at the base, and then 
almost suddenly depressed^ so that the 
costal area is wide at the base and then 
becomes almost suddenly very narrow. 
In the $ the excision is shallow and very 
gradual (sometimes almost impercepti- 
ble), so that the costal area narrows 
gradually y and not suddenly. 

In the J the cost-al nervules are much 
incrassated from the point where the 
costal area becomes suddenly narrowed. 
In the $ these nervules are slender the 
whole length of the area. 

Superior anal appendages of ^ long 
and stout, subcjlindrical, the obtuse tips 
curved upward and inward ; they are 
as long as, or longer than, the inferior 
append^Eye, which latter is in the form 
of a very broad triangular plate, concave 
within, the apex somewhat suddenly 
acuminate, turned upward between the 
tips of the superior appendages, and 


Ch. VITTATA. 

Costal margin of anterior wings nearly 
straight (or slightly convex) in both sexes, 
the costal area narrowing gradually. 


In both sexes the costal nervides are 
all slender. 


Superior anal appendages of S fnuch 
shorter {only about half the length of 
the inferior appendage) , stout, irregularly 
sub-cjlindrical, dilated externally in the 
basal portion, with a constriction before 
the apex, the tips turned inward but 
scarcely upward. Inferior appendage 
similar to that of Jlava, but narrower, 
the acuminate apical portion longer. 


ending in a tuft of stiff hairs. 

I am not able to give anal characters for the ? , but distinctive 

points probably exist in the fresh insects. 

The nomenclature is that adopted by Hagen, and I think it would 

be unwise to alter it, but it seems to me impossible to exactly define 
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what Scopoli intended by his ^^Hemerohiusflavus,^^ and WeBmaers Ch, 
vittata apparently included both species according to the types, but 
his description applies to the species now so-named. 

It appears to me that the two species were generally confused by 
authors up to, and including, Schneider, The latter author, in de- 
scribing and figuring Ch, vittata (which is now considered a synonym 
of Jlava) alludes to the excised costal margin as a sexual character of 
the ^y and says nothing about the condition of this margin in the $ , 
leaving it to be inferred that it is not excised in that sex. His de- 
scription agrees with the condition seen in the (J of flava^ but his 
figure appears to have been taken from a ? . Neither he, nor any 
other author, so far as I am aware, has noticed the thickened costal 
nervules that form so prominent a feature in the ^ oi Jlava. Eambur, 
in describing his HemerohiUfS proximus (= vittata) well describes the 
anal part of the ^ of vittata, 

Ch, Jlava and vittata are two good and distinct species. Ch. 
Jlava differs from vittata in the excised costal margin of both sexes, 
but the amount of excision is much greater in the (J than in the ? , 
and in the ^ most of the costal nervures are thickened. The two 
species also differ conspicuously in the length and form of the superior 
appendages of the (J. Some other points, such as length of basal joint 
of antennsB, &c., alluded to in my " British Neuroptera-Pltmipennia^^ 
are probably too vague and uncertain to be of much service. The 
coloration of the nervules is not sufficiently stable to be of much 
use in definition ; in three examples (1 (J , 2 ? ) of Ch, Jlava from 
Central Italy, the two series of gradate nervules are conspicuously 
black. 

I am of opinion that the ^ of both species is- much less common 
than the ^ . 

Ch, Jlava is recorded by Hagen (Neurop. N. America) from Phila- 
delphia ; I have never seen an American specimen. A species some- 
what intermediate between ^az;^ and vittata occurs in Japan. 

This article owes its origin to an examination of the examples of 
Jlava from Central Italy, in the course of which I was struck by the 
black gradate nervules in those specimens, and by the thickened costal 
nervules of the (J , which, together with the different form of the 
costal margin in that sex, I had not previously noticed, and, as is often 
the case under similar circumstances, my first impression was that I 
was dealing with a new species. 

The anal appendages of the ^ are probably more developed in 
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the group to which these species belong than in any other, and if the 
present unwieldy genus " Ohrysopa " be hereafter disintegrated (as I 
think it most undoubtedly will), it is possible that the importance of 
the fact will not be overlooked. 

Lewisham, London : 

Sth November, 1883. 


NOTES ON DIPTERA. 
BY J. S. FLETCHEB. 


Some time ago, Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson kindly sent me a few 
specimens of a small yellow Trypeta, which was new to me, with the 
information that they were bred from larvsB which mined the leaves of 
Impatiens noli-me-tangere, I submitted a specimen to Dr. Meade, 
who obligingly informed me that he could detect no difference between 
it and Trypeta altemata^ Fall., the hip-feeder. I have recently had 
the means of comparing the Jmpart^n^-feeder, with the hip-feeder, 
having bred the latter last May, and need not say that where Dr. Meade 
detected no difference I fail to see any. As these are diverse foods 
for the larvsB, I should be glad if observers, having access to the 
Impatiens, would ascertain and make known the time during which 
the larva feeds ; the kind of mine it makes ; whether it pupates in the 
mine or descends to earth ; and the time of emergence of the imago. 

As I walked in a country road near here, about the middle of 
August, I was struck with the sight of a small insect with what seemed 
a long straw-coloured tail, flying slowly and deviously about four feet 
above the road. Slackening my pace, and watching the creature, I 
observed it turn towards the foot-path, and alight some three feet in 
front of me, dropping its " tail " when about three inches from the 
ground. Approaching sufficiently near, I stooped down, and could 
then see that the creature was a large Sarcophaga, but having no means 
of capturing it, I am unable to indicate the species. Its " tail " was a 
piece of hay-stem, some 2\ inches long. 

For several years past I have grown a patch of shallots, being 
uniformly successful with them until last year, when they were 
moderately attacked by Diptera, which, however, I was glad to find, 
as I was desirous of breeding them. I noticed two species of larv8D, 
one much larger than the other, and when the imagos appeared in the 
autumn and following spring, they proved to be Cyrtoneura stahulans, 
and Fhorhia cepetorumy Meade. This year, about a peck of shallot 
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were planted, which should have yielded a crop of, say, seven pecks ; 
instead of which they yielded little more than a quarter of a peck, the 
rest having been utterly spoiled by larvsB of the Dipterous insects 
named. 

Worcester: Oetoler, 188B. 


The butterflies of Huntingdonshire. — No. 234 of this Magazine contained a list 
of Cambridge Shopalocera. I beg to supply a list of those found in Huntingdon- 
shire by myself and friends within the years 1882-3. 1, Argynnis Faphia, common ; 
2, Aglaia ; 8, Adippe, rare ; 4, Suphrosyne \ 5, Selene ; 6, Melitdsa Artemis, rare ; 
7, Cfrapta c-album ; 8, Vanessa ttrtica ; 9, polychloros ; 10, lo ; 11, Pyrameis 
Atalanta, yery abundant ; 12, cardui, not common, yeir abundant in 1879 ; 13, 
Apatura Irisy seyeral in Monk's Wood ; 14, Melanargia Gf^alathea, common ; 15, 
JPararge Egeria ; 16, Megcsra ; 17, JSpinephele Janira ; 18, Tithonus ; 19, Hyper- 
anthus; 20, Ccsnonympha Pamphilus ; 21, Nemeobius Lucina ; 22, Theela quereds, 
common ; 23, W-album ; 24, pruni, rather rare ; 25, betula ; 26, Polyomfmdus 
phlceas ; 27, 1/yocsna Mgon ; 28, Icarus, common ; 29, Adonis, first time recorded, 
I believe, in this shire, captured by myself in 1882 ; 30, Colias JEdusa, rare, very 
abundant in 1877, also variety Helice ; 81, JEthodooera rhamni ; 32, Leucophasia 
sinapis ; 33, Anthocharis eardamines, common ; 34, Pieris napi ; 35, rap€B ; 36, 
brassica ; 87, Aporia cratesgi, some time since ; 38, Hesperia malv<B, common ; 89, 
Tages ; 40, Paniscus, not common ; 41, Sylvanus, abxmdant ; 42, linea, everywhere. 

This is a good long list, and, I believe, compares favourably with any other 
county ; in fact, I do not know where else such yariety could be obtained in one 
shire. Monk's Wood is most famous for its yaluable species, and adds considerably 
to the numbers. We must not forget that this county was the home of P. Sip- 
pothde, and that P. Machaon was abundant in the fens, making a grand total of 48 
different species. This is a li^rge proportion out of the 62 British species, some of 
which are really unobtainable. 

I am compiling a list of Huntingdonshire Lepidoptera, and shall be glad to 
receive names of authentic captures from residents in the county, or from friends 
who visit it. — Hebbebt E. Nobbis, St. Ives, Hunts. : hth November, 1883. 

Capture of Laphygma exigua at Pembroke. — To my extreme surprise a rare 
Noctua has turned up at Pembroke. There had been two or three mild still nights, 
and stray specimens of Epunda lichenea and Anchocelis lunosa had come to the gas- 
lamps, but another storm was making its moan when I went out again on September 
24th to look at the few lamps nearest home, and on one of them a Laphygma exigua 
was sitting. Whence it had come, and how far it had travelled in unavailing search 
for a mat« (for it was a male, decidedly worn with travel, but not otherwise damaged) 
— or how far it would have carried on the fruitless quest, who shall guess ? I feel 
rather glad that I turned out that night, and gave it a chance of some kind of 
appreciation. — Chas. G-. Babbett, Pembroke : 2Srd October, 1883. 
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Description of the larva of Semioscopie avellanella, — This larva appears to be 
unfaiown, or, at any rate, no notice of it occurs in entomological works. I haye 
found it now for the last three years on lime bushes (Tilia parDifolia) in woods, in 
August and September, and this year in July as well. At first it rolls-oyer the edge 
of the leaf, forming a narrow cylindrical chamber open at both ends, from which it 
protrudes and eats the adjoining parts, consuming the whole thickness of the leaf — 
a Bomewhat remarkable circumstance considering how small and tender the larva at 
this time is. Afterwards its habit changes, and it lives for the rest of its life under 
a web, on the under-surface of a leaf, to which it communicates a partial curve. 
Like most larvs with such a habit, it is always on the alert, and very quick in its 
motions, so that unless care is taken in plucking the leaf out it tumbles and saves 
itself in the herbage below. 

It is smooth, long, and slender, cylindrical, but tapering a little behind ; active, 
with a quick, jerky walk. Head full and round, narrower than the second segment, 
green. Thoracic plate green. Divisions marked by a yellow skin-fold. Colour 
whitish-green, passing into bluish-green on the belly; when full-fed, turns to a 
uniform green. Dorsal vessel dark green and distinct, but of variable intensity, 
heing in some specimens almost absent on the middle segments. There is no indi- 
cation of clubbing in the third pair of legs. It spins a tough cocoon underground. 
The pupa is stout, red with green vnng-cases, but changes, before winter sets in, to 
brown, in consequence of the early development of the perfect insect, after the man- 
ner of the genus Taniocampa, The empty case remains within the cocoon after the 
emergence of the moth. — Joh» H. Wood, Tarrington, Ledbury : Nov. 2nd, 1883. 

Occurrence of Coleophora vihicigerella, Z. (a species new to Britain) in Essex. — 
Mr. William Machin has just sent me a specimen of this conspicuous, brightly- 
mu'ked insect for determination. It was taken near Fobbing, in Essex, at no great 
distance from the salt-marshes, at the end of June last. It was obtained, as Mr. 
Machin writes, " from a hedge in the garden of a friend, about a yard from a large 
plant of Artemisia vulgaris. At the time of capture, I was, of course, unacquainted 
with the species and its food-plant. But on ascertaining from Mr. Warren that the 
insect was probably C. vibicifferella, of which the larva fed on Artemisia campestris, 
I returned to the spot with the intention of searching the plant of Artemisia vuU 
Sf^f I arriving at my friend's house I had the mortification of learning that he had 
cut down the plant about a month previously. I have well searched the hedges and 
fields in the neighbourhood, when I found plenty of A. vulgaris, but no trace of the 
larvae of vibicifferella. 1 met with no plants of Artemisia campestris." 1 may men- 
tion that A. campestris is a local plant, occurring, however, in great plenty in some 
parts of Suffolk and Norfolk. In H. C. Watson's New Botanists' Guide (1835), we 
read, under Suffolk, p. 118 : " about Barton and Elden plentifully ; and on Ickling- 
ham Heath, near Bury. Snff. Fl. At a place called Elden, two miles beyond 
Newmarket, towards Lynn, on the banks of corn-fields, and by the way sides 
abundantly, for a mile in length and breadth ; also a mile from Barton Mills, on the 
way to Lynn, and among the furze-bushes under the hill. B. G." And under 
Norfolk, p. 132 : " about a mile from Thetford, on the road to Norwich, in great 
abundance. B. &." 
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In the Bame aaUior's Cybele Britannioa (pablished in 1849), we liSTe thefartiier 
informAtion, Yol. ii, p. 97 : " It has oocnrred also on Hebbum ballast-hills, hj ike 
Tjne, doubtless introdaced." I call attention to this, as it may possibly point to 
the chance of a casual introduction on the Essex coast. — H. T. SxAnrroir, Moants- 
field, Lewisham, S. E. : November letA, 1883. 

Hdbiia of Seiaphila sinuana. — ^In the beginning of June, while looking among 
wild hyacinth for Supaeeilia maeulotana, I noticed a flower head spun together, and 
a large Tortrix larra in the web. My idea at the time was that it was some larra 
which had dropped from the oaks overhead, and was spinning up on the hyadnth ; 
I boxed it, howeyer, with the flowers, and on looking at it again, a few days after, found 
that it had eaten the flowers, and was pupating. In due time, to my great delight, 
a fine female sinuana emerged. It may, probably (unlike some of its relatives), be 
a restricted feeder ; which, with the sluggish habits of the imago, may account for 
its rarity. I took both sexes afterwards, but very sparingly. They have a decided 
habit of dropping down instead of flying, when beaten out. They were only in s 
few places, but invariably where hyacinths abounded. I beat most of my specimens 
firom elders ; perhaps chosen because the large leaves were good shelter, and near the 
ground. I never before beat anything from that tree worth looking at twice. In 
fact, there is so little to be got from it, that I very seldom beat it. Probably, the 
true habit of the moth is to rest among the brackens and low herbage, and not to 
fly until late, as I never took it on the wing. I took only one on a tree-trank, s 
female. I also took a single example of Tortrix craiagana, a female. I suppose I 
must have been late for the species, as I did not meet with it agiun. Tortrix tor- 
hiana is fairly common among the oaks, and I also met with four T cinnamomeana. 
Penthina pieana occurs sparingly on birch trees ; and among larches and Scotch 
firs I have taken Spilonota laricianay Mixodia Matzeburgianaf Coccyx siaaaaa, and 
FiBdisca occultana. The larva of P. sordidana is fairly common on the alders in 
the woods. — J. Sano, 181, Hominglow Street, Burton-on-Trent : October 19^,1883. 

Occurrence of Oelechia Huhneriy at Burton. — I had the good fortune to come 
across this rare species in this neighbourhood. The specimens were taken at rest on 
the trunks of oaks, the first and second weeks in August. 

They sit very closely concealed in the chinks of the bark, and are quite as 
difficult to see (if not more so) as a Nepticula ; more especially as they do not run 
when they find themselves looked at, as Nepticula do, but have the bad manners to 
drop, and generally outside the not. It seems surprising that so comparatively largo 
a moth can make itself so nearly invisible. They sit very close during the day, ex- 
cept when stared at, to which they have a very decided objection, and must drop 
down among the herbage at dusk, as there aro then none to be found, and I have 
taken none on the wing. — Id. 

Captures of Lepidoptera at Howth. — I had my first trip across the Irish Channel 
this summer, to try to procure the larvse of Nepticula acetosa. 1 am happy to say 
that I was successful, thanks to " SJ^ield's Practical Hints," the directions in which 
I found most exact and useful. The weather was not all one oould desire for col- 
lecting, as they turned on the wet every afternoon I was thero. 
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The mines are hard to find, and (especiallj when Bmall) very difflonlt to dis- 
tingniflh from the ordinary spots and disoolorations always present on the leaves 
ererywhere. In fact, I searched closely the whole of the first day without finding 
one : they were certainly not numerous then, whatever they may he in the autumn. 
I fancy that when Shield speaks of their heing in thousands, he must refer to the 
second brood, which is always much more abundant than the first. I was also so 
fortunate as to take fire JSlachista flavicomella ; I believe that, with the exception 
of two taken near G-lasgow by Mr. J. J. King, this species has not been taken since 
Kr. Shield met with it at Howth. It occurs later than I had expected it would, 
judging of it by luticomella, which had been out here for a month past at least. I 
got nothing else of importance ; a few larve of Depresaaria rotundeUa feeding on 
BoMcus earota, and one SupcecUia pallidana, were the only other captures worth 
noording. I specially devoted myself in the day time to the sean^ for Nepticula 
acetoam, by Dr. Mason's desire, and the heavy rain in the evenings prevented 
eterything firom flying. — Id. 

piCr. Sang had previously met with the larve of Depreiaaria roiundeUa on 
Daueua carota at Folkestone, in August, 1879 (see Ent. Mo. Mag., xvi, p. 112). — 
H. T. 8.] 

Seoparia conapicualia near Burton. — I had the pleasure of taking this latest 
addition to our Scoparice, here, this summer, much to my surprise, as I did not 
dream of taking it so far south as this. The females are much more grey than the 
males, but all are, when in good condition, easily recognisable. I had the good 
fortune to get two or three small batches of eggs, which I sent to Mr. Buckler. No 
doubt they feed on the commonest mosses, as do all the Seoparia with whose larva 
I have any acquaintance. I hope they may be successfully reared. I see the theory 
advanced that it is double brooded : one can hardly imagine such a thing in that 
genus. There may be a long succession of appearances, as one finds in ambi^fualia. 
Mine were taken in the beginning of August, and many of them were as fine as if 
freshly bred. — Id. 

Additional Synonyma of Endotricha pyroaalia, &n, — When examining lately 
the British Museum Collection, I saw the type of Mr. Butler's so-caUed Rhodaria 
robina ; it is an ordinaiy male of this species, as I had supposed. Moreover, on 
carrying my investigations back into what were supposed to be DeUoidea, I dis- 
coTered three additional synonyms of the same species, considered by Walker as the 
types of three new genera ; these are Paconia albifimhrialia, Walk., Tricomia 
auroralia, Walk., and Meaaatia aabiruaalia, Walk. I examined the Geometrina 
without finding further examples. — £. Meybice, Bamsbury, Wilts : Nov. 9th, 1883. 

Tortrix Lafauryana. — In a box of insects recently submitted to Mr. Barrett I 
am pleased to find a specimen of this new TortrUs. I took it last August about two 
miles from the locality where Mr. Atmore states he first discovered it. — Alpbed 
Baldikg, Wisbech : October 19/A, 1883. 
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JPhilonthus attutuSf ^r.^-A short time ago,M. Fauyel kindly sent me a specimen 
of this insect, which he had found in the collection of M, Javet, ticketed '* Ireland." 
As M. Jayet collected for some time in Ireland, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast, and as the insect is by no means an unlikely one to occur in the locality, 
M. Fauvel thinks that the specimen is probably British. M. Javet may possibly 
haye made a mistake, and more eyidence will, perhaps, be required before it is in- 
serted in the British list, but the fact is worth recording, as Irish collectors may 
possibly confirm the capture. 

P. astutus belongs to the group with six punctures on the thorax : it is placed 
by Erichson close to P. aterrimus (P. nigritulvs and trossulus) ; it has, however, a 
yery different facies, being more than twice as large, with longer and less strongly 
punctured elytra ; my specimen is about the size of P. lepiduSf and has castaneooa 
elytra; it is yery distinct from any other British species. — ^W. W. Fowlbb, 
Lincoln : November *7thy 1883. 

Diglossa euhmarina^ Fairm. {sinuatocolliSy Rey). — Since writing the note on 
Philonthus asiutus, I haye again heard from M. Fauyel, who says that, on looking 
oyer M. Jayet's species of Diglossay he has found among them seyeral specimens 
from Ireland, which were sent to M. Jayet by Mr. Haliday ; among these there is 
a specimen of Diglossa submarinaj Fairm., an insect not hitherto recorded as British ; 
the species is distinguished from D. mersay by its broader elytra, and especially by 
haying the abdomen dilated behind ("en massue"), with close and fine punctuation, 
the abdomen of 2>. mersa being parallel, with strong diffuse punctuation ; the thorax 
of 2). suhmarina is also always more constricted at the base than in D. mersa ; the 
two species appear to inhabit almost the same localities, and M. Fauyel says that he 
has no doubt that it is distributed oyer all the coasts of G-reat Britain, and that it 
will be found in British collections mixed with D. mersa. — Id. : Nov. 17 th, 1883. 

Note on the development of Fhryganea striata, — On seyeral occasions at some 
deep ponds in this neighbourhood I haye had the good fortune to witness the de- 
yelopment of numbers of Fhryganea striata. The pupss appear to leaye their 
cases and rise to the surface usually near the middle of the ponds. The insects are 
seen first as dark specks on the top of the water ; gradually they rise higher and 
higher until almost wholly out of it, then somewhat abruptly they free themselyes 
from the pupa-skin, and run with astounding rapidity to the side. Before leaying 
the water, howeyer, a curious operation is performed : the insect rests a little while, 
and then slowly raises its wings until they meet in a vertical position oyer the back, 
not unlike that assumed by the wings of a butterfly in repose. This appears occa- 
sionally to be done twice ; the insect then finally leayes the water and conceals 
itself in the herbage on the banks. To me it seems a curious fact that the wings of 
an insect should be raised immediately after emergence to a position they neyer 
again assume. — K. J. Mobton, Carluke : November 12thf 1883. 

[The position assumed is probably connected with the rush of air and blood 
into the traoheie and yessels. Much the same position is assumed by recently- 
emerged moths when " drying themselyes." — R. McL.]. 
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ANAX LON&IPJSS* 
BY PBOF. H. A. HAGEN. 

Spending my summer vacation at WoodshoU, on the south-eastern 
coast of Massachusetts, opposite Martha's Vineyard Island, I saw on 
the top of a hill a number of Papilio Asterias, eagerly hunted by a 
large u^chmdey .which I believed to be probably Anax Junius, 
Finally a Papilio was caught by the hunter, which directly settled on 
a shrub to devour its prey. Both were very soon in my net ; and, to 
my Surprise, I found a brick-red Anax^ unknown to me ; it had the P. 
Asterias still between its legs, but had cut off the head of it. Only 
the following day, August 27th, 1875, when I caught, with difficulty, 
another male, and finally a female, did I become aware that I had 
before me the long-sought-for A. longipes. The species was by no 
means rare, but very wild, in the woods, mostly swinging around the 
tops of the trees, and on the hill, disappearing with the slightest 
wind. I was, therefore, not able to get more specimens. Betuming 
home, I found, to my surprise, another female, collected March 3rd, in 
Hannover, Florida, and a third female, caught in Florida, by Mr. B. 
Thaxter, together with a P. Asterias, beheaded just as in my obser- 
vation. Mv friend TJhler wrote to me that he had also collected at 
the same time A, longipes, near Baltimore. Probably it is not well 
known that, just the south-eastern shore of Massachusetts and the 
islands Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket, all subjected to the influence 
of the gulf -stream, possess a number of insects not to be found in the 
intermediate- country down to Florida or Georgia, as T^ramea ahdomi^ 
naliSf Ascalaphus, and others. 

My notes about the colours of the living A, longipes are as 
follows : — Head pale green, eyes dark reddish-brown, (J , bluish ? ; (f , 
thorax green ; legs as described in my Synopsis ; abdominal segments 
land 2. green; 1, with a basal brownish spot; 2, with transversal 
median stripe, a darker ante-apical spot, and two reddish-green 
spots (two blue ones on the female) ; abdomen brick-red, 3 to 5 with 
a brown, triangular, apical spot, less marked on 6 ; a triangular, basal, 
brown spot on 4 and 5 : the following segments and appendages red : 
J , abdomen brown, segments 3 to 9 with two apical blue spots ; 3 to 
7 with two blue basal spots ; 4 to 6 with two intermediate blue spots ; 
appendages light brown. 

I have several times written about longipes. In my description 
(Synops. N. A. Neur., p. 118), the word "surface" for the abdomen, 

* cA ante, p. 129. 
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and the " 9 post cubitals " are not in my manuscript, but were probably 
additions by my friend TJhler. The described female type belonged 
to Mr. Escher Zollikof er, of Ziirich, and is probably in the Museum of 
that city. 

In Stett. ent. Z., 1863, p. 373, I stated that A. lortffipes is not 
figured in Abbott's MS. in the Brit. Mus., and in Proc. Bost. S. N". H., 
vol. xvi, p. 350, that it is equally wanting among the insects figured 
by Abbott, in Dr. Le Conte's possession. But Mr. Escher Zollikofer 
positively assured me that he received the specimen from Mr. Abbott 
himself, and, moreover, it was prepared as all others of Mr. Abbot's 
insects, with arsenical soap on the under-side of the body. A fuller 
description than in the Synopsis I have given in my notes (still before 
me) in Verb. Wien. z.-b. Ges., 1867, p. 5. The description of the 
male will be found in a forthcoming publication ; its appendages are 
6 mm. long. The two females from Florida are a trifle smaller than 
those from Massachusetts. 

Concerning the specimen in the Dublin Museum, there must be 
an error in Mr. McLachlan's measurements: the hind-wing is said to be 
51 mm. long, therefore, the expansion of the wings cannot be 125 mm. 
My Woodsholl specimens have expanse of wings, 110 mm., the Florida 
females 105 mm. The ante-cubitals vary from 20—19, 18 — 16 in the 
wings of the same specimen ; the post-cubitals vary from 8 — 9 to 11. 

Mr. McLachlan has some doubts about the identity of the Dublin 
specimen with A, longipes, because the membranule is entirely yellow- 
ish-cinereous, instead of black with white base. In my specimen the 
membranule is blackish-cinereous, and the extreme base is white, 
which colour does not reach the anal vein. Further, in my specimens, 
the colour of the neuration is black, the costa yellow, in the Dublin 
specimen the nervures are mostly pitchy-brown, and the network 
reddish. I have not seen the Dublin specimen, but I think, in a 
specimen more than 100 years old, which has, perhaps, been subjected 
to the influence of sunlight, such changes could well arrive, the more 
BO if the specimen had been a freshly-transformed one. At least, after 
my experience with equally old specimens, I would not consider these 
differences as deciding ones. I have also compared a male of A, 
Junius with a male of A, longipes, and find the differences exactly as 
stated by McLachlan. If the genitalia of the 2nd segment should 
prove similar to those of A, longipes in the Dublin specimen, I should 
consider them identical. 

Cambridge, Mass. : NovemheTj 1883. 
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[It is very Batisfactorj to hear of the re-diacovery of this species. 
Dr. Hagen's remark concerDing the expanse of wings of the " Dublin 
specimen" is critical, und to the point. As the specimen is no 
longer before me, I applied again to Mr. More for information, and 
the measurement he sends me (in inches and eighths) can be reduced 
to 105 mm., showing that " 125 mm." was a typographical error. He 
says that the specimen shows no trace of having been treated with 
any preservative on the under-side of the body. The genitalia of the 
2nd segment are quite concealed. 

Dr. Hagen also sends me notes and sketches of the appendages 
of his A. speratus, from one of Drege's examples, in his collection. 
After having subjected the head to the action of boiling water, he 
thinks that the front and mouth parts may have been originally yel- 
lowish, excepting the labrum, middle part of labium, and the back of 
the head, which remain doubtful : the supposed tooth on the excised 
portion of the superior appendages of the (J could not be detached 
after having been subjected to boiling water, and hence cannot be' 
considered an extraneous substance. In this case, there is sufi&cient 
distinctness from A, Muiherfordi^ in which (as previously said) there 
is not the slightest trace of such a tooth. 

The catalogue-name, " A, validtis^^^ represents my A. Walsinffhami, 
as suspected. To me it appears that the publication of catalogue- 
names (without descriptions) should be avoided. They carry no 
weight, and the fact of their publication has frequently a deterrent 
effect upon workers, who would wish to respect such names if possible. 
The indication of a " new species," without specific name, seems to me 
better in those cases in which, from a faunistic, or other, point of 
view, it is desirable to indicate the existence of " new species " where 
they cannot be described. The " synonymy " of Neuroptera in nearly 
all &milies is loaded with catalogue-names, " Museum " and " Collec- 
tion " names are open to the same objection, but in a milder form ; 
they are comparatively harmless so long as they do not get into 
circulation ; if the necessity exists for them, they are much better 
than the publication of names with " descriptions " that no one can 
understand. — R. McLachlan.] 


Worker wasps in December. — On the 16tli inst., several workers of Veepa vul- 

garit were observed by me busily engaged at the ivy-blossoms in the middle of the 

day at Osmington, near Weymouth. A fully-winged grasshopper {Stenohothrus) 

WIS seen a few days previously. — A. E. Eaton, London : December 19<A, 1883. 
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TROPICAL COLLECTOa. 
BY GEO. C. CHAMPION. 

I propose to give some account of the experiences of an entomo- 
logist who has spent upwards of four years collecting in Central 
America (two years in G-uatemala, and two in Colombia). In this 
first paper I will speak chiefly of the apparatus, &c., I found most 
useful after a long residence in these countries. I took out with me 
a lot of heavy and fancy butterfly -nets, heavy sweeping and water nets, 
drying cages, &c., more than half of which I soon found were almost 
useless to me in countries where everything has to be carried either on 
the backs of Indians, or upon horses, or mules, where there are few, 
if any, cart roads, or navigable rivers, and where every additional 
ounce weight of baggage is a consideration ; and the less you have to 
carry, and the lighter it is, the easier you will be able to get about 
from place to place. I usually travelled on horse- or mule-back, with 
a native servant, and carried my collecting apparatus in the saddle 
bags, or on front of the saddles, in addition to a change of clothing, 
waterproof coat, blanket, &c. ; sometimes, if on foot, owing to the bad 
condition of the road, or if 1 intended making a stay of a month or so 
at a place, I would take (in Guatemala) one or two mozos, or Indian 
carriers, or another horse for my baggage with me ; but, as a rule, I 
managed to carry sufficient for trips of a few weeks on my two saddle- 
horses or mules. My usual plan was to stay a few days here and there, 
at various places on the road, till I came to what appeared a likely 
place, then I would remain longer, and, if necessary, send to my 
nearest head-quarters for more boxes, &c. ; in this way I travelled 
over a large part of Guatemala, and of the northern part of the 
Colombian State of Panama. In my saddle bags I could generally 
manage to pack away my nets, bottles, boxes, tins, &c., and a store box 
or two, made up into a parcel my servant carried in front of his saddle, 
enough, altogether, to last me a month or six weeks. If the entomo- 
logist wants to obtain all Orders of insects, as well as many other 
things, as I did, he will find, when out collecting, one net quite as 
much as he can conveniently carry, more especially if he carries a gun 
also ; sometimes I tried to carry, in addition to a butterfly-net, a large 
umbrella sweeping-net for beetles, &c., useful enough, no doubt, to a 
Coleopterist in this country, but in a tropical forest I would rather be 
without it ; very soon I put away the latter as useless, finding that I 
~~^^ld manage much better with a large, balloon-shaped, jointed-cane, 
"fly-net : a net of this kind will answer very well for all Orders 
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of insects, it can be turned over to beat on to, and, at the same time, 
you have a net ready to catch anything on the wing (large numbers 
of Coleoptera and Hemiptera are found on the wing in tropical forests) ; 
the same net will also serve to sweep lightly with. 

For more than three years I constantly used a net of this kind, 
and preferred it to any other ; by taking out plenty of spare muslin 
or gauze, a few pieces of the jointed cane, and a Y or two in case of 
breakages, this kind of net can be used for almost any work. In my 
expeditions, I usually took a native servant with me, who, after a time, 
turned out a very good collector ; I gave him a small cane or wire- 
ring butterfly -net (had a sweeping- and a water-bag also to fit this 
same ring, so that I could change if required) to carry. 

A small light net on a long stick is sometimes very useful in the 
dense forest, various species of butterflies {Pierella,Set{era,Anttrrhaa, 
Callitcsra, TaygetiSy Ac.) frequent the dense matted undergrowth, 
where it is impossible to strike at them with a large net ; this net is 
very useful for taking Cicada^ butterflies, <&c., from the trunks, also 
for some high-flying Castnia, Nymphalida, &c., as a large net on a long 
stick is often unmanageable. 

An ordinary umbrella (especially a white one) is very useful, not 
only for the rain or sun, but for beating purposes; in the early 
moruings of the rainy season, when the vegetation is still reeking with 
moisture, lots of Carahidcs, LampyridcB, Ac, occur by beating ; later 
in the day, they are more active, and very often fly off instead of 
dropping into the umbrella. 

For collecting purposes in the forest, I carried then, one or other 
of the above-mentioned nets, one or two largish corked zinc collecting 
boxes (damped before starting in the dry season, otherwise the insects 
will be stiff and dry long before you get home) for Jjepidopfera, Hymen- 
optera, &c., a cyanide and plaster killing-bottle, a few bottles of various 
sizes, with a little piece of cyanide of potassium (tied up in paper or 
muslin), and plenty of crumpled paper inside (the paper to be changed 
daily, I preferred it to sawdust), for Coleoptera and Hemiptera, a few 
test tubes and small tin boxes, and, slung at my side, a tin box or vas- 
culum, with a division or two inside for butterfly-papers (the papers, of 
course, folded and ready for use). 

I, myself, seldom put many butterflies, excepting the very large 
species, in paper at the time of capture, unless my zinc collecting 
boxes were full; they carry much better till you get home, when 
you can put them away properly in papers — in the corked boxes, 
pinned through the side of the body, many species seldom die out- 
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right, either with a pinch of the fingers, or with the cyanide, they 
often come to life again, and if in papers damage themselves a good 
deal ; large, thin-hodied species, however {Seliconida, Morphida, and 
most, but not all of the Papilionida), die readily enough, and may, 
like dragon-flies, be carried home in the papers ; but Hesperida, 
GastnuBy and all thick-bodied species, are very much better carried in 
the field in the corked boxes, and put into paper on arrival at head 
quarters. 

All Hymenoptera^ Diptera^ stout-bodied moths, many Orthoptera, 
the larger Shmaptera, <&c., I kiiled with the cyandide and plaster 
bottle, and pinned immediately after capture. I mounted on card, and 
pinned, if possible, before sending to England, types of all my 
Coleoptera and Memipfera, packing the remainder away in pine saw- 
dust, with a little spirit and carbolic acid ; green Orthoptera, Capsida, 
many J3x>moptera, and many of the pubescent longicorns, do not 
improve in sawdust ; they should be pinned, if possible, or, foiling 
room, they can be sent dry, in papers, like the butterflies, thin-bodied 
moths, Neuroptera, &c. 

In the long (seven or eight months) rainy season, it is only with 
the greatest, difficulty possible to keep one's collections from going 
mouldy ; a drying cage is of little use, unless you have a tin case to 
put it into immediately the afternoon rain commences, and can bo 
suspend it as to keep out ants, small undeveloped Blatta, &c, (L must 
say I could seldom manage to successfully keep out these pests 
myself); store boxes corked on one side only, and not fitting too 
closely are, perhaps, better than tight fitting ones (have nothing to do 
with varnished or painted boxes), and tin boxes for insect papers, and 
wide-mouthed bottles or tins for insects in sawdust; plenty of creosote, 
naphthaline, camphor, or similar substance, must be used for ants, ^ , 
otherwise, you will speedily lose your captures. While moimting 
beetles, &c., indoors, the ants have often carried off my captures 
absolutely under my very nose; in the "tierra caliente," or hot country, 
you can scarcely put a box down on the table for these pests, even for 
a few minutes ; often I have come in wet or tired from an entomolo- 
gical expedition, and put my collecting boxes down for a short time 
while changing my clothes, Ac, only to find on opening them shortly 
afterwards that hundreds of ants had already commenced devouring 
my captures. I generally used store-boxes for drying all my pinned 
insects (the drying cage not answering satisfactorily), getting them 
out in the sun, of course not letting the direct rays fall on the insects, 
for a short time in the mornings during the rainy season. Carbolic 
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acid is of great use in preserving. I found it a good plan to just 
touch with it all large insects I wished to pin ; decomposition seems 
to set in almost immediately after death in these hot damp climates : 
often I have pinned longicorns, &c.y and, a day or two after, found 
the contents of the body turned to water, and the legs and antenn® 
droppiDg out entire from their sockets ; by touching, however, in time 
with carbolic iacid, this can be prevented. Large Orthoptera, FidgoridiBy 
Cicada, the large LibellulidcBj and even some Sphingida, had better 
have the contents of the abdomen taken out and re-placed with rolled 
blotting paper. Blow-flies are often very troublesome, they are 
especially fond of Orthoptera ; many times, on drying my boxes in the 
sun, I have found Dipterous larvsB or pupsB dropping out of the bodies 
of these and other insects. A large number of delicate fragile 
Capsidcd and other insects, mounted fresh on card, arrived in this 
country in first-rate condition. I had the greatest difficulty, I think, 
in keeping the Trichoptera and the smaller Lepidoptera ; they would 
mould, and, if dried too often, their wings shrivel a good deal. Soft, 
thick-bodied moths, such as the Zygcsnidw and allies, do not come well 
in papers, they are better pinned, as, indeed, are most moths. The 
Castnud are most difficult to obtain in good condition (the HesperidcB 
are bad enough), difficult to catch, and difficult to kill, and their 
loosely attached scales come off at the slightest touch. 

Nearly everything can be killed with cyanide, some large moths, 
however, require pricking with a pen dipped in oxalic acid in solution, 
or some other poison ; yellow Symenoptera must not be left long in 
cyanide, or they will change colour: the yellow turning to red. 
Natives often brought me large Pasaalida, Longicorns, BuprestidcB, 
&c., tied round the junction of the thorax and abdomen with a thin 
piece of "bejuco," or vine from the forest, and moths, Ac, impaled 
upon thorns, the latter plan I do not recommend, the former I often 
adopted out collecting, when my boxes were full. Travelling so much, 
I was able to do but little in the way of breeding Lepidoptera , it is 
not easy to carry many living larvae about with you on horseback, but, 
doubtless, a great deal could be done by any one stationary ; even with 
larvsB, the ants troubled me a good deal ; as soon as one died, they 
would swarm in my breeding box. I obtained large numbers of insects 
at light, but sugar, on the few occasions I tried it, turned out a failure. 

To conclude, I • may say that, during my residence in Central 
America, I probably obtained not less than 15,000 species of insects 
(besides other things), the greater part of which I hope to see 
eventually catalogued or described in Messrs. Q-odman and Salvin's 
splendid work on the Zoology of that country. 

(To be continued). 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LIRVA OP APAMEA FIBBOSA, 

BY WILLIAM BUCKLEB. 

After fruitless researches at various times during a quarter of a 
century by many skilful collectors, desirous to find the larva of this 
species, — reputed to be abundant in fens and similar places — my hope 
of obtaining it had almost died out, but revived towards the end of 
last year with encouragement from Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, when he 
made known to me that very strenuous efforts had been devoted to it, 
and would be continued until the mystery of its habitat was cleared up. 

The success that crowns perseverance has in this case been 
happily exemplified by Mr. Albert Houghton, of Wicken^ who deserves 
great credit for his praiseworthy efforts in bringing this larva to 
light, after it had so completely baffled all who had before searched 
for it in this country. 

Without calling in question the accuracy of Treitschke, who 
assigned to fibrosa the flower stems of Iris pseudacorus, I yet may 
venture to say there seems to me but little doubt that this conclusion 
may have been drawn probably from an aberrant example, as latterly 
in England there had come to be a consensus of opinion that it could 
not be found in those stems. 

But, however that may have been, it is now certain that I had 
the great pleasure to receive this larva from Mr. Fletcher on the Ist 
of July, 1883, being one of several Mr. Houghton had a day or 
two before sent to him, and these were supplemented with further 
examples, and on the 21st, Mr. Fletcher most kindly presented me 
with one of the pupsB which had resulted from them. 

Of course, I tended the larva most assiduously with fresh, but 
substitute food, from the most likely aquatic plants I could find, 
including at first Sparganiunij Iris^ and Carex, giving it the lower 
parts of each next the root ; but it persistently refused the first two 
named, and ate only of Carex paludosa, and very sparingly of that as 
though not quite to its taste ; yet seeing it eat, I was hopeful the first 
three or four days of rearing it, but was soon undeceived, as just within 
a week it died of atrophy, after vainly wandering about in quest of its 
proper food plant, the great fen sedge, Cladium tnariscus, 

Mr. Houghton was led to bis discovery of the larva by observing 
that when the crop of this sedge had been cut and removed there were 
some of these plants that had not pushed out fresh shoots, and looked 
as though dead in the middle ; these on being closely examined proved 
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to be tenanted by tbe larysB, whose ravages had thus betrayed them- 
selves to him, and from the experience subsequently gained, he arrived 
at the conclusion that each larva had ravaged about nine or ten shoots 
of CladitMu before it was fed up. 

When the Cladium is movm, the situation of the larva is found 
to average a distance of about an inch and three-quarters below the 
cut surface, where the leaves are grown so compactly together as to 
form almost a solid substance, and therey a little above the root-stock 
on the outside, is a roundish hole, pierced horizontally or tortuously 
to the very heart or centre of the plant, from whence this excavation 
is enlarged and extended either upwards or downwards or a little in 
both directions, just as the larva chooses to feed; and the hollow 
residence thus eaten out is thereby more or less irregular in form and 
direction, though generally an inch and a half in perpendicular length 
and from a quarter to three-eighths in width, as from a sample 
comprising a good number of these excavations, most kindly sent by 
Mr. Fletcher for my inspection, I found all varying a little from each 
other, though in one important particular they were alike, in the 
fact of their being just suflSciently low down to escape the scythe 
of the mower. 

On the 14th of August I bred the moth, a female. Tbe length 
of the larva I figured was from 13 to 14 lines, it was of moderate 
thickness and very cylindrical throughout, except that the head was a 
trifle smaller than the second segment and the third and fourth rather 
the stoutest, the thirteenth with a very remarkable sloping plate oii 
the anal flap flattened in the middle and having a prominent ridge 
round the margin with large tubercular warts at the hinder edge ; the 
segmental divisions plainly defined, and also the sub-dividing wrinkles 
across the back of each beyond the fourth, viz., one not far from the 
beginning, another well behind the first pair of tubercular warts, and 
a third a little behind the second pair of the trapezoid, and all the legs 
very well developed ; in colour the head was of a dark warm brown, 
darkest at the mouth and very glossy, a black glossy plate on the 
second segment, the anal plate blackish-brown with black marginal 
ridge and posterior warts ; the rest of the body above was of a very 
dark slaty-brown, rather inclining to a very deep olivaceous-drab, 
especially on the thoracic segments ; and the belly and legs a lighter 
drab, the faintly paler dorsal and sub-dorpal lines of drab just distinct 
enough to be seen ; the tubercular warts black-brown, each with a fine 
hair, and in relative sizes and situation arranged precisely the same ^^ 
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in jET. micacea ; the spiracles oval and black, the ventral and anal legs 
barred with black, the feet fringed with dark-brown hooks that clung 
to any surface thej touched ; the skin, generally soft and smooth, 
glistened slightly at the wrinkles while the larva was crawling^ 

The cocoon was about an inch long and half an inch wide, of 
elliptical figure, composed of earthy particles mixed with moss and 
other vegetable comminuted matter, the inside smoothly lined with 
brownish silk. The pupa was 9 lines in length, of stout and robust 
character, the eye-pieces rather prominent, and beneath them the 
head produced to an obtuse point i the thorax thick, with a swollen 
rounded form, the wing-covers and all other parts clearly defined and 
smoothly wrapped close to the body ; the lower abdominal rings tapered 
gently to the tip which ended with two fine points ; in colour the head, 
thorax, and wing-covers were of a very deep olive-green, the abdomen 
of a less deep and brownish olive-green, the divisions of the movable 
rings darker, the surface shining ; the two anal points had become 
entangled in silk threads that held the old larval skin, and this skin 
still retained the very remarkable anal plate, already described, in such 
perfect condition as to afford the most satisfactory identification. 

Emsworth : December 3rd, 1883. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE MIGRATION OF APHIDES. 

BY JULES LICHTENSTEIN. 

In the October (1883) No. of the Ent. Mo. Mag. my good friend 
G. B. Buckton, of Haslemere, replying to my criticism of his " British 
Aphides,'^ says : — " The subject of migration of Aphides is of consider- 
able interest from a scientific, as well as from an economic, point of 
view, and the production of well-ascertained facts will at once assert 
their value, and eventually hold its own against all comers." 

I hope to be able to-day to convince the readers of the Ent. Mo. 
Mag., by affording undoubted evidence as to the fact of migration of 
the elm plant-lice. 

Prof. Horvath, of Budapest, discovered in the last months of 
1882 that a root-feeding Aphid, which he had determined as Pemphi- 
gus zea-maidis, Low and L. Duf . (= Boyeri, Passerini, = radicum, 
Fonscol.), after becoming winged, flew from the maize roots to the 
trunks of elm-trees, and there deposited its sexed progeniture. 


I tried, on receiving the notice of my learned friend of Badapest, 
to make the contrary proofs, and to bring the winged spring-forms 
of all elm-feeding plant-lice on to maize-roots. Contrary to my ex- 
pectation, the only Pemphigus known on elm (P. pallidut^ Haliday, 
8ub JSrtosomd) died without touching the roots ; while, on the con- 
trary, another elm-louse, viz., Tetraneura ulmi^ immediately fixed itself, 
sucking at the roots, and improving in size. 

Greatly puzzled by the fact, I wrote to my friend in Hungary : — 
" Please send me what you call Pemphigut ze€B-maidi9j* He did so at 
once, and I immediately recognised by the neuration of the under- 
wings, and the relative length of the antennal joints, that the insect 
was not a Pemphigus, but the very same Tetraneura ulmi, Auct. 

I consulted the authorities on Aphidology, M. Passerini of Parma, 
Kessler of Cassel, Low of Vienna, and Ferrari of Genoa, asking for 
specimens of their Pemphigus zea-mdidis or Boyeri, and sending 
Horv4th*s examples for comparison : the result of my enquiries was 
that both insects are the very same thing, and that Hartig's character 
of the neuration of the under- wings in the genus Tetraneura cannot 
be absolutely relied on, as there is sometimes a second very feeble 
nervure in some examples, but that the character easy to seize, viz.^ 
the 5th antennal joint being equal to the 3rd, sufficiently distinguishes 
Tetraneura ulmi from all other elm-lice. 

Meanwhile, as maize is not commonly cultivated in our district, 
whereas Tetr, ulmi is exceedingly abundant, I searched at the roots 
of various grasses, and found that those of Cynodon dacfglon were also 
attacked by the same underground lice. In October, they changed to 
nymphs, and to winged forms. I had a certain number in glass tubes, 
^here they soon deposited their sexed proles without rostrum, and I 
witnessed the pairing, after which the female dies, conserving her 
Unique egg in the dried skin. I had already discovered the female in 
1878 (vide Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xiv, p. 224). But, in addition to this, 
I made experiments at large at my cottage at La Lironde, and, as the 
trunks of my young elms seemed to me too smooth to offer a good 
shelter to my pupiferous pseudoggna, I tied round them a band of 
paper, and placed on it some winged-lice collected at the grass-roots. 
They did not fly away, but, on the contrary, finding probably the place 
to their taste, they passed between the paper and bark, and began to 
lay their sexed young ones. 

But what is still more astonishing, they served as an attraction 
for other lice from the surrounding fields, where Cynodon dactylon 
grew, and already, on the following day, my paper band was crowded 
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with pseudogyna and pupifene, bringing their male and female pupse, 
which burst open in a very short time, giving issue to the " perfect " 
form, which is very imperfect indeed in these creatures, as thej show 
only the organs of generation and nothing else. 

Now the last step must be narrated, the last proof must be 
afforded. Out of the eggs concealed in the dried skin of the mother 
I must obtain the pseudogyna fundatrixy and see her form her gall on 
the young elm-leaf. This proceeding has already been so well observed 
and described by Prof. Kessler, that, besides the fact of seeing the 
fundatrix of the gall coming out of the egg proceeding from the grass- 
root lice, I will have only to follow and confirm his observations. 

At the same time that I discovered Tetr, ulmi on Gynodon roots, I 
could also establish more surely the kind of grass on which the second 
species of Tetraneura of the elm feeds, which I named Tetraneura 
rubra, because the gall is red. 

I had vnritten to Mr. Buckton and others that it was Triticum 
caninum, but this spring I had the species of grass more certainly deter- 
mined by Prof. Planchon : it was Panicum sanguinale. The young - 
lice of Tetr, rubra are reddish, while those of Tetr, ulmi are white, and 
in the winged pv/pifercB the 5th antennal joint is shorter than the 3rd, 
while they are equal in Tetr, ulmi. 

So I can affirm that Tetr. ulmi passes the summer as an under- 
ground plant-louse on grass-roots (maize or Cynodon*)^ and Tetr, rubra 
on JPanicum sanguinaJe, 

The three other gall-lice of the elm, viz., JPemphigus paUidus, 
Haliday, Schizoneura lanuginosa, Hartig, and Schizoneura ulmi, Kalt., 
also assume their winged pupiferous form on the elm-trunks, but I 
cannot yet discover where they come from. I fancy that Buckton's 
Schiz, fodiens, feeding on black-currant roots, might be the under- 
ground form of Schiz, ulmi ; at any rate, the antennae are entirely 
similar, according to Buckton*s figures, but, of course, this is only a sup- 
position, and more evident proof requires to be given. 

Montpellier : 3rd December, 1883. 


* In quoting two species of grasses on which I found the under-ground form of T. ulmit I do 
not wish to assert that it may not occur on other grasses. On the contrary, for Passerini has 
found it also on several species of Sorghum, Panicum crus-galli, Oryta montana, EragroHu nu- 
poitachy*, Loliuvx perenne, Coix lachryma, Ac, so it is very likely that, in England, tha insect 
resorts to species of grasses more common there than are maize or Cynodon. Mr. Buckton says 
he has found the species plentifully at the roots of Hieraeium murorum, H. Bohaudum, and Laetyuat 
but I think there is some error, for the antennsB (Brit. Aph., ii, pi. ex, fig. 31, do not at all resemble 
those of Ldw's P. zeas-nuadit, in which the 5th joint is equal to the Srd, and I think Mr. Buckton's 
insect will some d^iy prove to be the under-ground form of some poplar gall-louse, perhaps 
P. bursariut or pyriformis, but. of course, proof is necessary to sustain my hypothesis. Tetra- 
neura rubra baa not yet been found in England, and this is, perhaps, owing to the scarcity there 
of Panicutt}, sanguinaU. — J. L. 
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ACANTHACLISIS OCCITANICA and A, BMTICA; A DIFFEBENTIAL 

ESSAY. 

BY ROBERT McLACHLAN, F.R.8., &c. 

The comparative ease with which closely-allied species may be 
distinguished is not always in direct proportion to the size of the 
animals. This axiom is strikingly exemplified in the large Ant-Lions 
for which Rambur (in 1842) proposed the generic term Acanthaclisis,* 
Down to 1842 only one European species {pccitanica, Villers, with 
synonyms) had been described. Bam bur added a second European 
species (hatica). It was very recently that I found myself able, from 
the materials in my collection, to differentiate two European species, 
which could not be other than occitanica and hwttca, but concerning 
which Eambur's descriptions left me uncertain, especially on one very 
important point (alluded to in the remarks that follow) . The diffi- 
culty was increased because I possessed only the ? of one of the 
species. I therefore applied to my ever-obliging friend. Baron de 
Selys-Longchamps, who at once forwarded, for examination, the (J type 
of J. h(gtica, Bambur, in his possession. This cleared up the doubts 
occasioned by an unlucky expression used by Rambur, and has enabled 
me to put together the following notes, the result of former vain and 
now successful attempts, on my part, to come to any definitive con- 
clusion as to the distinctive characters of the two species. 


A. OCCITANICA. 

G^eneral form more robaet and arerage 
size greater. 

Last joint of labial palpi shorter, more 
suddenly clavate, with the apex rather 
suddenly slenderer. 

Median longitudinal band on the pro- 
notum farcate anteriorly (complete pos- 
teriorly). 

Anterior wings baring a short blackish 
lasal line between the two cubiti ; the 
two rows of pentagonal cellules in the 
costal area strikingly unequal in size, the 
upper being much shallower than the 
lower. 


A. BjETIca. 

General form more slender and average 
size smaller. 

Last joint of labial palpi longer, more 
gradually clavate, the club more slender, 
and not suddenly narrowed at its apex. 

Median longitudinal band on the pro« 
notum separated into two lines for its 
whole length by a central (sometimes 
interrupted) line of the ground colour. 

Anterior wings with no blackish basal 
line ; the two rows of pentagonal cellules 
in the costal area nearly equal in size. 


* Since Rambur's time, discordant species, probably forming several generic groups, have been 
located in Acantha«li9i», many of which contradict the character upon which the generic term 
was based 
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Posterior wings : the transrene basal 
nerrules between the radius and the 
upper cubitus tuddenhf thickened and 
geniculate at their upper end. 

Appendages of ^ long, flexuous, red- 
dish, with a etrong inner tubercle before 
the apex, bearing strong black spinose 
hairs (or this tubercle may be considered 
the actual apex, from beneath which pro- 
ceeds a straight cylindrical process). 


Posterior wings : the transyerse basal 
nerrules between the radius and the 
upper cubitus sometimes slightly thick- 
ened, but not geniculate at their upper 
end. 

Appendages of <J short, curved, yel- 
low, obtuse, with no inner tubercle {pit 
with no apical process, according to what 
appears to be the real nature of the 
appendages in oceitanica). 


Thus the most decisive characters whereby to separate the two 
species lie in the form of the apical joint of the labial palpi, the 
presence or absence of a short blackish basal line in the anterior toings, 
the comparative sizes of the two rows of pentagonal cellules in the costal 
area in these wings, and in the form of the anal appendages in the ^, 

Bambur's descriptions of the two are mostly excellent ; but there 
is one expression so vague, and so apparently contradictory, that it 
quite misled me. In describing A. oceitanica, he says simply, " espoce 
costal ayant deux rangees d'areoles ;" in describing batica he says, 
" espace costal contenant deux rangees d'areoles, dont une plus large 
que chez V oceitanica.'* The latter expression would leave it to be 
inferred that the two rows were unequal in batica, and eqttal in ocei- 
tanica, whereas the contrary is the case, and the only way of reading 
it so as to bear even a semblance of truth, is that one row in batica is 
broader (or larger) than the corresponding row in oceitanica ; and I 
suppose that is what he really intended. 

The presence or absence in the anterior wings of the short black 
or blackish basal line* between the two cubiti ("la 4™« et 6™« nervures" 
of Eambur) is an excellent prima facie character, not alluded to by 
previous authors. 

Hagen, Stett. Zeit., 1866, p. 288, calls attention to a slight cha- 
racter in the neuration (it should have been stated only of the posterior 
wings), viz., that immediately under the radius ("mediana") there 
exists, in hcetica, a rudimentary longitudinal nervure in which the 
transverse nervules end (instead of directly in the radius) ; it cer- 
tainly exists in most specimens of hatica examined by me, but it equally 
exists in some undoubted specimens of oceitanica ; the geniculation of 
the end of these nervules appears to be constant in oceitanica and 
absent in bwtica. 


• Hagen, Stett. Zeit., 1868, p. 126, alludes to an example of occUanica with a black Btretk 
under the sector of the radius up to the pterostigma. 
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Tke form of the anal appendages of the ^ is veiy different in the 
two species. If my ideas are morphologically correct, the inner tuber- 
cle (" portion interne saillante " of Bambur) in the appendages of 
occitanica really represents their true apex, the process below it being 
supplementary (and absent in hatica). There is also a ventral process 
(or inferior appendage) which is longer in htetica than in occitanica. 

Locality is no guide. A, occitanica occurs certainly in all the 
Mediterranean districts of Europe (introduced in Prussia), South 
Eussia, and in Central Asia. (A ^ and $ from Bone in Algeria, in 
in De Selys' collection, have a slightly different y^rci^ in wing-markings, 
but are not structurally distinct). A, hatica occurs in Spain, at Mont- 
pellier (coll.McLach.), in Turkey (Besika Bay, coll. McLach.), and in 
Syria (teste Hagen). 

With a view to test the bibliography, I have consulted most of 
the older authors, and in my opinion they all had A, occitanica under 
consideration. I will here briefly refer to those authors who have 
given figures : 

De Villers (Linn. Ent., iii, p. 63, pi. vii, fig. 10, 1789), originally de- 
scribed the species as Myrmeleon occitanicum (from Nimes in the 
south of France) ; his figure is excellent, and shows distinctly the 
inequality in the two rows of costal areoles. 

Eossi (Faun. Etrusca, ii, p. 14, pi. ix, fig. 8, 1790), under the name 
M, liheJluloides ptsanus, gives a wretched figure, but no doubt in- 
tended to represent occitanica. In his description he shows that the 
form of the tibial spurs had not escaped his notice. 

Olivier's figure (M. occitanicum, Encyc. Method., viii, p. 122, pi. xcvii, 
fig. 6) is only a bad copy of Kossi's. 

Panzer's figure of M. pisanum (Faun. Germ., fasc. 59, pi. iv) was 
undoubtedly meant for occitanica (cJ^), but it is indifferent, and he 
contrived to represent the principal nervures as double, 

Fischer von "Waldheim (Ent. Euss., iv, p. 43, pi. i, ^g, 1, drca 1846) 
describes and figures A. occitanica as Myrmeleon georgianum \ his 
figure is tolerable. In his description he uses the vague term 
" eostsB dusB prsecipuflB duplicatsB " {cf, also Hagen, Stett. Zeit., 1858, 
p. 125), by which I think he intended to allude to the double row 
of costal areoles. At any rate, I cannot otherwise account for the 
expression, and he was not influenced by Panzer's figure. 

A. Costa (Faun. Napoli, J^eurotteri, Myrmeleontidea, p. 7, pi. viii, 
fig- 2) gives a good description as Acanthaclisis occitanica, and his 
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figure ((J) well shows tlie inequality in the two rows of costal 
areoles, but the markings of the thorax and wings are very in- 
differently indicated. 

Finally as to figures : that hj Savigny (Descript. de I'Egypte, 
Neuropt., pi. iii) indicates a ? Acanthaclisis that should be occifanica 
according to the costal areoles and the labial palpi, but the markings 
on the pronotum very badly represent those in that species. Therefore 
I consider there is just a little doubt as to the species intended, a 
doubt that would not exist had Savigny been a less faithful follower 
of Nature in his usually admirable figures. 

Some minor points (chiefly alluded to by Ba.mbur) have not been 
here considered in my endeavours to elucidate the chief distinctive 
characters of A. ocdtanica and A, hcBtica ; a difference in the form of 
the tibial spurs is the most important. 

Hagen (Stett. Zeit., 1866, p. 289) alludes to an Acanthaclisis from 
Japan {A. japonica, Hag., McLach., Tr. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1875, p. 174) 
as perhaps only a variety of A. hatica. Undoubtedly it is nearer 
h(Btica than ocdtanica in the costal areoles, appendages of ^ , &c., but 
the markings of the pronotum, &c., are sufficiently distinct, and, if I 
mistake not, the labial palpi more nearly approach those of ocdtanica 
' in form. My materials for this species are not sufficient, nor in abso- 
lutely good condition. 

Lewishanij London : 

December, 1883. 


Concerning Tomateres pardalis, F., and T, elavicornis, Zafr., two very closely 
allied species of exotic Myrmeleonidce. — In 1781, Fabricius described (Spec. Insect., 
i, p. 398) a pretty ant-lion from " Coromandel," under the name of Myrmeleon par- 
dalis, in Banks' collection (the original type exists, and is in the British Museum) ; 
this species was subsequently described by Walker in 1853, as M, cotnpositus. In 
1830, Latreille figured (Cuvier's B^gne Animal, iii, p. 438, pi. ziz, fig. 4), a species 
from Senegal as the " Fourmillon clavicome." In 1866, Hagen formed for these 
(and some others) the genus Tomateres, on account of the form of the club of the 
antennffi. 

The Indian T. pardalis was tolerably common in collections, but the Senegal 
T, clavicornis remained almost unknown, and eren Bambur (1842) could only give 
a description after the original notes and figure ; the relationship with T, pardalis 
was evidently very close. A few years ago numerous examples of a Tomateres 
(excessively like pardalis) arrived in this country from Abyssinia ; on account of 
the rather wide difference in locality, I hesitated to consider them identical with 
clavicornis, and regarded them rather as a slight variety of pardalis. By a lucky 
chance, I found, two years ago, in one of M. E. DeyroUe's boxes at Paris, an un- 
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doubted clavicornis from Senegal^ and, moreoTer, found the Abyssinian examples 
were identical therewith, and, further, that the Indian pardalit only differed in 
certain small points. 

The chief character whereby to separate the two is in the colour of the legs. 
In pardalis the tibisB and tarsi are wholly black (except the base of the tibi») ; in 
clavicornis the tibiae and tarsi are wholly yellow, or reddish-yellow (the tarsi 
with black spines). There are some other minor points : — in pardalis the three 
black spots on the pronotum are usually (but not invariably) connected into a trans- 
Terse line ; in clavicornis they appear to be always widely separated ; in pardalis 
the transverse black streaks on the anterior-wings are less numerous ; and in clavi- 
cornis the colour of the body is paler yellow. 

I believe the two may be considered distinct, but it is an interesting point in 
geographical distribution to find so marked a form existing with only slight modifi- 
cations from Senegal to India, and also to find that the Abyssinian individuals da 
not diSer from those from Senegal. 

T. clavicornis may be regarded as a resuscitated species, so long had it remained 
known only by the original indications. — Id. : December 1st, 1883. 

Formicaleo tetragrammicuSf F., as a Swiss insect. — According to a remark in 
Meyer-Dur's " Neuroptern-Fauna der Schweiz " (1875), there exists some doubt as 
to this Ant-Lion having been observed in Switzerland. I am of opinion that it has 
hitherto been confused there with Myrmeleon europaus {formicariuSf auct.) Dr. 
Jordan has just sent me an example of F. tetragrammicus that he caught a few years 
ago near Sierre in the Valais, and I have two specimens labelled " Zermatt." 

I take this opportunity of stating that the "Ascalaphus macaroniuSy Scop.," of 
Meyer-Dur, is A. longicornis, L. The two Swiss species are coccajusy W. V., and 
longicornis, L. The true A, macaronius does not occur so far west in Europe as 
Switzerland.— Id. : October 30th, 18SS, 

Four species of Chrysopa, unrecorded for Switzerland. — I find in my collection 
the following species, all taken by myself, that do not appear in Meyer-Diir's 
"Neuroptern-Fauna:" — CA. dfor^aZw, Burm., a single example beaten from Fints 
iyhestris in the Val d'Anniviers (Valais), 9th July, 1882. Ch. nigrico^tata, Brauer, 
Foret de Pfyn and Vispthal (both in the Valais), 10th and 11th July, 1882. Ch. 
viridana, Schneider, one example on the Alpbach above Meiringen, in July, 1878 ; 
ordinarily a meridional species. Ch.flava, Scop., Meiringen, July, 1878. In vol. 
xvii, p. 141, 1 recorded Ch. pallida from Thusis ; in 1 882 I saw this species in the 
late Ed. Pictet's collection at Geneva, with the label " Burgdorf," in Meyer-Diir's 
hand, so it must have been overlooked by that author when compiling his " Fauna." 

Other unrecorded species of Swiss Planipennia (notably curious forms of 
Coniopterygid<e) are in my collection, but not yet sufBeiently worked out. — Id. t 
December 1st, 1883. 

Destruction by White Ants at Calcutta.— On a " slip " inserted into Part ii of 
Vol. li of the " Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal " (published August 21 st, 
1882), is printed the following notice : — 
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" The greater portion of the impression of Plate xvi having been destroyed by 
white ants, members and correspondents are requested to abstain from binding 
Vol. i, Part ii, 1881, until they have received a copy of it." 

This is both interesting and serious, as showing the danger to which scientific 
and literary work is exposed in India ; and it is curious from a purely literary point 
of yiew. — Id. : December 8M, 1883. 

Capture of Phaneroptera falcataj Scop., in England. — In September, 1881, 
while walking along the cliffs near the little fishing village of Porthgwarra, in the 
Land's End district, I captured a single specimen of Phaneroptera falcata, Scop., at 
rest on the grass near the foot path. 

This yery conspicuous and beautiful Orthopteron belongs to the Ghryllida of 
Stephens, = Locuetina of Burmeister and Fischer, and has not hitherto been re- 
corded as captured in England. According to Fischer, it occurs in Q. Eussia, S. 
Ghermany, Switzerland, S. France, and Egypt, and there are specimens in the British 
Museum from Madeira. 

It is possible that it may be an imported specimen, if so, the nearest port 
Hirough which it could be introduced is Penzance, which"is distant about ten miles, 
as the crow flies. The Porthgwarra boats are small, and used for fishing near the 
coast in fine weather, in fact, their only access to the sea is through a tunnel exca- 
vated through the rock ; on the otl^er hand it is also possible, considering the 
Lusitanian character of the Flora of South- West Cornwall, that it may be an 
indigenous species, and it is to be hoped that any entomologist meeting with any 
species of this family either in Cornwall or the South-West of Ireland will preserve 
it for examination. — Philip B. Masok, Burton-on-Trent : December, 1883. 

[If this fine and not specially destructive insect can be included in the very 
limited list of British Orthoptera, it will be a grand addition. Personally, I incline 
to the opinion that the specimen captured by Dr. Mason may have been imported by 
some vessel bound up-channel from the Mediterranean. Many years ago, I had 
given to me a living specimen of Locusta viridissima found on board a ship in mid- 
channel. As that ship was homeward-bound from the east (vid the Cape), the 
natural infer«nce was that the insect had flown on board in the channel, either from 
the French or English side. In Brunner von Wattenwyl's "Prodromus der 
europaischen Orthopteren" (1882), a very worthy expansion of Fischer's Monograph 
of 1853, and describing about double the number of European species given in 
Fischer, the northern distribution of Ph.falcata is stated as 4&° in Europe proper. 
— E. McLachlan.] 

Some further remarks on Nepticulm. — Soon after the publication of my last notice, 
concerning the pupation of Nept(cula,in the Ent. Mo. Mag. for June, 1883 (pp. I7i 
18), I was surprised to see freshly spun cocoons of Nep. sericopeza, both on the new, 
half-developed keys, and on the young, fresh leaves of a maple tree. These cocoons 
were all at, or near, the extremity of the lower boughs of a tree which grew on » 
hedge-bank, the lower branches of which spread far across a considerable ditch, and 
then over the pathway alongside of it. Now, whether these larvae had wintered in 
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the ground, or on the trunk, they must, in eithercase, before spinning their final cocoons, 
hare travelled a considerable distance, at a time when, considering their long winter 
sleep and fiut, they might well be expected to be somewhat enfeebled. 

Mens. Qoureau records the finding of cocoons in the autumn on the kejBfjust 
ouUide the hole from which the larva had emerged. In this place I have never found 
them, but may it not well be the case, that the larvae do so spin, close to the point 
where the key rests on the petiole, or even on the petiole itself? These do not 
generally fall with the keys, but remain on the tree till the appearance of new leaves 
in spring : in many cases also the keys themselves do not fall. Thus it would be only 
a short ramble for the resuscitated larvae on to the young keys and leaves. One thing 
at all events is certain that the larvae which had spun these fresh cocoons in the last 
week of May, had not fed up in this year's keys, which were even then in some cases 
not half their full size, while many still bore the parts of the flower. The imagos 
bred were all true serteopeza, in nowise differing either in size or colouring from 
the later brood. 

In the month, of July, while examining the leaves of Salix alba, I noticed at 
the extreme tip of a leaf, a brovm Neptioula cocoon, and lower down, in the same 
leaf, the empty mine. On further search I discovered 20 or 30 such cocoons, all but 
one in the same place, at the tip of the leaf, not always the same leaf as that in which 
the larva had fed up, but occasionally in an adjacent one. The sole exception had 
spun up on a midrib, close to the leaf-stalk. Among the images which emerged and 
which appear to be true salicis, there was one very beautiful variety with the fore 
wing white from the base to the external margin of the pale fascia. 

While on this subject of the NepticultBy I may call attention to two facts in 
connection with the autumn brood of the present year : — first, the excessive mortality 
among nearly all the species : secondly, the unusual scarcity of many larvae gene- 
rally plentiful, and the unusual abundance of others. 

Thus atricapitella and ruficapitella of the oak-feeders, vUcerella and margini- 
cohlla of the elm-feeders, and gratiosella and ignobiUlla of the hawthorn, the mines 
of which are all generally more or less common, have this autumn been quite scarce. 
On the other hand, hasiguttella and suhbimaculella have occurred in far greater 
numbers than I have ever met with them before, the latter, always abundant, being 
this year in thousands. The other commoner species, such as oxyacanthelJay atricoUig, 
anomalella, trimaculellaf catharticella, with those of the birch and alder, have 
appeared pretty much as usual. But nearly all alike have been extraordinarily subject 
to disease at every period of their larval life. This disease would seem to commence 
with a discolouration of the dorsal vessel alone, the larva ceases to feed, and dies in 
titu, after which the whole body becomes dark. After examining a large number I 
am satisfied that this mortality was not attributable to the attacks of ichneumons ; 
possibly owing to the premature wet and cold weather of October the larvae tried to 
feed up too fast and paid the penalty. The only species which seems to have been 
comparatively exempt from this disease was suhbimaculella, which, being always a late 
feeder, would naturally not be so much affected by the bad weather. 

A remark with regard to Nep. quinquella may not be uninteresting. Mr. 

Stainton in the Manual says of this species, "used to be common at "West Wickham." 

It does not appear to have been observed again in any quantities until Mr. Meyrick 
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noticed its occurrence in great abundance in this neighbourhood in 1877 (Ent. Mo. 
Mag. xiv, p. 111.). The mines were equally abundant in the two following years, 
then they seemed almost to disappear, and it is only by knowing on what particolar 
trees to look for them that here and there one or two mines can now be found, 
whereas, during those 3 years of their abundance, 20 or 80 in a leaf was the ayerage 
number. Perhaps other NepticuhB are subject to the same variation. Last autumn 
the larrsB of Nep, ulmivora were quite plentiful along one small elm-hedge, before 
which time I had never been fortunate enough to obtain more than an odd one here 
and there. This year a careful search on three separate days only resulted in half-s- 
dozen mines. I do not think it has been recorded that, apart from the distinctness of 
their mines, the larvee of ulmivora may always be distinguished from those of 
viscerella by their blue-green colour. 

I have mentioned above the great plentifulness of subhimaculella, but numerous 
as they have been, their numbers have been nothing compared with ruhivora ; and 
that not only in this immediate neighbourhood, and in Essex, but on the Lincolnshire 
Coast, where Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher found them in the greatest profusion. This is 
the third year I have taken them commonly ; before 1881 they do not seem to have 
been noticed or recorded in England. It may be that, like quinquella, they too are 
periodic in their appearance, and will presently again become rare. — ^W. WiRBEN, 
Merton Cottage, Cambridge, November 20thf 1883. 

Double-broodedness of ScoparicB. — I am much surprised to read Mr. Bang's note 
in this month's Ent. Mo. Mag., p. 167, where, writing of double-broodedness in the 
ScoparicB he says, " one can hardly imagine such a thing in that genus." I thought 
it was thoroughly well known to all who have taken any interest in the group, that 
Scoparia muralis is always double-brooded. I have myself reared the second brood 
in August from eggs obtained from a June moth, and the habits of the species are 
precisely the same outdoors. Full-grown larvae can always be found in abundance 
under and among moss on our old walls from February to April, and the images are 
plentiful at the end of May and early in June ; but after about the middle of June 
not an imago can be seen for some weeks, but the larvee are again feeding, which 
produce a still more numerous brood of moths at the beginning of August. And 
although there is certainly not the clear distinction between the appearance of the 
broods of ambigualis that there is in muralis, I have little doubt that it also is to a 
great extent double-brooded. It is always common in June, and although it occurs 
on the wing all through the summer, it becomes, especially about our moors, Teiy 
plentiful again in August, and the specimens then are very fine and large. Conspicuali* 
has never been looked for in June, but this year one was accidentally taken in that 
month; but the species not detected until it was too late to look for more. It is always 
in good condition at the beginning of August, hence I think it is not unreasonable to 
suppose there may be two broods of it also. — Q-BO. T. Pobbitt, Huddersfield, 
December Xst, 1883. 

Lepidoptera bred from larva on Myrica gale in Noffolk, toUh nofe*.— During 
this and last year I collected a number of larv® from Myrica gale (Bog-Myrtle), 
which produced imagines of Torlrix Lafauryana, and those of the following: 
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T. Fodana in great variety, some of the forms being different from any I had 
previously noticed ; T. rosana in plenty, amongst them some very dark specimens ; 
T. vibumana also in numbers ; the males of this species, whether caught or bred, 
are somewhat smaller and darker than my Scotch specimens. I note that the 
females with long, narrow, and pointed fore-wings are rarely seen on the wing, 
although they can be obtained in plenty from larTse ; some of my specimens have 
the fore-wings much reticulated. Of T. ribeana and T. heparana a few only 
emerged, whilst Sericoris lacunana and S. urtioana were well represented. A few 
Phoxopteryx siculana were also bred. 

Besides the larvae which produced the Tortrices just" enumerated, I found those 
of a Noctua. These, from their early habit of feeding between leaves, I at first put 
in my boxes as larva of a Tortrixj but as they became larger they left their leafy 
abode, and disclosed their true nature, emerging from pupae next spring as TcBnio' 
campa gracilis. 

Cases of CoJeophora viminetella were common, but from those collected few 
moths or ichneundons emerged ; the cases of this species on M. gale are narrower, 
somewhat truncate at the apex, less serrated and brighter coloured than those on 
sallow. 

Clepsis rusiicana is sometimes rather common here among M. galey and doubt- 
less its larva feeds on that plant, but I have not yet bred the species. — Edwabd A. 
Atmobh, 3, Haylett Terrace, Exton's Boad, King's Lynn : December llth, 1883. 

Note on Cr ambus fur caiellus. — I read with interest the article on this species. 
I may perhaps go a little further back than many of the Entomologists of the 
present day. I found it in plenty in 1847 near Killin, on a range of hills stretching 
towards Ben Lawers. It used to be in profusion on Helvellyn, also on Scawfell 
more sparingly ; it requires a good altitude ; even Stye Head is hardly high enough ; 
but a few hundred yards further upwards brings you to head quarters ; it also 
occurs on Skiddaw. I have a number of larvee now hibernated that will, no doubt, 
produce this species the first week in July next ; some were very small early in 
October, one I saw was about five-eighths of an inch in length j I did not wish to 
disturb them, they were lying snugly ensconced at the roots of a club-moss that 
grows where furcatellus occurs. The larvae are of a pale whitish -yellow, with very 
few hairs on the body, the head very small, shining, and in colour pale ash, no spots 
visible on the larva ; in fact, to sum it up, a bit of horse-radish best describes it. 
Mrs. Eraser very kindly sent me the larva, of which i;ome day I hope to give a 
better account. — J. B. Hodgzinson, 15, Spring Bank, Preston : December Srd, 1883. 

Captures of Coleoptera^ Sfc, in the Hastings District in 1883. — Notwithstanding 
the extreme scarcity of insects, I have done pretty well this year, probably owing to 
my having had more time on my hands than formerly. As is generally the case in bad 
years v^few species have been commoner than usual. In July the S of Lampyris was 
abundant at light. I have already recorded the abundance of Athous difformis. The 
Guestling sandpit has yielded me two specimens of Leptinus testaceus, Pristonychus 
somewhat commonly, two or three Coenopsis, several Plinthus, Orohitis in plenty, 
one or two Ilyobaies nigricollis, and many commoner things. I have another speci- 
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men of Leptimu which I foner was taken in the rans of Ibrmiea fidiginota. At 
the entrance to the hnrrows of the larras of Cotsus, I haye found Cryptarcha ttrigatat 
C. imperialis, Spuraa decempunctata, S. ohtoleta (this latter was also common on 
a wet oak-stump), Soromia gritea, a ^ Homalota einnamomea, and some obscure 
Homdlotte. While fishing in the Bother at Bobertsbridge, my brother found a fine 
PanageeuM erux major crawling on his trowsers. I have neyer seen the Camber 
sandhills so deficient in insect-life since I haye collected there. The only things 
worth bringing home were Blediut unieomis and S-eoruis and Ptylliodes mareida 
common on a few plants of Cakile maritima. 

Since sending the note on the Myrmecophilous Coleoptera (Ent. Mo. Mag., xx, 
p. 40), I haye found, in a nest of F. fuliginosa at Battle, a specimen of Myrmedonia 
IvgenSf accompanied by M.funeHa and Oxypoda vitfata. In moss at Gl-uestling I 
haye taken Tmchgs troglodytes, lAotomut troglodytes, L. oblongulus (rarely). 
Ikfchus niger, Scydmanus dewticomiSf Cephennium thoracicum, &c., &o. 

The following I haye also met with : Slmis tBneus, G-uestling and Fairlight ; 
Limniua tuherculatus, Crowhurst ; Anohiumfulmcome ; Mordellafascicda, sparingly, 
Ashbumham and Battle ; Grypidius equiteti. Battle ; Shynchites pubescens, Guest- 
ling; J3y2oi»tf«a&iefM, plentifully, Fairlight; Ca^/ic^ium a2m, Crowhurst; Sembidinm 
prasinum, one at Bulyerhithe ; Brytixis sanguinea, Leistus ntfescens, under rejecta- 
menta, Guestling ; Oxyporut rufus, sweeping, Fairlight ; Antherophagus pallent, 
sweeping, Guestling ; Scaphidium 4rmctculatum, in a cart-rut at Ouestling, com- 
pletes the list of the better things. 

Hemipterd haye been nearly as scarce as the Coleoptera, but Megalocceraa longi- 
cornis and Acetropis Qimmerthalii were abundant at Fairlight. Thanks to Mr. 
Herbert Henry, who conducted me to the exact spot at Ashbumham, I was enabled 
to take Chilacis typha, in comparatiye plenty, in the heads of Typha latifolia. 
It occurred in all stages, both in this year's heads and also, but more plentifully, 
in last year's. Anthocoris sarothamni occurred sparingly on its usual food plant at 
Guestling. Sweeping has produced Calocoris striatus, CfulvomeusultUtu, and If obit 
flavomarginatus, all three taken singly at Ouestling. On two occasions I haye met 
with Macrolophus nubilus by sweeping bracken in places where Stachys tylvaiiea 
was conspicuous by its absence. Amblytylus affinU occurred near Battle pretty 
commonly. With it were a few Macrocoletu moUicuUts ; Gerris najas is common 
on all running water and on the powder-mill ponds ; G. paUidum is to be teen, but 
rarely caught, except in windy weather, when they generally lie under shelter of the 
bank. 

It may not be out of place to mention'that Vanessa cardui has been abundant 
here as elsewhere, and that I saw a specimen of Colias Edusa on the railway em- 
bankment at Bopeep the other day. Vanessa Atalanta has been far more abundant 
than of late years. — Edwd. P. Ck>LLBTT, 76, Islip Street, Kentish Town, N.W. : 
October 17th, 1883. 

Myrmecoxenus vaporariorum, Ghu^r, Sfc, at Duhoich. — Among some Coleoptera 
recently named for me by the Key. W. W. Fowler are two specimens of this insect, 
taken in either May or June of the present year from a hotbed in this neighbourhood. 
I was able only to pay one visit to the bed, which was soon after destroyed, so that 
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mj chance of a^n meeting with the insect is but small. BalaninuM tessellatut 
turned up here in some numbers, in company with the commoner species of the genus. 
I also obtained two specimens of Phlixottya Stephensi, from a birch log, and one 
TUlus elongcUus from a spider's web. Towards the end of September I visited my 
old locality for Aphodius porcus at West Wickham, but only succeeded in finding 
nineteen specimens ; A, ohliteratus was common in the same field. A single specimen 
of Stenut geniculatus appeared among a host of 8. imprettus swept from heather, and 
Ceuthorhynehus aUiaruB was also found in the sweep-net. Prognalha was rather 
common imder the bark of a felled acacia. A CoMitf-infested horse-chestnut at 
Streatham produced Homalota hospita in numbers, and from an ash near Belvedere, 
similarly attacked, I got several Tachinu* hiputtultUiUt Cryptarcha sirigata^ and the 
usual common things. — Thbodobb "Wood, 6, Selwyn Terrace, Upper Norwood, 
November 2Srdj 1883. 

Triplax Lacordairei at Dultoich. — A few months since I recorded the capture 
of Triplax anea, among other Coleopieray in the neighbourhood of Dulwich. Upon 
more careful examination I find that the insect is the much rarer T. Lacordairei, 
Crotch, a species principally taken, I believe, at Darenth Wood. I took two examples, 
one of which was unfortunately broken, from toadstools, the first towards the latter 
part of July, the other early in August. But for the scarcity of fungi in the district 
I should doubtless have met with further specimens. — Id. : December Gth, 1883. 

JEgialia rufa, F., at Wallasey .^-Jhxrmg the past season I had the good fortune 
to take two specimens of this rare beetle, one in May and another in June, on the 
Wallasey Sandhills, Cheshire. I found them crawling on the bare sand along with 
M. arenaria. — E. Wildino, 40, Downing Street, Liverpool : December 12th, 1883. 

Harpalus quadripunetatus, De^'ean,from Somersetshire. — In overhauling my 
ffarpali lately, I made an interesting discovery, viz., that amongst my exponents of 
ff. UUus was a specimen of S. quadripunetatus, Dej., which reference to my journal 
proved to have been captured on the Mendip Hills during my visit to Somersetshire 
in April, 1877. Judging from the wide European range of this species, I see no 
reason why it should not be found in suitable localities throughout England and 
Wales, as well as Scotland. My specimen proves that it occurs in England, and 
suggests the probability of its actual existence in collections mixed up (as in my own 
case) with S. latus. My specimen is also interesting in another way — the usual row 
of large punctures in the third interstice number your on the left elytron, and three 
on the right, showing that discrepancies on this point by different authorities are 
due to inconstancy on the part of the beetle, and not to confusion of species by the 
•* Doctors." — ^W. Gt. Blatch, 214, Green Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : December 
nth, 1883. 

Dr. John L. Le Conte. — This distinguished entomologist was the son of Major 
Leconte of Philadelphia, himself a writer on entomology, and well known as the 
correspondent of Dejean and other prominent men in this department of science 
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in the early part of this century. Le Conte's attention was thus early directed to 
the field in which he became so renowned, and being a man of great courage, 
self-reliance and energy, he, as long ago as 1844, intimated his regret at seeing 
American insects going to Europe for determination and description, and set himself 
to remedy this by doing the work himself. This task he has carried on with 
unfailing energy for about forty years, the result being, that in this period, he has 
named and described about 5000 species of North American Coleopteraj and 
charact«rized about five hundred genera. It is, howeyer, as a writer on the 
classification of Coleopteraj that he has gained his widest reputation. Having to 
study and arrange a comparatively unknown fauna, he investigated the classifications 
in vogue, and scarcely ever failed to suggest important modifications and improve* 
ments ; in 1861 — 2, his work on the classification of North American CoUoptera was 
published by the Swithsonian Institute, but was left uncompleted till the spring of the 
present year (1883), when a second and complete edition was brought out with the 
assistance of Dr. G-eo. H. Horn. His labours were recognbed in Europe by his being 
elected honorary member of most of the more important Entomological societies, and 
in 1874, he was President of the American Association for the advancement of science. 
For many years he was almost the sole Coleopterist of ability in North America, 
but recently he had been much assisted by his fellow-citizen. Dr. Q-eo. H. Horn, 
Le Conte's health had for some year or two past given anxiety to his friends, as he 
had threatenings of apoplexy, and on the 15th of November last he died. He 
held an appointment in the American Mint at Philadelphia, and was, we beliere, 
about 66 years of age, the date 1825 given in Hagen's Bibliotheca* as the year of 
his birth, being erroneous. His important collection of North American CoUoptera 
will go, I understand, to the Museum at Cambridge Massachusetts. — ^D. Shabf. 


Entomological Society of London : hth September y 1883. — J. "W. Dunning, 
Esq., M.A., F.L.S., President, in the Chair. 

Baron C. R. Osten-Sacken, of Heidelberg, was elected a Foreign Member. 

Sir S. S. Saunders exhibited examples of the true " Cynips carica" of Hassel- 
quist, obtained from Smyrna figs, and gave interesting details of the history of the 
species, and of the errors that had occurred in connection with it. Some unknown 
depredator entered the figs and destroyed the insects, for there were the remains of 
many individuals indicated only by the apex of the abdomen and long, hard ovi- 
positor. The larva of a Chrysopa had also been found in the figs. 

Mr. Enock exhibited a very fine hermaphrodite example of Macropis labiata, 
in which the external characters of both sexes were distinctly represented, and the 
genitalia also appeared to refer to the two sexes. He remarked on the rarity of 
gynandromorphism in bees, and it was suggested that a full description (with 
figures) should be drawn up of this example. 

Mr. Coverdale exhibited Grapholitha cacanay Schlager, taken by him at Deal, 
and new to Britain ; of. Ent. Mo. Mag., ante p. 83. 

The Rev. H. S. Gorham read a paper on the Lycidm of Japan, with intro- 
ductory notes, which gave rise to considerable discussion. 

* Hagen aim ply Hays " 1825." Henshaw, in Dimmock's " Special Bibliography" says "May 
13th, 1825," tho information having been obtained from the American " Popukir Science Monthly 
for 1874.— Editors. 
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NATUHAL HISTOKY OP AGLOSSA PIN&UINALIS. 

By (the late) WILLIAM BUCKLER. 

I figured the larva of this species in April, 1860, from an example 
found in the Corn Exchange at Chichester, but did not then study its 
habits ; nor indeed did I doubt the usually accepted account of them 
for twenty-two years after, until in 1882 Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher kindly 
sent me, from Thetf ord, a few eggs, laid by a female he had taken in 
a barn, and with them a supply of rubbish swept from the barn floor, 
amongst which he supposed the larvaB would find their proper food ; 
this struck me at once, and I was still more interested when the eggs 
hatched, and the young larvsB seemed to be thriving, which induced me 
to study their habits as closely as possible, and also to investigate the 
K)rigin of their being credited with feeding on fat and greasy substances. 

That the latter part of my task has been accomplished is due to 
Mr. H. T. Stainton, who, with extreme kindness, expended much time 
and labour in research,, and in furnishing me with a complete transcript 
from De Geer's " Memoires " Tome II. V^ partie, p. 371, in which both 
E^umur and Eolander are cited ; such e&ctual help claims my 
grateful thanks ! 

Eeaumur I have no doubt knew the larva and its habits, for I 
consider that the figures (PI. 20, Memoire 8,) as well as the description 
of his " fausses teignes des cuirs,'* apply to pinguinalis and not to 
cuprealis ; but it was Linnseus who bestowed the specific name — 
pinguinalis — relying, doubtless, on what Bolander had said of it, and 
thus gave the stamp of his great authority to a mistake, which has 
passed current for truth ever since. 

Next we have De Geer, who, in relating what he knew himself of 
the larvsB, says " It is in the rooms and entrances that I have often 
found them, crawling on the floor or climbing against the walls, and 
only in such places that I have met with them. They were almost 
always come to their last stage of growth, so that when one rested it 
was only to become a pupa." 

Again, after stating what E^eaumur had said of the larva making 
itself a tube, and gnawing leather coverings of books, and feeding on 
dry bodies of dead insects, he continues " I have had no opportunity 
to see their lodging nor how they feed themselves ; it is always in spring 
or commencement of summer that I have found them, crawling in the 
rooms and against the walls of the entrances. They are not willing to 
eat at that time, but are all one after another preparing to become pupaB." 

Having thus said what he knew himself, he goes on — " M. Eolander, 
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wlio has also followed tlie Iiistoiy of these lary» in the place I have 
cited in the Memoires de TAcad^mie des Sciences de Suede,* said that 
they fed on many sorts of eatables, as lard, butter, and dried meat, and 
for that reason they willingly dwell in the larder, and in the offices. 
He has seen them eat butter and lard with avidity. ^ He has also rubbed 
all the body with lard and with butter, without their having appeared 
to suffer injury ; one knows that the ordinary larvsB are suffocated, as 
soon as one stops their spiracles with oil or some other greasy matter. 
But M. Eolander has remarked, that the larvae are able to hide their 
spiracles in folds of the skin, to avoid their being wetted and stopped 
by the greasy materials which surround them." 

*' He does not say that he has seen them reside in coverings in 
form of fixed tubes ; he appears not to have known, that M. de Eeaumur 
had before spoken of these larvsB under the name of ' f ausses teignes 
des cuirs,' because they inhabit a fixed sheath : for he said they had not 
been described by any author." 

Now, after my recent experience, the foregoing extracts afford me 
most convincing evidence, that Eolander was not really acquainted 
with the larva until it had ceased feeding, and I think I shall presently 
prove this ; and I can only suppose that he must have somehow deceived 
himself in imagining that which he asserted of its food, and of its 
spiracles, ingeniously suiting the one to the other ; but it seems some- 
thing more strange, that for more than a hundred years, all authors 
who have written on the Pyralides have gone on copying the above, and 
commenting on it as one of the ^ioG\ facts in this branch of Natural 
History. 

To return to the record of my experience with the eggs sent me 
by Mr. Fletcher, when I received them on 11th of August, they were 
only just in time, as two of them hatched in the evening of that day, 
and five more the next day ; I put the larvsB at first on a little of the 
bam sweepings in a glass-topped box, in order to observe, if they fed 
at all, what they would choose ; for these sweepings consisted of a 
variety of things, such as husks of wheat and of oats, small fragments 
of straw and of Cladium thatch, also of the pods of beans, small seeds 
of various plants, short bits of grass and other dried stems, some 
woolly dust, and a few empty pupa skins in cases of some small species 
of Lepidoptera, all mixed up together with much chaffy and earthy 
matter. 

Into this mixture the active little creatures at once went down 
out of sight, and did not show themselves at all while they remained 

• Rolander, M6m. de I'Acad. de Subde, Ann , 1776, p. 61, Tab. 2. 
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in the box for twelve days, I then began to look for them, and found 
some small earthj particles of the rubbish adhering slightly to the 
bottom of the box, and under these I saw three lary®, and a fourth 
lying under a morsel of old straw ; after this, I removed all into a pot 
provided with more of the sweepings ; later still, I began to realize 
the hazard of satisfying my curiosity while inspecting their progress 
from time to time, as I was obliged to turn them out of their tubular 
dwellings, which were of rather tender construction ; and for some 
time this work of danger resulted in casualties, until after fatally 
injuring several larvae, I was impelled to invoke help from Mr. Fletcher, 
between whom and myself many communications had passed at inter* 
vals concerning these larvae, and on the 24th of September, he most 
kindly sent me six of part of the same brood he had been rearing for 
himself : and of these again, after they had wintered safely in a more 
or less torpid condition, I was unfortunate enough to injure several 
in the following spring, and in April found I had only two survivors : 
one of these fully grown, after abandoning its tube, crawled about 
and remained exposed on the side of the pot for a day or two, but 
finally retired to the bottom, on which it spun up in a firmly fixed 
cocoon on the last day of April, and I bred the moth from it on 14!th 
of June : the second was kept in another pot, wherein it eventually 
during May spun its cocoon, and changed to a pupa, of which I secured 
a figure and description before the imago came forth on the 8th of 
July. 

Meanwhile, I resolved to make acquaintance with the larvae in 
their native haunts, and early in May sought for them in a farm stable, 
and there, by help from a small boy, on several occasions during that 
month, a number of them were discovered, enabling me thoroughly 
to learn their natural mode of life : the place in the stable where they 
were found was a dark corner between the oat-bin and north wall, in a 
very narrow interval of space between the two, into which some of the 
hulls and chafE would often be falling amongst the particles of straw 
accumulated there, whenever the bin was opened for feeding the horses ; 
the larvae were almost all on the floor in a cool and slightly damp tern- 
perature, inhabiting tubular residences of various lengths, quite flexible 
and adaptable to any surface, and as all these tubes were more or less 
covered with small fragments of straw and wheat husks, they, while 
being removed, appeared like strings of rubbish, accidently held to- 
gether without any visible means of cohesion, until the fragments were 
plucked away, when the dirty coloured silk would betray the residence 
of a larva, which never showed itself in any instance until turned 
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out. Some of these larv» I sent to Mr. Hellins, who examined them 
for me under his microscope, and confirmed my view of their structure. 
Towards the end of June, Mr. Hellins made further acquaintance 
with this species ; he had gone with his nephew to fish in the Exeter 
canal, but, to use John Leech's explanation of one of his pictures of 
Mr. Briggs, ** the wind that day was not in a favourable quarter," and 
so, to avoid a drenching from the S.B. rain beating in from the sea, 
they had to take shelter in a stable, where presently they observed a 
specimen of the moth sitting on the brick wall, and before long ever 
so many more, and, while trying to count them, they noticed several 
of the cocoons spun in the mortar-grooves between the bricks, at a 
height above the ground of from three to five feet, some perhaps more, 
clear away from the ledges of the rack and manger, where the larva 
must have fed on the matted and dusty hay seed husks ; they noticed 
no straw in the stable, but only a coarse kind of hay, made from 
grasses and herbage grown on the canal banks, amongst which could 
be distinguished the seed-heads of HoJ^ms lanatus ; quantities of this 
chaffy rubbish filled the chinks, and lay about on all the ledges with a 
thick matting of dust, and from a farrago of this nature they stirred 
out two or three of the larvae ; they carried home five or six cocoons, 
and in a day or two bred two of the moths, and sent the remaining 
cocoons to me, and I also bred from them two pinguinalia on 14th and 
19th of July ; whilst from the larvse I had myself found, the moths 
continued to appear from 25th July to 7th August. 

Erom these observations I think it will be seen that the larvae 
live in comparative darkness, in stables, barns, and outhouses, amid 
accumulations of the rubbish above mentioned, hidden within a pro- 
tecting sheath or gallery nearly or quite close to the ground, composed 
of materials in which they find both their food and their covering; 
unless disturbed, they are never to be seen whilst growing, as they do 
not voluntarily leave their abodes until full-fed, but then only do they 
desert their quarters, and may occasionally be observed ascending 
walls to find a suitable place for pupation. 

The egg of pinguinalis is of a good size for the moth, of a 
roundish-oval form, almost globular, though there is a bigger and ft 
smaller end ; the shell, dull and granulated all over, is whitish or 
creamy-white ; a few hours before hatching a light brownish patch 
shows through one end of the shell, and a very faint pinkish-grey 
tint on other parts. 

The newly-hatched larva is of a very pale whitish flesh-colour, 
with yellowish-brown head, and plate separated from it by a margin 
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of pale Bkin, a similar brown plate is on the anal flap. When twelve 
days old, the internal vessels appear full of food, and as the size 
increases the alimentary canal acquires more and more of a dark grey 
colour, showing very plainly through the clear almost colourless skin. 

When six weeks old they become of a dingy grey-brown colour, 
almost approaching to blackness. On 25th September, I chanced to 
notice one larva, which appeared nearly ready to moult ; it was then 
dark grey-brown at each end, and whitish-grey along the middle 
segments of the body, where the dark dorsal vessel showed through, 
but interrupted at the segmental folds of pale skin ; this larva I kept 
apart, and in a few days it moulted, and became as dark as any of 
the others. 

On 27th September, the smallest was from 9 to 10 mm., and the 
largcBt 13 mm. long ; the head jet-black, the plate nearly as black, and 
also three or four following segments, this hue from thence melting 
gradually into slaty-grey, whereon the minute tubercular black dots 
appeared ; the anal plate brownish-black, and dull. The individual 
kept apart from the others had increased to a length of 17 mm. by 
the 11th of October, when it was of a slaty blackness. By 13th of 
November, most of the others had grown to be 20 mm, long, inhabiting, 
as I said before, long soft tubes of dark grey-brown silk, smooth inside, 
but covered externally with quantities of the sweepings ; the larvsB I 
turned out to inspect were now entirely black, excepting the pale upper 
lip, papillaB, and. the legs, which were all semi-pellucid and light drab- 
coloured ; a great number of pellets of black f rass appeared in the 
pots, these I was careful to remove on all occasions of replenishing the 
supply of sweepings. 

I did not disturb them again until 4th of March, 1883, after 
keeping them through the winter in a cool dark place, and then I found 
they had not grown at all in the interval, but during the next twenty 
days their tubes increased to a length of two and a half inches, and 
the agglomerations adhering made up roughly a transverse diameter 
of about three quarters of an inch. 

As stated above, all this investigation of the growing larvae was 
made at the cost of the lives of most of them ; however, at the end of 
April, there still remained two alive, and from them, and also from other 
examples captured when mature, I made the following description. 

The full grown larva is from 25 to 29 mm. in length, almost 
uniformly cylindrical throughout, though rather stoutest at the third 
and fourth segments, which have deeply sub-dividing wrinkles, and on 
each of the following segments to the twelfth is one deep transverse 
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wrinkle a little beyond the middle ; sometlmeB faint indications of one 
OP two more occur near the end, without detracting from the general 
plumpness of outline ; the segmental divisions are well cut, the anal 
flap plumply rounded off behind ; the tumid ridge below the spiracles 
is very prominent, the belly flattened and deeply wrinkled ; the dorsal 
tubercular dots each with a fine hair are arranged rather in a square 
than a trapezoidal figure ; the spiracles are very flat, situated just 
below each lateral wart where the skin is very plump, and in no way 
hidden or protected by any wrinkle or fold : the colour is generally 
black or blackish-brown, sometimes a little bronzy, the head having 
a pale bar of greyish-drab across the upper lip, the papillae of the 
same pale colour, all the legs drab ; the belly appears like rather worn 
bronze, the spiracles are black like the skin around them, and there- 
fore are rather difficult to discern. 

The pupa is about 13 mm. in length, and nothing unusual in 
form ; the moveable segments of the abdomen are deeply cut, and 
furnished at the tip with four fine curly-topped spines ; its colour is 
of a dark brick -red, and with a dull surface, though in the divisions 
of the moveable rings it glistens a little. 

The cocoon, firmly attached to some solid surface, is of broad-oval 
form, composed of greyish silk, on which the spines of the pupal tail 
obtain a firm hold ; it is covered externally with particles gnawed 
from the surface of its surroundings, whether of rubbish, or of mortar, 
like those from the Exeter canal stable, or indeed of paper, as I found 
many years since, when a cocoon was spun in a box of that material. 

There now only remains for me to state that on two or three 
occasions, when I had a larva out before me to examine, I did not 
neglect to test the grease theory, by leaving butter and lard with it 
under a large glass, but in every case it seemed carefully to shun both, 
and though I contrived once that it should at least walk over some 
lard, it did so nimbly enough, but could not be induced to walk over 
it a second time, invariably swerving aside. As a final experiment, I 
turned a large but still feeding larva out from its dwelling into a pot 
containing three pieces of cloth, one piece lightly saturated with salad 
oil, the second bearing a lump of fresh butter, and the third a lump of 
lard, and tied over the pot a cover of calico ; on being placed therein, 
the larva soon came in contact with a piece of cloth, and stopped as 
though afraid to advance any further ; but on my looking next day I 
could only see the tail of the larva protruding from beneath the lard- 
bearing cloth, and on my touching it with a soft brush very gently it 
instantly sprang forward, concealing itself entirely under the cloth ; 
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on the third day it was close by the same piece of cloth, but not under 
it, and on touching it I found it dead, hard to the touch, and rather 
swollen; neither butter, lard, nor cloth had on examination been 
nibbled at all, though there were traces of the larva having crawled 
all over most of the bottom of the pot ; neither fat, therefore, nor 
greasy cloth, offered any attraction in the way of food, nor did the 
larva seem proof against the usual harm which contact with oil or 
grease causes to insect life ; but, on the other hand, I confess I never 
saw a larva actually eating any of the rubbish, on which I believe it 
must have fed : I found whenever I turned a larva out of its abode, 
and supplied it with fresh materials to feed on, it immediately began 
to unite some of the particles together, to cover itself with a new 
residence, so that it would not feed until out of my sight and in 
darkness, and thus all my attempts to see it actually eat were frustra- 
ted by this habit. Perhaps, indeed, dried meat, which was one of the 
substances mentioned by Eolander, might be eaten, especially if it had 
become quite hard and tasteless ; in this state it would not be very 
much unlike the leather of the book covers on which Beaumur found 
the larvae feeding ; and, as a concluding observation, it occurs to me 
to remark, that he must have kept his library in a state of dust, and 
never let the maids "put it to rights," or he would not have found 
his game so close at hand ! 

Exnsworth ; January 2nd, 1884. 


TROPICAL COLLECTINa. 
BY GEO. C. CHAMPION. 
{Continued from page 175.) 


In my last paper I spoke chiefly of the outfit of an entomologist 
in Central America, now I will tell him what he is likely to find in his 
excursions, commencing with the " tierra caliente," or low country 
(below 1000 ft. elevation) of Chiriqui, or that part of the State of 
Panama immediately adjacent to the frontier of Costa Bica. To reach 
the virgin forest, of which there is still plenty remaining, not only in 
the low country, but almost everywhere on the mountain slopes, he 
will probably have — if he is staying in any village or settlement — to 
ford one or two rapid rivers or streams, full of great, loose, slippery 
boulders, and nearly dry in the dry season, but, perhaps, up to his 
middle in the rainy ; then most likely some " nastrojos," or second 
growth forest of quite a different character and different vegetation to 
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the virgin forest, and consisting principally of arborescent Oomposiia, 
Solanacea, and LeguminoscB, till at last he will find himself in the 
forest — lofty trees compared to which our highest trees are but dwarfs, 
spindly palms going straight up 30 feet or so, and looking as if tbey 
would topple over every moment, as perhaps they would if they were 
not protected by their stilt-like roots growing several feet out of the 
ground, with undergrowth of smaller trees, smaller palms, and in damp 
places tree-ferns and BanibmcB, lower still great broad-leaved HelU 
conia (Musacea) and allies, ferns. Arums; &c. ; and on the ground in 
some places mosses, Lycopodiums, Begonias, &c. ; he will rarely see 
any flowers in the forest itself, excepting in the dry season, when now 
and then a lot of flowers will be seen on the ground, fallen from some 
lofty tree, perhaps leafless at this season, and the particular tree from 
whence they came almost indistinguishable, nor will he find anything 
he can satisfactorily sweep for insects. The branches of the trees are 
covered with Epiphytes {Orchids, Arums, Bromelias, &c.), and hanging 
down from them lots of rope- like lianas or vines (befucos)^ often 
reaching the ground and taking root in the soil ; climbing plants 
innumerable ; palms, ferns. Arums, JPassiJlorce, &c., he will find run- 
ning up the trunks, and all over every tree ; palms with spines as 
sharp as needles, large trees with spines all over the bark, spiny 
creepers ; in fact, a thorny path everywhere. 

In the height of the rainy season, it is almost impossible to get 
about in boots : the paths where they exist, and if used at all, will be 
nothing better than series of mud or water holes, with here and there 
stumps, tree-rroots, or stones, to say nothing of innumerable small 
streams ; if the collector wants to do much at this season he will have 
to go native-fashion, barefoot ; in the short dry season, however, it 
is possible to get about almost anywhere, though he will not find 
nearly so much to repay him for his work. 

Insects, as a rule, excepting ants (long processions of the leaf- 
cutting (Ecodoma, carrying in their mouths pieces of leaf much larger 
than themselves, and vast armies of JEcitons are to be met with 
everywhere) ; Termites (the hard, black, earthen nests of which look 
absurdly like niggers' heads on a large scale, and frequently to be 
seen propped up between forked branches or upon the tree trunks) 
do not abound, still there are very many species to be found by 
hunting ; the best time for collecting is during the mornings of the 
commencement of the rainy season in May or June, at this season the 
magnificent blue Morphos of perhaps three species — M, Amathonte, 
Feleides, and Cypris — sailing leisurely (till one gets near them) through 
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the opener parts, rarely settling and rarely coming within reach of the 
net ; the gigantic Calicos always settling on tree trunks in the shade, 
and if disturbed flpng a short distance to rest again in the same 
mauDor, JPaphia, Opsiphaneg, Gh/n<Bciay Epicalia, Catagramma^ and 
JProtogonius, often on excrement, &c., on the ground, and not seen till 
nearly trodden upon, when they fly olE wildly to settle on some tree- 
trunk or leaf ; the beautiful transparent- winged Callit<Bra, seen by 
its rosy-pink patch for a moment only as it crosses the path ; a good 
many species of Satyrida in the dense undergrowth, flying very near 
the ground; various JSuptgchia, Mesosemia, and other Erycinida^ 
many Seliconiada {Heliconius, Ithomia, Mechanifis, <&c.), the trans- 
parent-winged JJeptaliSy so like Ithomia, many Sesperida, Apatura, 
HeterocJiroa^ and other NymphalidtB, and others will be found in the 
opener parts of the forest ; Castnias, flying wildly, Glaucopis and allies 
(some of which, while on the wing, are absolutely indistinguishable 
from wasps) flying about the low undergrowth, various day-flying 
Heterocera^ some of which so mimic Heliconius, Ithomia, and other 
butterflies, as to constantly deceive the collector ; various Lithosiw, 
NotodontcBy Geometrcd, and Pyrales, will occasionally fly out or fall on 
to the beating net ; of the Micros, very few species will be seen beyond 
an occasional Tinea or plume. 

The Coleopterist will probably be very much disappointed at first, 
plenty of butterflies may often be seen when scarcely a beetle is to be 
found ; general beating, as a rule, is not productive, unless on the 
margin of new clearings, or where the sun penetrates freely ; the 
great thing is to find a new clearing in the forest, and these to any 
extent are only made by the natives in the dry season (December or 
January, so as to bum in March) — not by any means the best time 
for the collector ; however, now and then, one does find a clearing or 
freshly fallen trees, then is the time, almost before the trees are down, 
beetles begin to appear — Longicorns (I have taken perhaps 100 species 
in one clearing, by constant hunting day after day for a fortnight), 
Elateridcd (Semiofus, Ghalcolepidiui), Anthribida, Brenthida, Troyosi- 
tida {Temnochild), Hisferida (Hololepta, Tryponceus), Scolytida (es- 
pecially Platypus), Colydidw (Colydium, Aubonium), various Cleridte, 
LycidcB, Bupresfidee, &c. The best way to find many of these, 
especially the Longicorns, is to crawl over the fallen trees the best 
way you can and examine very carefully the shady or under-side of 
the trunks and branches, even to the smallest twigs, many of the 
smaller Longicorns, &c., are so active, taking to wing directly they 
are approached, that it is little use beating for them, diligent search- 
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ing will pay better ; some species run about very actively on the logs 
in the hot sun, as Glytus, Galichroma, Trachyderes, yarious Anthrihid<Bj 
BrenthidcB, and Clerida ; also JSuchroma and a few other JBupresfitUff 
{Ghrysohothris and allies). These last named like the hottest sun, and 
are as active as flies. Large number of beetles, &c., occur in withered 
leaves of the fallen tree-tops or brauches, in fact, this is one of the 
best methods of collecting in the forest; many moths, Semipteraj 
Longicorns {JEstola, Jamesia, &c.), that are never seen on the trunks 
or branches, may be found in this way, some Gardbidce {Lehia, Agra^ 
Ina^ ColpodeSy Galleidd)^ Cicindelida {Ctenostoma), Seteramera (Ap- 
sida, Segemo7ia)^Glerid<e, Trogida, Telephoridw, Staphglinida {Ptederus^ 
Qt^dius, JPinophilus, Palaminus), Anthrihida, very many OurculionidUg^ 
and others. 

In the clearings, as they get older, or after they have been burned, 
and while you can still get about them before the crop of rice or 
maize prevents you (and if there is plenty of black fungoid growth 
about the fallen logs, as is usually the case), many difEerent species 
begin to appear, as a good many Heteromera {8pheniscu8, Nyctohates)^ 
JErofylidcB, JEndomychidcB, and some few BuprestidcB, AnthribidtBy and 
Longicorns, not before seen ; a sappy log will probably contain many 
SrenthidcB, JPiestida, Daetylosterntwi, Temnochila, Hololepta, Hypophl- 
<Bus^ Morio, and others, under the bark ; a good many Carahidia 
(jOopfoderd) running on the sappy bark ; and, perhaps, the fine Hetero- 
meron, Fhrenapetes, in the decaying wood ; older logs will contain 
various species of JPassaJida, and fungi on these same logs will produce 
JErofylida, CarabidcB, allied to Lehia (these prey on small larve), 
Qyrophana, and other Staphylinidcd^ &c. In addition to some Oleridte^ 
many CvrcuUos (suggestive of Caliodes and Ceuthorhynehus on a larger 
or smaller scale) run about in the hot sun on the bark*of dead or 
fallen trees, most of these are exceedingly wary, flying ofE at once, and 
seldom to be caught with the fingers, though they can be brushed into 
the net ; general beating in the forest itself will not produce very- 
much beyond species of the AnchomentM-like Golpodes (so numerous in 
species, about 140 are now known from Central America) Galleida, 
Lehia, various LycidcB, LampyridcB, OhrysomelidcBy some Meteromera 
(^Strongylium, Statira), Telephorida, Curculios, and others; in the 
rolled unopened leaves of the banana-like JIelicani<e, many smooth 
flattened Mispida, some Carahida {Calophtena), and Cassida will be 
found. These insects may also be seen in fine weather sitting on the 
leaves, dropping down into the leaf again when approached ; sitting 
on leaves in the forest in sunny places, a good many Hispideo^ Ghryto^ 
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melida^ minute Buprestida (JBrachys), some very brigHt metallic 
Onthophagi, and various Lampyrida and Lycida will be found, by 
Bearcbing in tbis way very often far more will be found than by 
beating ; great, black, greasy-looking Calandrcs, and sometimes Ceto- 
niida, will be found flying with a loud humming noise in the hot sun, 
about the sap of fallen chonta and other palms. As soon as it begins 
to get dark in the dry season the " cocujas," or Pyrophori, are to be 
seen flying rapidly in a straight line through the undergrowth ; lots 
of LampyridiB will be met with in the rainy season ; these latter have 
an unsteady, undulating sort of flight, very different to Pyraphorus, 
the smaller species generally keeping low down about small bushes, 
some quite close to the ground. They do not retain their light nearly 
so long at a time as Fyrophorus, some flashing very frequently ; though 
often found in large numbers, each one appears to take his own course. 
I never saw anything I could call a flight, nor any flashing in unison 
amongst the very large number of species collected by myself ; many 
species appear to be very local, especially when one ascends the 
mountain slopes, where, with every 1000 feet ascended, different 
species are to be met with ; nearly all the Central American species 
appear to be winged in both sexes. 

A good many Hemiptera, especially Reduviidce, occur in the forest, 
some species are common on fallen timber, one in particular (a 
Meduvid), with curious scarlet leaf -like appendages to the apex of the 
abdomen, and the abdomen itself covered with a sticky sort of sub- 
stance, preys upon freshly-emerged Longicoms, &c., and I have often 
seen it with its rostrum buried in the bodies of other insects, anointing 
them well with the sticky substance before sucking them dry. This 
species, like most BeduviidtB, is very evil-smelling ; they require to be 
handled as* carefully as wasps, their bite is like the prick of a hot 
needle ; some fine Aradidw oocur under bark, and a good many 
Coreidcd and Pentatomida on leaves or on the wing. Some fine dragon- 
flies — species with exceedingly long bodies and long wings, and the 
apices of the latter tipped with yellow, white, or blue, occur in the 
damp forest ; they are seldom, if ever, seen near water. 

Some large Hymenoptera (JPompilida) are common in the fresh 
clearings, where they huut for spiders and insects amongst the fallen 
timber. 

On the margins of the forest, and in the second growth, a good 
many different species will be found, as the AcrcBm^ many Fierida^ 
Papilionida, Theclcd^ Mesperida, EryciniddB, &c. ; the fresh growth 
springing up about new clearings (the natives are frequently clearing 
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to plant sugar-cane, coffee, rice, maize, tobacco, &c.) is often alive 
with beetles — Fhytophaga^ CarahidcB {Onypterygid)^ Heteromera (^Sta^ 
tiro), Semipteray &c. ; a " platanal " (plantation of bananas or plan- 
tains), if in a damp place, is sure to be productive, the withered or 
dead hanging leaves forming first-rate traps for all kinds of insects — 
moths, beetles, Hemiptera,&e, (as well as spiders and land shells). In 
the patches of wood on the hot " llanos," or savannas, many insects 
may be found sitting on leaves, as various Hispidcs, Ghlamys (these 
are exactly like the excrement of Lepidopterous larvae), &c. ; by 
brushing about the low bushes with a gauze net — it is little use beating 
— a good many Gryptocephalida, ClytJira, Ghrysomelidcdj and JSemipfera 
will be obtained ; large Coreida and Pentatomida are more abundant 
in these places than in the forest, they like the hottest sun ; some few 
Lepidoptera more fond of the sun will be met with here — Thechp^ 
SideronCf Faphia, Ageronice (always on tree trunks), Prepona^ Synchloe\ 
ColosniSf some Glaucopis, Urania Leilus, and the like ; and on the banks 
of the streams lots of TeriaSy GallidryaSy Papilio, and Gallicore ; some 
nice little JSrycinida, darting about for a moment to settle again 
beneath leaves (their wings spread out horizontally at rest), are often 
met with in early morning. The flowers of the mango, guava {Legu- 
mino8<B)y and other edible fruit trees, appear to be very attractive to 
insects — to Mesperidce in the day-time, and to 8phingtd<B in the short 
twilight. Excrement on the plains and elsewhere will contain PJianwus 
and other Goprida ; fallen rotten fruit (oranges, pine-apples, bananas, 
cacao, &c.) swarm at times with Nitidulid^B and Onthophagi ; carrion 
is not easy to find, the turkey-buzzards devour it so quickly, and in 
consequence very few Necrophaga are to be met with, dead beetles 
(JPassalidcd) have more than once produced me species of Aleocharidm! 
the flowers of Arums, and the decaying roots of the pine-apple-like 
plants called "pinuela," often contain lots of Lamellicorns (Gyclo- 
cephala and allies) and NitiduUdm ; lots of JSpilachna, Pliytophagay and 
Hemiptera will be found sunning themselves on the leaves of GucW' 
hitacea (melons, squashes, &c.) ; and some pretty little Goccinellida on 
the orange trees. 

Exceedingly few Lamellicorns of the larger species (Dynastiday 
&c.) will be found by the ordinary collector, though they are there ; 
I have had the remains of Megasoma elephas and M, Hercules brought 
me more than once, though I never met with them myself ; Buprestida, 
except small species, and the giant JSuchroma are poorly represented ; 
no species of Garahidce larger than Agra, nothing to compare in size 
with our Garahi ; StaphylinidcBy if worked for, very numerous in species. 
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The " manglares," or mangrove swamps, which are found every- 
where along the coast in this part of the world, seem quite unproductive 
in insects, always excepting CuUcida ; on the sea beach, a Gicindela or 
two and Phalerta are almost the only things to be found. 

OicadiB abound in the dry season both in the forest and in the 
open country ; the Fulgoridm are not rare in the forest, they are very 
sluggish in their habits, and appear to sit in one spot for days together 
on the tree trunks, especially near the ground. 

Minute ticks, or garrapatas (jCtMcusd)^ are a great pest in Tropical 
American forests in the dry season, frequently swarming all over one, 
BO that on returning home there is no alternative but to strip, and. 
mosquitoes and other Diptera are sometimes very troublesome, though, 
fortunately, there are no land-leeches as in the east ; snakes are only 
too common in these very hot damp forests, the majority, however, 
large as they are, are of innocuous species ; in the forest amongst the 
dense vegetation, in hunting about the fallen timber, and .while beating 
(I have beaten them on to my net several times), it is, of course, neces- 
sary to keep a sharp look out ; in the rainy season they are sluggish, 
and you are apt to tread on them, but in the dry season they are so 
active that you can seldom get very near them ; in pulling ofE bark 
with the fingers, as one very often does, you have to be a little careful 
not only of snakes, but of scorpions, both of which are very fond of 
hiding beneath loose bark. 

The above will give some idea of what the entomologist will find 
hy working in Central America, not so much as would be obtained 
more south (Brazil, Ecuador, &c.), still, the fauna is a very rich one. 
I do no more than give the result of my own experience. 

{To he continued). 


ON THE MALE OF ZAE^A F ASCI AT A, 
BY J. A. OSBOENE, M.D. 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. E. A. Fitch, who has been good 
enough to send me some numbers of the Entom. Nachrichten for the 
year 1878, 1 am enabled to estimate more accurately the real scarcity 
of the (J of this species, and to forward a description of it, which may 
not be unacceptable under the circumstances. 

After having, in a previous number, invited correspondence and 
specimens. Dr. Kriechbaumer of Munich published in the No. of the 
Ent. Nachr. for June 1st, 1878, an elaborate and, as it seems, exhaus- 
tive investigation, extending over 8 pages of that journal, into the 
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recorded descriptions of Z.fasciata^M.9A., arriving at the somewhat 
negative result that most of them are incompatible with one another, 
and that he remained in doubt whether any of the insects described 
as c? fasciata belonged to that species at all, or whether, in fact, any 
(J fMciata had ever been met with. When I mention that among the 
authors whose descriptions are discussed are included the names of 
LinnsBus, Jurine, Le Peletier, Fallen, Klug, Dahlbom, Zaddach, and 
Thomson, and that the result was what I have stated, it is obvious 
that the authentic discovery of a (f Z^fasciata must have a considerable 
interest for entomologists. Such a discovery followed speedily on the 
publication of Dr. K.'s paper, and was announced in the No. of the 
Ent. Nachr. for July 15th, 1878. Herr Qutsbesitzer Kuwert, of 
Wernsdorf, near Tharau, in Old Prussia, in whose neighbourhood the 
species is only too abundant, and who " believed to remember having 
once taken it in copula,''^ after considerable difficulty at last succeeded 
in capturing- a (J in June (or July) on a larch tree. From this 
specimen he furnishes the following description : 

" Zarcsa fasciata^^ L. Mas. 

"The whole abdomen^ inclusive of the first segment, is black. It 
is narrower than in the female. The last and penultimate segments have 
on the dorsum a median [longitudinal] groove, and are more strongly 
covered with black hairs at the sides. The metallic-brownish coloration 
of the abdomen in the fresh female has given place to a deep black. 
The eyes . . . . meeting above, cover the whole vertex and 
hinderhead. Size in both sexes the same ; likewise the band upon 
the wings." 

With this description my specimen tallies accurately. I would 
add, however, that (in mine) there is likewise this difference from the 
$ , that all the tibisB and tarsi are light brown ; and that the lateral 
tufts of black hair, especially prominent on the penultimate segment, 
give an almost trifid appearance to the apex of the abdomen which is 
very striking to a superficial view. The dead black of the body 
excludes from the comparison most of the supposed males of Z,faiciata 
described, after Jurine, as " bronz^,"' " nigro-SBueus," or as having 
coppery or metallic reflexions. Zaddach's description of his S, 9a 
having the legs, from the knees down, yellow, recalls a similar feature 
in my insect, but differs in several other particulars, especially in the 
quadrate velvety spot on the abdomen. 

Kuwert concludes his paper with the expression of his opinion 
that only LinnsBUs, of all those authors mentioned, had described the 
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$ faidata from an actual specimen of the species ; I cannot, However, 
help echoing the wish of Dr. Kriechbaumer {loc, eit, p. 142), that 
some London Entomologist would examine the LinnsBan type if it is 
still preserved in the Linnsean collection there. 

Whether any further discoveries of this ^ resulted from Dr. K.'s 
paper, which seems to have awakened considerable interest at the 
time, I have no means of knowing,* but in any case the confirmation 
which my recently found specimen affords, seems to be not altogether 
superfluous. 

Milford, Letterkenny : 

December, 1883. 

[I have examined the "Linnaean" collection, and find therein two 
examples of Zaraa fasciata ; both are females : one of them bears a 
label in Linne's hand, and is presumably his type. — ^E. Mc. Lachlan.] 


BRITISH JTOJfOPrj^i^.— ADDITIONAL SPECIES. 

BY JAMES EDWABDS. 

Thamnotettix STUPIDULA. 

Thamnofettia stupidula, Zett., Ins. Lapp., 29:]f, 9 ; J. Sahib., Einl.-och 

Skand. Cicad., 21G, 8. 

Above sordid greenish-jellow with fuscous or black markings : vertex in front 
witH two triangular dark fuscous spots placed transversely, their bases parallel, 
separated by a line of the pale ground-colour, and their apices drawn out in a linear 
form as far as the ocelli, just behind these spots are two oblong dark spots, also 
placed end to end but more widely separated ; pronotum somewhat suffused with 
fuscous, with traces of one or more longitudinal lines of the ground-colour ; scutellum 
with two triangles at the base dark fuscous or black ; elytra with all the areas, except 
the costal and first sub-apical, more or less margined .(sometimes entirely filled up) 
with dark fuscous or black ; membrane fuscous ; tibi» spotted with black, posterior 
pair with a narrow black streak within ; body below chiefly black. 

^. Q-enital' plates (taken together) elongate-triangular, rounded at the apex, 
about four times as long as the genital valve, with a row of bristles near the outer 
margins. Side-lobes of hypopygium much narrowed and produced. Lower apical 
angle of the anal tube produced in a tooth-like manner. Length, 3 lines. 

The capture of this Arctic species at. Pitlochry by Mr. A. 
Beaumont is an interesting addition to its geographical range, the 
latitude of that place (66° 41' N.) being ten degrees further south 

* Andr^, in 1880, expresses himself to the same eflfect as Dr. Kriechbaumer : " La femelle est 
commune mais le mftle est si rare qu' il n' est mdme pas tr^s stir que les individus qu' on lui 
rapporte en soient d' tme fa^on bien authentiquQ."— Bpecies des Hymen : Tenthred. i 82, January 
7th, 1880.— J. A. O. 
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tlian any of its hitherto recorded localities. The most northern 
locality given for it by Dr. J. Sahlberg, Lo,, is Lyngen, Finmark 
(69° 34' N.)- 

T, stupidula may always be distinguished from T, suhfuscula, the 
most nearly allied British species, by its greenish-yellow ground-colour, 
even when the dark markings on the elytra are obsolete or entirely 
wanting. 

DeLTOCEPHALUS PEOPrSTQUUS. 

Deltocephalus propinquus, Fieb., Yerh. z.-b. Ges., XIX, 204, 5, 

tab. V, fig, 5. 

Allied to D. punctum, Elor, in the pointed form of the head. 
Brownish-yellow ; the nerves bounding the base and apex of the first 
sub-apical area thickened and milk-white. Yery variable in the dark 
markings of the elytra, sometimes these are entirely absent, while in 
the darkest form all the areas are narrowly margined with fuscous, 
and many intermediate forms occur. In what appears to be the 
commonest form the upper margin of the first sub-apical and the hind 
margins of the apical areas are narrowly bordered with dark fuscous, 
and the hind margin of the fourth sub-apical area is also bordered with 
the same colour in such a manner as to nearly resemble the dark spot 
observable on the elytra of D. pimctunif Elor. 

^ . G-enital yalve triangular, shining black ; plates (taken together) tnangolar, 
broadly truncate at the apex, about two and a half times as long as the yalve, entirely 
coTering the hypopygium, dark brown with pale yellowish margins. Lower margins 
of the hypopygium (yiewed from below) with a falcate, acute, corneous, dark brown 
process placed near the middle and directed inwards and backwards. Inner processes 
(ff^ff^i of Fieber) deep shining black, about half as long as the plates, somewhat 
curved, obtuse, and having at their base a straight tooth which is about two-ihirds 
as long as the process itself. 

$ . Hind-margin of the last ventral abdominal segment with two small obtuse 
triangular teeth which are about equidistant from the side-margin of the segment 
and from each other. Entire segment brownish-yellow with an oblong black patch 
on the hind-margin, including the teeth, and below each tooth there is almost 
invariably a black dot, but this latter is evidently oaused by the bases of some muscles 
connected with the ovipositor shevring through the pale portion of the segment, since 
it disappears when the segment is dissected out. Length, 2 lines. 

The locality indicated in Dr. Puton's "Catalogue" (1875) for 
this apparently little-known species is Andalusia. It seems to be 
tolerably common in Norfolk, and is probably overlooked elsewhere. 
I have examined 42 examples (24 (J 18 ? ). 

Swiss Cottage, Bupert Street, Norwich : 
.December 18<A, 1883. 
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A MEMOIR OF ANT-LIFE BY THE LATE REV. H. S. R. MATTHEWS. 

CoMMUNicsATfiD BT THE Ret. A. MATTHEWS. 

AmoDg a host of notes and records of Natural History left by 
my brother, I lately found the subject of my present communication. 
And since so much interest has lately been excited by the researches 
of Sir John Lubbock into the life-history of Ants, I thought that its 
publication would prove interesting to those Naturalists who have paid 
so much attention to this subject, and also serve as a corroboration of 
facts already recorded by others. I have, therefore, transcribed the 
following memoir entitled in the words of its author : — 

[THE WARS OF THE ANTS. 
On the 25th of June, 1850, as I was passing through a fir- 
plantation near Skellingthorp in this county (Lincolnshire), I observed 
two very large colonies of the great red and black Ant, Formica rufa; 
their nests were about five or six yards apart, and had been built, like 
others in their vicinity, on the bank of a dry ditch by the side of the 
road. Their inhabitants were busily engaged in the usual occupations 
of Ant-life, some carrying home various articles of food, such as small 
insects or caterpillars, while the greater part seemed to be employed in 
collecting materials for the purpose of enlarging their already enormous 
nests. I was much amtised by watching their proceedings ; one in- 
dividual was endeavouring with all his might to drag home a long piece 
of stick, unconscious that all his efforts were rendered abortive by two 
of his own companions, who, on the other side of an intervening root, 
were equally determined to drag the same stick in an entirely contrary 
direction ; in another part, one, whose ambition exceeded his strength, 
seized a tolerably large caterpillar by the throat, and was forthwith 
hurled ignominiously on his back, nothing daunted by this rebuff he 
loosed his hold, and patiently watched the contortions of the caterpillar, 
until, seeing his head and tail in contact, he pounced suddenly upon 
him, and seizing both extremities in one grip of his powerful jaws he 
raised his now helpless victim on high, and bore him off in triumph. 
Feeling much interested in my new friends, and anxious to improve 
our acquaintance, I took an early opportunity of revisiting the spot. 
But, alas ! in the short space of one week how great a change had 
come over the scene. The once flourishing colonies, a few days before 
teeming with life, seemed almost entirely depopulated, scarcely could 
an Ant be seen on either nest, and the few, whose appearance was the 
only sign that any of its former multitudes remained, crawled stealthily 
over the surface, more like robbers or spies than the rightful owners 

of the soil. 

s 
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Astonished by wHat I saw I investigated the matter more closely, 
and before long discovered the true state of a&irs. An internecine 
war had broken out, which, arising probably in some private quarrel, 
had eventually involved the whole of the rival communities, and had 
been carried on with the most rancorous hatred, and the most per- 
severing hostility. The scene of the main conflict lay in the ditch 
between the two nests ; the whole of this space was literally covered 
with the dead bodies of the combatants, which in some places lay more 
than an inch deep. The historical hatred of the Kilkenny Cats, which, 
as we are told, terminated in their total annihilation, was here exhibited 
in all its intensity. "With a few solitary exceptions all, preferring 
death to defeat, had paid the last debt of nature. Here and there, in 
various parts of the battle-field, the strife was still carried on by single 
combat ; each antagonist blindy bent upon destruction, endeavouring 
to seize the other by its antennsB, and when this had been accomplished, 
locked in each other's embraces, they rolled upon the ground, until the 
struggle had ended in the death of one or both combatants. A sur- 
vivor from one of these duels still able to crawl about, and still burning 
with fury, was searching in every direction for another antagonist ; 
having touched with his antennae a supposed enemy he halted for an 
instant, and gathering together all his remaining strength, rushed 
blindly forward, and frantically seized a small stone. 

Pondering much on what I had seen, but too true a picture of the 
suicidal folly of mankind, I at length pursued my way to a neighbouring 
village, where I intended to remain for a few days fishing and insect- 
hunting. Three days after I had witnessed the sad though interesting 
sight I have described, I passed the same locality on my return home- 
wards, and was pleased to find affairs much improved. All traces of 
the conflict had been obliterated, and the bodies of the fallen removed. 
As if by magic a fresh race had sprung up, apparently as numerous as 
its predecessors. The arts of peace were again flourishing with renewed 
energy ; the nests had been repaired, and set in order ; fresh outworks 
had been constructed, and every thing that industry could accomplish 
had been done to render the defences complete, and guard against 
future disasters. 

In this state I left them, nor was I able to repeat my visits, but 
much hope, that profiting by past experience, they would in future 
prefer the quiet blessings of peace to the miseries of savage warfare.] 

G-umlej, Market Harborough : 

December 24dh, 1883. 
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THE ACULEATE HTMENOPTHEA OF THE NEIGHBOUBHOOD OF 

COLCHESTER. 

BY W. H. HABWOOD. 

Having, during the past two seasons, devoted some attention to 
the Aculeate Hymenoptera of the Colchester district, I send a list of 
the species I have met with, hoping it may prove as interesting to 
others, as similar local lists have been to me. I have worked princi- 
pally at the bees, but have taken representatives of the other families 
when they came in my way. I ought to mention that I have been 
largely indebted to Mr. Edward Saunders for his kind assistance in 
naming my specimens, without which my list would be neither so long, 
nor so reliable, as it is. 

Formica rufa, L., and/««0a, L. 

Lasius fuliginosus, Ltr., and niger, L. 

Myrmica rubraj L., races, ruginodisy Nyl., and scahrinodiSf Nyl. 

Leptothorax tuberum, ¥., race, Nglanderi, Foerst. — this seems to be a scarce 
ant generally, but I do not think it is uncommon hereabouts. I found a nest under 
bark of black poplar at Bures, in Suffolk, on the 12th of last April, and had pre- 
viously taken it nearer home. As yet I have met with no specimens in the winged 
state. 

Mutilla europcBa, L., scarce. — three or four males on the wing, and at bramble 
and Angelica flowers, and one female curled in a curious manner round a young oak- 
twig, St. Osyth. 

Sapyga ^-punctata, F. 

Tompilus cinctelluSf Spin., and plumbeus, F. : ohalybeatus, Schiddte. — thi« 
species was not rare one sunny morning last autumn, on a small sandy hillock among 
clay cliffs at Walton-on-the-Naze, but was exceedingly active and difficult to capture ; 
Wesmaelif Thoms., and spissus, Schiddte. 

TriocnemisfuscttSf L., exaltatuSf F., and hgalinatuSf F. 

Ceropales maeulatut, F. — Angelica flowers, St. Osyth. 

AmmophUa sabulosa, L., luiaria, F. — coast-sands. 

Tackytes pectinipes, L. 

PcusalcBcus comigera. Shuck., and insignis, Y. d. L. 

Femphredon luguhrit, F., unicoloTf Latr., and lethifer, Shuck. 

Qorytes tm/staceus, L., and campestris, L. 

ffoplisus bicinctuSf Sossi. — of this rare and beautiful species I captured a 
male in 1882, and a female on August Ist, 1883. 

Mellinus arvensisj L. — very abundant at Walton-on-the-Naze, flying about 
eoltsfoot, and resting on the leaves ; I have not as yet met with it elsewhere ! 

Cerceris arenaria, L. — at raspberry flowers, &c. : b-fasciaia, Kossi — rare : 
labiata, F. — generally distributed, on yarrow-flowers, &c. : sabulosa, Fanz. — very 
rare : omataj F. — at thistle and other flowers, varies greatly in size. 

Trypoxylonfiguhttf L., and clavicerumf Lep. 

Crdbro leucostomaf L., podagricusy V. d. L., Wesmaeliy V. d. L., sigtiatuSj Fanz. 
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— of this inBect, of which only three or four other examples have occurred, I took a 
fine male in 1882, and a second in 1883, the latter from its hurrow in a post : 
cephaloteSf Panz., vagabundus, Fanz., cribrarius, L., voffuSj L., Kollari, Dhlb. — of 
this noTelty (see Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xix, p. 246, April, 1883) I have taken a nice 
series of both sexes on Angelica flowers : alhilahris, F. — on flowers of Anthemis 
cotula, &c. 

Entomognathut breviSf V. d. L. 

Oxybelus uniglumisj L. — not uncommon at Dovercourt on yarrow-flowers. 
Vespa crabro (not seen during the past two seasons), vulffaris, li., germaniea, 
F., rtt/5», L., and sylvestrisy Scop. 

Odynerus spinipeSf L., melanocephalua, G-mel., callosuty Thoms. (this was found as 
early as March 26th, 1883), 7?arjc^«m, L., pictus, Curt., trifasciatua, Oliv., antilopet 
Panz. — not uncommon at raspberry flowers ; parietinus, L., and sinutttugy F. 

Colletes succinctat L. — at flowers of Eryngium maritimumf common, hut local : 
Daviesana, Sm. — common at Anthemis cotula and Tanacetum vulgare flowers. 

Proaopis communis j Nyl., signata, Panz., hyalinata, Sm., confusa^ ^yl«) brevi' 
comiSf Nyl., and pictipes, Nyl. — this last very local species occurs in my garden, 
where its habit is to burrow into old posts. 

Spheoodes gibbus, L., pilifrons, Thoms., and ephippium, L. 
Halictus rubicundus, Chr., leucozonius, Schr., quadrinotatus, Kirh., cylindricuSf 
F., albipeSf Kirb., villosulus, Kirh., nitidiusculus, Kirb., punctatissimus, Schk., tumih 
lorumy L., minutissimuSf Kirb., Smeathmanellus, Kirb., and Morio, F. 

Andrena Hattorfiana, F. — two specimens only as yet, on Scabioaa arvensis 
flowers: eingulata, F.- -apparently rare and local, Nayland; albicans^ Kirb., and 
atricepSf Kirb., rosa^ Panz. — rare, Stanway : Trimmeranay Kirb., and var. spinigeray 
fulvay Schr., Clarkella, Kirb. — Nayland, St. Osyth, and Bentley (Suffolk) j a fine 
variety of the female occurred, with the pubescence on the ahdomen entirely fulvous 
instead of black: nigro-anea, Kirb. — common inland, swarming on the coast: 
Owgnana, Kirb., and its autumn brood bicolor : preecoXf Scop. — at sallow blossoms, 
Nayland, &c., also near Sudbury (Suffolk) : varians, Bossi, helvola, Ij., fucata, Sm., 
rare, St. Osyth, on hramble flowers : nigriceps, Kirh. — one specimen near Bentley 
(Suffolk) on ragwort in 1882, a fine series at Stanway on bramble flowers, July, 
1883 : denticulatay Kirb. — at thistle flowers, rare : fulvicrus, Kirb. — rare at present, 
Nayland : albicrus, Kirb. — this is one of the bees that burrow in trodden pathways ; 
the males may he seen flying close to the ground, upon which the tiny mounds of 
earth thrown up by the females may be easily discovered ; where these are quite 
fresh, the proprietor of the estahlishment may generally be found at home : chrysO' 
ceUsy Kirb., coitana, Kirb., labialisy Kirb., minutulay Kirb., nanay Kirb., dorsatay 
Kirb., and Afzeliellay Kirb. 

Dasypoda hirtipesy Latr. — at hawkweed flowers ; rare in 1883, not found pre- 
viously. 

Nomada solidaginisy Panz., succinctay Panz., altematay Kirh., rujtcomisy L. : 
borealisy Zett. — rare, about burrows of Andrena ClarJcella j Smith gives April 10th 
as an early date for this species ; I took it last year on April 8rd : Fcibricianay L., 
and ywrtja, Panz. 

Epeolus rujipesy Thoms. — rare, Stanway and Nayland : productus, Thoms. 
Melecta luctuosay Scop., and armatay Panz. 
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Codioxys rufeseensj Lep., elongcda^ Lep., and aeuminaiaf Njl. 

Megachile maritimaf Kirb. — ^Walton-on-the-Naze : Willuffhbiella, Kirb., ctr- 
cumcincta, Lep. — IN'ayland : lignUecaf Kirb. — at flowers of Qeranium pratense in my 
garden ; this plant does not occur here in the wild state ; also at flowers of ever- 
lasting pea, &c. : centuncularU, L. — very common in my garden. 

Anthidium manicatum, L. — at flowers of Ballota nigra, Qeranium pratense, 
and raspberry ; I have found Q. pratense a very attractive plant to bees generally, 
and especially to those belonging to the genera Ccdlioxys and Megachile, 

Stelis aferrima, Fanz. 

Chelostoma florisomne, Tj., and campanularum, Kirb. 

Osmia rufa, L. — common at Brassica flowers, also flying on sunny afternoons 
about the fronts of cottages, to which grape vines, &c., have been nailed : pilicomis, 
Sm. — of this rare species I met with two specimens in 1883 : ctsrulescens, L., and 
fttlviventris. 

Ettcera longicornis, L. — very abundant, especially at flowers of Ajuga reptans. 

Anthophora retusa, L. — Nayland, &c., rare : pilipes. Fab. — very abundant about 
sunny banks in the early spring ; the male was out last year on March 4th : furcata, 
Panz. — rare. 

Ceratitia cyanea, F. — Nayland, rare. 

PsUhyrus rupestris, F., vestalis, Fourc., Barhutellus, Kirb., campestris, Panz., 
and quadricolor, Lep. — the males of this genus seem much more abundant than the 
females ; a friend of mine last year brought me a " humble bees' nest," from which 
I bred a number of male rupestris, but the occupants of the very few female cells 
all died without emerging. 

Bomhus cognatus, Steph. — when collecting Coleoptera on the St. Osyth coast 
last year, I unwittingly disturbed a nest of this species, the proprietors of which 
came buzzing about my head in a very menacing manner, but having a good-sized 
net with me, I quickly made them all prisoners ; they were mostly males, and 
probably some of them had never flown before ; I tried to breed some females, but 
failed, probably I kept the cells too dry ; this is a common species here, especially 
towards the coast : muscorum, L. — excessively variable : Latreillellus, Kirb. — not 
common ; in 1882 I only obtained females, but last year. I found all the sexes : 
hortorum, L., and var. Harrisellus, Kirb., pratorum^ L., sylvarum, L., lapidarius, L., 
terrestris, L., and var, lucorum, Sm. 

Apis mellifica, L. 

Colchester : January 9th, 1884. 


Captures in North Uist and St. Kilda. — Last June I spent a few days in the 
island of North Uist, one of the Hebrides, and met with the following species : 

Lefidofteba : Sericoris littoralis, Bactra lanceolana, Qrapholita campoli' 
liana, Argyrolepia Baumanniana, Dicrorampha simpUciana, Bupaecilia angustana, 
Simaethis Fahriciana, Flutella craciferarum, Q-elechia tenebrosella. Tinea rusticella, 
Mianafasciuncu la, 

Nbubofteba and Obthofteba : Asynarchus canosus, Limnophilus extricatus 
&nd affinis, Lestes sponsa, Forficula auricularia. 
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Jjepidopiera in the Itle of Man in July. — At the end of July last I made a 
ten days' yisit to the Isle of Man, in the hope that in some of the unexplored parts, 
something fresh might possibly be turned up. I worked hard on the east, south, 
and west sides of the island, but yery little of interest could be found, and although 
no doubt the season was a bad one there as elsewhere, I was reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion, that at best the ground would probably be unprofitable to the 
licpidopterist. The four local species, Sesia philanthifortnit, Dianthcecia capaophilaj 

D. casiaj and Polia nigrodncta can of course always be relied on there at the right 
time, and I belicTe would eaeh be found in plenty all along the rocky parts of the 
coast, and this includes a great proportion of it ; but there seems to be little else to 
tempt one across, now that the red form of Cirrhadia xerampelina cannot at all be 
relied on. Dianthacia casta must be on the wing for a long time, as it was still in 
good condition, and not uncommon at the time of my visit. Other species taken or 
noticed included Argynnis Aglaia^ common on the cliffs and on uncultivated ground 
inland; Satyrus Semele And S. Janira ; Chortobiut pamphiluSf ahundsnt ; Bombyx 
rubif larvffi common ; Metrocampa margaritata ; Boarmia repandata^ abundant ; 
Gnophos obseuraia, very dark ; Pseudopterpna cytisaria, common ; Acidalia 
icutulata and A. biaetaia ; Larentia didymata, some of the males very dark, and 
of the females a curious variety ; JSmmelesia alchemillatay common ; E. albulataj 
Eupithecia venotata, larvsB in Silene mariiima ; E» subfulvata ; E. nanata ; 

E. absynthiata, very large ; E. pumilata ; Melantkia ocellata^ common ; Cidaria 
fulvatay common ; Eubolia tnensuraria, and E. palumbariaj both plentiful ; AnaitU 
plagiataf common ; Dianthacia capsophila, full-fed larvso abundant on Silene 
maritimaf the imago also on the wing ; Plusia chrysitisy very common ; Pyrautta 
ostrinalis ; Scopula luteaHs, common ; Scoparia ambigualis, common ; Cramhu* 
pascuellus ; C. perlellusy not uncommon ; C. geniculeus ; Homtsosoma nimbella ; 
Tortrix pyrastrana ; T. rosana, abundant ; Dictyopteryx HoUniana and B. 
Bergmanniana ; Aspis Udmanniana, common ; Sciaphila altemanaf S. perterana 
and 8. virgaureana ; Orapholitha trimaculana; Trycheris mediana ; Xanthotetia 
hamana; Pepilla Curtisella ; JDepressaria liturella ; D. heracliana, larvsB veiy 
abundant ; Argyresthia nitidella and A. albistriOf both common ; Oracilaria 
Swederellay abundant among oaks at Kamsey ; Coleophora lixellaf about thyme on 
the cliffs ; C. Tengstromella ; Elachista albifrontella ; Ptercphorus pterodactylut ; 
and P, microdactylusy beaten out of Eupatorium eannahinum. 

Among a number of species given to me unset by Mr. E. Birchall, and taken 
at different times by the lighthouse keeper on Douglas Head, were Charaat 
graminis; Agrotis lucernea ; Anchocelis lunosa; Dianthacia easiaj evidently a 
free visitor to the lights ; and Epunda lichenea^ also evidently not uncommon. — 
Gbo. T. Fobbitt, Huddersfield : January 4ith, 1884. 


William Buckler died at his residence, Lumley, Emsworth, Hants, on the 9th 
of January, of bronchitis (after a very short illness), aged 69. 

We make this announcement with unfeigned regret, which we know will be 
widely felt amongst our readers. 

A fuller notice of Mr. Buckler is in preparation for our next Number. 
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ON SOME GENERA OP THE SUB-FAMILY ANCROMEKINI (PLATT- 
NINI, HORN) FROM THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

BY D. SHiLSP, M.B. 

The Hawaiian members of this group show a great variety of 
appearance, and must form several genera, which may be defined as 
below : — 

Metbomenus {n, g,). 

This genus comprises the larger number of the Hawaiian species 
hitherto placed in Anchomenus, Colpodes, and Dyscolus, from which 
it is distinguished by the total absence of systematic setsB on the 
pronotum. The elytra are margined at the base, and the scutellum 
penetrates backwards between the margins, the fourth joint of the 
tarsi may be either conspicuously bilobed or only slightly emarginate ; 
the mesothoracic epimera are short externally. The rather numerous 
species agree satisfactorily in these characters, with the exception of 
Anchomenus mysticus, Blackb., which has the scutellum smaller, and 
scarcely penetrating between the basal margins of the elytra : this 
species may, perhaps, be entitled to generic isolation, but the material 
at my disposal does not enable me satisfactorily to examine into this. 

COLPODISCUS («. g.). 

Elytra margined at base, scutellum scarcely penetrating between 
the basal margins ; pronotum furnished with a single systematic seta, 
placed close to the hind angle, mesothoracic epimera considerably pro- 
longed externally ; anterior and middle tarsi bilobed, posterior either 
bilobed {A. lucipetens, Blackb.) or slightly emarginate (JDyscolus tan- 
talmy Blackb.). The existence of the thoracic seta in conjuction with 
the scutellar structure, justifies the formation of this genus, though the 
two species forming it are very discordant in appearance. 

Babtpbisttjs {n, g.). 

Stature large and robust, the after-body large and heavy ; elytra 
margined at the base, scutellum dividing the margins ; pronotum with 
a single systematic seta placed some little distance in front of the 
hind margin ; mesothoracic epimera much prolonged externally ; all 
the tarsi with the fourth joint emarginate, but not bilobed. The three 
species of this genus form a sufficiently natural group ; one of them, 
Anchomenus Sharpi, Blackb., forms, perhaps, the nearest approach ^ of 
the Hawaiian Garahidce to the great genera Anchomenus and Colpodes^ 
from which it differs by the absence of the anterior systematic seta on 
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the pronotum, by the mesothoracic epimera prolonged externally, and 
by the condition of the tarsi, which may be considered as intermediate 
between those of Anchomenus and Colpodes. 

Blackbtjenia, Sharp. 

The curious insect for which I proposed this generic name, is a 

very distinct genus : there is no pronotal seta ; the basal margin of 

the elytra is very peculiar, being towards the middle sloped backwards, 

the scutellum is quite small, nearly concealed, and the mesothoracic 

epimera are a good deal prolonged externally. These characters are 

supplementary to those I mentioned when describing the genus 

originally. 

DisENOCHUs, Blackb. 

This genus was correctly referred by Mr. Blackburn to the An- 
chomenini, and Karsch was in error in treating the species known to 
him as a Promecoderus, which is a genus of Broscini, The mistake of 
the German savant was, however, a pardonable one, as Disenochm kas 
much the appearance and characters of the Broscini, the mesothorax 
being pedunculate or sub-pedunculate, and the elytra unmargined at 
the base, and the scutellum placed entirely on the mesothoracic peduncle. 
There are two systematic setsB on the pronotum, one in front of the 
middle and one a little in front of the hind margin ; the two orbital 
setffl occupy the usual positions. 

Ateachtckemis, Blackb. 

This represents another most interesting insect, which I haye 
been able to study only by a single example, which was deprived of 
tarsi, antennae and palpi on its journey to me. Though located by 
both Blackburn and Karsch in the HarpalidcB, yet its true relationship 
is, I believe, with the Hawaiian aberrant Anchomenini. There are two 
orbital setae, the posterior being placed far from the eye, owing to the 
reduction of the magnitude of this organ. The pronotal setae I can- 
not speak of, owing to the condition of my specimen, but probably 
there is a single one (which, like those of the head, may be very feeble) 
near the hind angle ; the elytra, though possessing rather prominent 
shoulders, are not margined at the base, and the scutellum is placed 
entirely on the thoracic peduncle ; the elytra are remarkably free 
from sinuation behind, and closely adapted to the hind-body. These 
characters are (since the importance of the orbital setae in the classi- 
fication of the GarahidcB has been demonstrated) consistent only with 
the location of their possessor in the Anchomenini, though it must be 
admitted that the general facies is an approximation (but only an 
approximation) to that of the Dapti group of the sub-family Sarpalini. 
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Cyclothobax, Motsch. 

This genus is well distinguished from Olisthopus by the untruncate 
apices of the elytra, a character of interest, inasmuch as Olisthopus 
appears to form a transition to the " truncatipenne " series of Cara- 
hidcB, It is much less easy to point out good characters to distinguish 
the genus technically from Anchomenus, but the insects of these two 
genera are so distinct in facies and stature, that no doubt good char- 
acters will ultimately be found to distinguish them. So far as the 
Hawaiian fauna is concerned, Cyclotliorax is distinguished by the pre- 
sence of two setae on the thorax, one in front of the middle, the other 
on the hind angle itself (apparently very slightly attached, and, in 
dried specimens, most frequently removed) ; it thus approaches 
Disenochus, from which it is distinguished by the less pedunculate 
mesothorax, and by the scutellum not being confined to the peduncle, 
and by the margined base of the elytra. 

Those interested in the genera of Hawaiian Carabida should con- 
sult, in addition to the above remarks, some observations by Mr. 
Blackburn, in Ent. Mo. Mag., xvi, pp. 105 — 107. 

Thornhill, Dumfrieshire : 

February 2nd, 1884 


ON THE EUROPEAN SPECIES OF LEPIDOPTEEA WITH APTEROUS 

OR SUBAPTEROUS FEMALES. 

BY B. C. B. JOBDAN, M.D. 

Apterous species occur in all Orders of insects, but in Lepidoptera 
wingless examples seem confined to the female sex ; none of these are 
met with in the Bhopalocera, the first group are the Heterogymda^ 
placed in Staudinger's list next to the Zyg<snid(B ; there is only one 
genus in the family, and it contains two species, Heterogynis penella 
and Heterogynis paradoxa. These are insects of warmth and summer 
time, the males dusky, with semi-transparent wings, the females 
entirely apterous. Nextly in order, follows the remarkable genus 
Ocnogyna, the species of which may be almost defined to be Spiloso- 
mata with sub-apterous females, they are ten in number, and inhabit 
Southern Europe, North Africa, and Asia Minor ; Ocnogyna Corsica 
has almost the colour and appearance of a small tiger-moth. 

Hepialus pyrenaicus forms an exceptional instance in the genus 
to which it belongs, the wings of the female being only rudimentary. 

The whole family of the Fsychida, with at least seventy species, 
all have perfectly apterous females ; following these come the 
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Liparida, and amongst them, firstly, the dusky Penthophora wtorio, with 
its half-winged mate, and then the more brightly coloured Orgyia* 
two species of which are British ; in this genus, as is well known, the 
females have only the bare rudiments of wings. 

Mr. Stainton kindly reminds me of one Noctua amongst our 
European list, with an apterous female, TTIocMcbtm hirta, of which 
G-uen^ says, " La f emelle a des ailes reduites a de petits moignons 
tres courts, comme celles des Hi/hernia,'' The female is figured by 
Milliere, in his Icones (livr. 6, pi. 4). 

In the Geometridm apterous females become comparatively com- 
mon : thus following the order of Staudinger's list, there is, firstly, the 
^enus Sihemia (7 speciesf), then Anisopteryx (2 species), JPhigalia 
pedaria (pilosaria), Ghondrosoma Jidttciaria, and the first section (in- 
cluding 9 species) of the genus Biston, nextly, the last sub-section of 
the genus Ghiopkos, namely, Gnophos Zelleraria, G. Andereggaria, Q. 
ccBliharia, and G, operaria, have all sub-apterous females, and so also 
have two genera allied to Psodos^ Pggmcena fusca, and JSgea pravata ; 
the two Cheimatohia, and, to the best of my belief, the rare Malacodei 
regelaria, close the list of Geometra, In this group the reason for the 
absence of wings is more evident than in former insects, many are 
winter moths, and this absence may make them less conspicuous, yet 
it may be fairly doubted if the sharp eye of a titmouse would easily 
pass over a female Cheimatohia, or even a female Exapate gelaiella ; 
others, as the Gnaphoi and Psodoi are inhabitants of mountain sum- 
mits, which seems in part to account for it, yet it has happened to me 
on the same day to find Pygm<sna fusca on the Riff el, and going higher 
to meet with the winged Gnophos dilucidaria near the top of the 
Gorner-Gr^t. 

Amongst the PyralidcBj Acentropus niveus has the femalej (in 
part) with rudimentary wings, and it is easy to see that these might 
much embarrass a moth which lays its eggs under water. 

In the Tortrices, as usually classified by English authors, there 
would be no species with apterous or sub-apterous females ; but Wocke 
places Oxypteron impar and Exapate gelatella next to the genus 
CheimatopJiila in this group, separating them, therefore, widely from 
Dasystoma and Chimahacche, which are retained in the Tineida, next 
to the GelechidcB ; these, like many of the wingless Geometra, are 

* See a hig^y interesting paper by Mr. Stainton on the graduated helplessness of these 
"lazy house-wives," published in the Joiimal of the Linnean Society, Zoology, vol. vi, pp. 156— 
164 : " On the abnormal habits of some females of the genus Orgyia. 

t I believe the $ of Hibernia Ankeraria is unknown. 

t See a very interesting account of the habits of this species in Vol. rli, Ent. Mo. Mag., p. 
257. 
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winter insects. The Talaporida close our short summary ; in these 
are found the Solenohia, which, speaking physiologically, are certainly 
the most interesting of all our Lepidoptera* 

A glance at these varied conditions of apterous life in the Lepi- 
doptera teaches us how little is yet known of cause and effect in 
nature, amongst them are some summer moths flying in broad daylight 
others are night-flying insects of the frost and the winter, there are 
some living on the mountain tops, others in the warmth and shelter of 
the woods, in some, as in Orgyia^ the nearly allied genera have the 
sexes differing materially from each other in their structure, in others, 
as in JBiston, the difference is but small ; one feature only seems com- 
mon to the whole group, and even here, too positive an assertion must 
not be made, since Chimahacche, at least, has a small sucker; this 
common character is that the digestive organs are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the females are, therefore, little else than living ovisacs. 

From the wide diffusiou of these " ocnai gunaikes " over distant 
regions of the world, it may be predicted that they are very ancient 
types, and though the testimony of the rocks is against me, it may be 
allowed to indulge in the hypothesis that the archaic form of Lepidop- 
terous life was almost a land Trickopteron, and that the cases of these 
early Fsy chides may yet be found in the fossil state. 

The following list of apterous Lepidoptera belonging to the Euro- 
pean fauna may conclude this summary : 

HETEROaYNID^. 


Hetesogynis 
ARCTIAD^. 

OCNOGTNA 

HEPIALID^. 
Sepialus pyrenaictut 

PSYCHID^. 

LIPARID^. 
Fbnthofhosa 
Obgyia 

XTloehUBna hirta 

GEOMETRY. 

HiBBBNIA 
AiriSOPTBBTX 


Fhigalia 

Chondbosoha 

BiSTON (pan, i. e.) 
S. hispidarius 
B, lanarius 
JB, pomonariuM 
JS. lappofMrius 
JS. Uquidcuriurf 
B. incUariuM 
B. zonaritu 
B. alpinus 
B. grcBcariiu 

Gnofhos (pars, i. e.) 
Q-, Zelleraria 
Q-» Andereggaria 


G. ccBlibaria 
G, operaria 

PraMJSNA 

Egea 

Malacodbs 

Chbihatobia 

PYRALIDis. 
Acentropus niveu* 

TORTRICID^. 
oxyptebok 
Exapate 

TINEID^. 
Dasystoma 
Chimabacohb 

TAL^PORID^. 


105, Harbome Street, Edgbaston : 
January ISth, 1884. 


* It is strange that no real advance has been made in the life-history of this genus since the 
publication of Von Siebold'a work on true ParthenogenesiB, translated by Mr. Dallas in 1857. 
t liquidariM ^ unknown. 
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Entomological Collecting on a voyage in the Pacific (continued from page 96^. — 
We arriTed in Papetoai Bay (Eimeo) on the morning of May 9tli, and on the 
following day we steamed over to Tahiti and anchored in Papiete Harbour. Eight 
days were spent here, in coaling ship and giving leave to the crew, and I was able 
to make two excursions to the mountains, besides sundry shorter walks aboat 
Papiete. On one occasion, I reached the hill-fort of Fautaua (famous in the history 
of Tahiti, as the spot where the natives made their last stand against the French in 
1845), which is most picturesquely situated at a height of 2500 feet above the sea. 
Close by is the principal waterfall in the island, a considerable stream falling over 
a grand precipice of columnar lava 700 feet high, the surrounding scenery being of 
the most magnificent description. No new butterflies turned up, but both at Eimeo 
and Tahiti, I got several moths which I had not previously taken. Specimens of 
Chcerocampa JSrotus and Sphinx convolvuliy usually much rubbed, were occasionally 
brought to me, and the larva of the latter hawk-moth again occurred, on several 
species of Convolvulus. A very delicate-looking green Chcerocampa larva, found not 
rarely on the Taro, the " Nono " {Morinda citrtfolia^ a common wild fruit) and 
especially on the " Ap^" {Arum costatufn, a gigantic species with an esculent root) 
produced, to my surprise, our rare British C. CeleriOj and I reared a beautiful 
series : the oblique stripe on the fore-wings being much more silvery than in any 
examples I have seen in English collections. The larva of Macroglossa sp. also 
occurred on the " Nono : " it is very similar in appearance to that of our own 
humming-bird moth. Several Geometrce, apparently related to JSoarmia, &c., 
occurred sparingly in the forest, and two very interesting moths were obtained in 
plenty, by beating the foliage of the Hibiscus tiliaceus. One (of which I had 
previously found a single specimen in Nuka Hiva) is a satiny-white insect, in size, 
make, and general aspect almost a fac-simile of Liparis salicis : and not until I had 
reared it from a long green " half-looper " caterpillar, did I find out that it is really 
a Quadrifid Noctua. The other is a very pretty delicate green moth, reminding one 
strongly of Oeometra smaragdaria : this I bred from a curious long thin reddish- 
green larva, very closely imitating the midrib of the guava leaf on which it feeds. 
A Heliothis (I think H. assulta, Q-n.) which occurred rarely in weedy places, was 
somewhat like a pale S. marginata : I found the remains of Ophideres sp. near the 
fort of Fautaua, where a brilliant little Pyralid, black, vnth large fiery-red spots, 
was common, flying among ferns in the sunshine. 

On May 19th we finally left Tahiti, and reached Pitcaim Island early on the 
morning of June 1st. The aspect of this famous little island (which is only two and 
a quarter miles long, by less than one mile wide) is extremely picturesque and 
striking. Steep, rugged hills, covered with forest in most parts, and attaining an 
elevation of 1000 feet, terminate in an iron-bound coast of black trachytic rock, on 
which a tremendous surf is always breaking, and, to all appearance, landing in a 
boat is nowhere possible. The ship was, however, soon boarded by some of the 
islanders in a fine whale-boat, in which several of the officers, including myself, 
shortly afterwards went on shore. The boat, managed with wonderful dexterity, 
was pulled through the furious breakers without shipping a pint of water, and was 
hauled up on a very small strip of sandy beach, almost the only landing-place in 
the island. The people welcomed us heartily, and were evidently greatly pleased to 
see us, the visit of a British man-of-war being one of the principal events in their 
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sedaded life. There are now 103 persons on the island, all, with very few 
exceptions, descendants of the mutineers of the " Bounty : " they live in a neat 
little village of about twenty houses, with a small church and school-house, very 
prettily situated on a wooded blufF about 300 feet above the sea. Nearly all 
tropical, and many European fruits thrive here to perfection, and a good deal of 
arrowroot and sweet potatoes is grown : the native vegetation is very luxuriant, 
much resembling, in general charao>ter, that of Tahiti. No butterfly is apparently 
foand on the island, and I saw only a few common Tahitian moths : but I found, for 
the first time, the large yellow-striped green larva of Choerocampa Erotus on the 
"Nono" plant, and a good many, living pupsB of Sphinx convolvuli (equal in size 
to English specimens) were brought to me, having been found in the patches of 
sweet potatoes, of which a supply was then being dug up for the ship. Four species 
of Coleoptera (a Tomicus ? two Cossonid weevils, and a Rhizophagoid ?) occurred 
rarely, and I got a number of a pretty land-shell (Helix sp.J on the foliage of the 
screw-pine (PandanusJ^ and Dracana terminalit. 

We remained off the island under steam until the afternoon of the 2nd, and 
having supplied the inhabitants with some clothing materials, soap, &c., and received 
in return a good quantity of coco-nut«, oranges, and sweet potatoes, with a few 
goats and pigs, we took our departure for the coast of Chile. On the following 
day, at noon, we were close to the uninhabited Elizabeth or Henderson Island, 
round which we steamed, firing guns at intervals to attract the attention of any 
people unfortunate enough to be shipwrecked thereon, but we met with no response. 
This island is a most singular formation, being an ancient coral reef upheaved to a 
height of about 80 feet : the shores in most parts consist of perpendicular or even 
overhanging cliffs, honeycombed by the surf into innumerable holes and caverns. 
There are one or two sandy beaches, on which landing appears to be practicable, but 
no attempt was made to do so : the top of the island is level, and covered with 
dense low bushes and small trees, among which we could only recognise the 
Pandantts. 

After leaving Fitcaim Island, the weather was fine and warm for about a week, 
after which we encountered such a series of fierce north-easterly gales, alternating 
with brief intervals of calm weather, with a most uncomfortable amount of swell, 
that we were all very glad to make the coast of Chile on the morning of June 30th, 
and to find ourselves safely at anchor in Coquimbo Bay on the same evening. 

The " Kingfisher " remained at Coquimbo, almost without intermission, from 
June 30th until October 18th. During July and August (winter months) the 
weather was nearly always dull, cloudy, and hazy, often very cool, and with only an 
occasional fine day ; and insects were exceedingly scarce. The country was, 
however, more verdant and attractive in appearance than I had ever seen it before, 
and wild flowers were exceedingly abundant and beautiful — wide stretches of what 
at other times of the year are nothing but bare loose sand, being completely 
carpeted for a few weeks only, with handsome LiliacecBf &o. Almost the only 
butterfly to be seen was Papilio ArchidamaSf which was as usual common, and the 
specimens exceedingly fine and fresh, the dull weather preventing it from flying 
much. There appears to be a succession of broods of this beautiful insect through - 
oat the year, and larvsei, pupae, and images may be found together at almost any 
time. Stray worn specimens of Pyrameis Carye^ Terias chilensisy and Pieris 
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Blanchardi and Autodic€f ocoasionally were met with. At the end of Augnst, the 
fields suddenly became alive with the beautiful little Colias minuseuloy Butler, both 
sexes being equally plentiful, and I secured a lovely series. Argynni* Cyiherit, 
Drury (previously taken by me at Sandy Point in the Straits of Magellan, and 
sparingly at Valparaiso) became common a few days later, in rocky places at the 
foot of the hills, and with it two or three species of " Skippers," of which Pamphila 
fatcwlata^ Blanch., was at once the prettiest and the most abundant ; also two fine 
SatyridcB in October. 

Several Bombyces also turned up in the larva state, the most remarkable of these 
being Ormiseodet erinitaj Blanchard. The larva of this moth — a large, heavy-bodied 
insect, bearing a superficial resemblance to the $ of JSndromis versicolor — was ex- 
ceedingly plentiful on the so-called " pepper-tree " (Schinus molle), and, even more 
so on that abundant weed the " Quilo " (MuhlenhecJcia injucunda) . It looks somewhat 
like an exaggerated Vanessa larva, being, when full-grown, nearly four inches in length, 
of a general dark brown colour, with the incisions between the segments dull orange, 
and each segment bearing six long branched spines. The slender tips of these, as well 
as the short whitish hairs with which the body is clothed, sting, when touched, more 
severely than a nettle, and I have suffered a good deal through incautiously handling 
these well-protected caterpillars. The larvsB of many other Chilian Bombyces appear 
to possess this property of urtication, in a greater or less degree. From a green larva, 
found commonly feeding on Aristolochia chilensis and other plants, and very closely 
resembling that of our P. gammas I reared a very fine series of a handsome Plusia 
not unlike that species in general aspect and markings, but varying in ground-colour 
from silvery-grey like interrogaUoniSy to golden -brown almost as rich as hrctctea. 
Heliothis armiger was very common flying by day in rocky places, and several species 
of Agrotis, A. saucia among them, were to be found with their larvae — not to mention 
plenty of scorpions — by turning over stones. The pretty yellow-flowered Leguminous 
shrab, known in Chil4 as the " Flor del Mayo " (Cassia Candolieana) was, in many 
places completely stripped of its leaves by the handsome " half-looper " larva of 
Alamis polioides, Guen^e (a rather large, obscure-looking grey-brown quadrifid 
Noctua)j the pupa of which, enclosed in a slight cocoon and covered with a white 
mealy powder, was often to be found attached to the under-side of stones in the 
neighbourhood of the plant. A good many Geometra (among them one or two 
handsome £!nnomid€B, a very fine Lohophora ?, &c.) were obtained, the majority of 
them at rest on Cactus stems, securely hidden among the formidable spines, whence 
they could only be dislodged by punching the plants with the point of a thick stick. 
This method of collecting yielded, in addition, a considerable variety of Tor^WcM and 
TinecSf several species of Pterophori^ &c. 

Coleoptera were not at first very plentiful, but directly the warm weather set in 
at the end of September, enormous numbers of two species of large, white-striped, 
black Heteromerous beetles (Nyctelia Luczoti, I think, being the more plentiful of 
the two) made their appearance. In some hot, sandy places, these creatures might 
have been collected literally by bushels. Several other less conspicious species of this 
group were almost equally plentiful, and a good sized black Calosoma was not rare on 
the wing, and crawling on the sand in a railway cutting. A handsome bronzy 
Buprextis occurred occasionally on a fine-leaved Leguminous shrub, and the flowers 
of the Cacti harboured several small hairy beetles allied to Dasytes, &c,, in great 
numbers. 
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The ship left Coqnimbo on September 28th, arriTing at Valparaiso on the evening 
of the following day, and remained there until October Sth. The weather through- 
out our stay was fine (though there had been torrents of rain just before our arrival), 
and I enjoyed several very pleasant rambles over the steep, bush-covered hills on the 
lower slopes of which the town is partly built. These hills attain an elevation of 
1200 to 1500 feet, and on them I found insects in greater plenty, or at any rate in 
greater variety, than at Coquimbo. Here I took the recently described and very 
pretty SatyrldcB, Neosatyrtts molaceus and oehreivittatut, Butler, not uncommonly 
among the tall " Colign^ " or arborescent grass, over which the littlei blackish-brown 
y, cmbiorixi Wallgr., was often to be seen flitting quietly, making me think of our 
Hrebia JEpiphron, Q-eometra were fairly well represented, especially in the deep 
"quebradas " or ravines, where the vegetation is much more luxuriant than on the 
open hill-sides, and I obtained a good many species new to me. I had a day at El 
Salto, some eight miles by rail from Valparaiso, and was much pleased to add to my 
collection, among other things, the large and delicate cream-coloured Fierid, Melio' 
chroma leucothea, Ghiy, which was apparently just coming out of pupa, and not rare, 
though very difficult to catch. 

On October 18th we again left Coquimbo, this time for our old location at Callao, 
where we arrived on the 25th. During the remainder of this month, and throughout 
November, insects were veiy scarce, and, indeed, are not much more plentiful now ; 
in marked contrast to the swarms of such common butterflies as A^raulU vanilleB, 
JPieris sp., DanaU ArchippuSy Junonia Lavinia, Anartia jatropha, &c., which enliven 
the damp meadows and lucerne fields from February to June. Almost the only insect 
worthy of mention I have obtained is Papilio Feson, of which a few larvfB have again 
turned up. Here I may correct a mistake I have made as to the food-plant of this 
fine species (Ent. Mb. Mag., Yol. xix, p. 53), which is not, as there stated, the 
common parsnip, but an allied plant, Arracacha escul^nta, a native of the higher 
regions of the Andes, and grown in small quantities abont Lima and Callao. It 
closely resembles parsnip in the general aspect and properties of its foliage, but the 
root is altogether larger and more tuberous in growth. LarvsB of two or three species 
of Halesidota (a genus allied to Arctia, &c.) are not uncommon on various plants, 
one being remarkable for its dense clothing of pure white hair, which assumes a de- 
licate canary-yellow tint just before the larva spins up. The resulting moth is a very 
pretty little pale ochreous species, with darker pencillings. The Indian com is here 
very subject to the attacks of the larva of a dull-looking species of A^rotis ?, which 
eats out the soft central shoot of nearly every young plant, and causes great damage 
to the crop. A few Oeometra, and many species of small Fyrales, are to be obtained 
by beating : but with the exception of the large homed Qolofay which flies at dusk 
over the tops of the low willow trees on the plain, scarcely a beetle is to be obtained 
at Callao, at this time of the year.— J. J. Walkbb, H.M.S. "Kingfisher." 


Agathidium rhinoceros near Colinton. — In November I had the good fortune to 
take, near Colinton, a few specimens of Agathidium rhinoceros^ Sharp. It is a very 
local species. I only took it on a patch about twenty yards square. I searched 
the whole wood carefully, and only found it on the one spot. — Alfbed Beaxtmont, 
Low Valleyfield House, Culross : January 25M, 1884. 


y 
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Coeeinella lahilis in the Hcutings district. — ^I am pleased to reooTcl this species 
from this locality. On May 15th last year I saw a good many of what I took to be 
at the time large-spotted 7 -punctata j so only saved a single specimen, which has 
turned out to be the above species. The locality was the Wood at Q-uestling, where 
I worked the nests of JFormica rufa. — E. P. Collett, 76, Islip Street, Kentish 
Town : February 18th, 1884. 

OhservationsonLepidoptera at Cambridge. — Lepidopteea— NoCTU^ifi : insects 
of this group (^d it may be said of all others too), were much less abundant last 
year than usual. I usually find the Sphingida tolerably plentiful, but in 1883 
Smerinthus ocellatus, 8. populij 8. tilice, Acherontia AtropoSt 8pMn» convolvuli, 8. 
Ugustri, ChoBrocampa elpenor and C. porcellus occurred but sparingly. Maeroglossa 
stellataruniy M. homhyliformis, and Sesia tipuUformiSy were, as far as my observation 
went, very scanty in numbers ; whilst Sesia formicoBformiSf 8. hentheciformis and S. 
apiformis I did not meet with at all. 

Cossus ligniperda larvsB were plentiful in 1881 and 1882, and I reared several bj 
putting them under an aquarium-vase together with pieces of willow bark and chips 
of wood, and tying the glass firmly down to a piece of slate. They spun cocoons at 
the end of the autumn, and remained in them during the winter. One or two oblig- 
ingly ^pun up close to the glass, so I was enabled to observe them, and noticed that 
they were still in the larval state. They came out of their cocoons as spring 
approached, and crawled about the vase for a few weeks and, I presume, resumed 
feeding. They then one by one, either went back into their old cocoons, which they 
strengthened with tiny chips of wood interwoven into the substance of the exterior, 
or they constructed fresh and stronger ones ; I am not quite sure which, as I dis- 
arranged them a good deal by putting in fresh willow bark,but^I am of opinion they 
constructed new cocoons, and in these they underwent their pupal changes— the 
images «oming out in June. 

Zeuzera ossculi : I also met with several larvsB of the wood-leopard the year 
before last, but failed, unfortunately, to rear any of them. 

Of the rest of the Noclurni 1 have little to say, I can merely enumerate such 
species as are generally distributed and common everywhere, with the remark that 
each and all were less abundant than usual last year. 

Geombtbiita : the Qeometrina were, as regards some species, fairly plentiful, 
Ahrama^ grossulariata, for instance, was in great numbers even for that, often too, com- 
mon moth. The principal species I have seen here are, in addition to commoner ones, 
Selenia illunaria^ Crocallis elinguaria, Phigalia pilosaria, Amphydasis hetvlanaj 
Hemerophila ahruptaria and Hypsipetes elutata, 

NocTUiNA — Acronycta acerisy I always find in some abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Downing College, although, strange to say, I never see it in any other 
part of the town, bat it was much less common last year, as far as my observation 
went, and the same may be said of A, ligustri and A. rumids. 1881 was a grand year 
for the latter species, I have never seen it so plentiful. The only other Noetua I 
particularly noticed last year were Miana furunculay Caradrina hlanda, Agrotis pida^ 
Ifoctua C-nigrum (pretty plentiful in September) and Plusia chrysitis. 

Of the remaining groups I have nothing noteworthy to record, and, all things 
together, 1883 was a very unsatisfactory year to me. I hope I may do better this.— 
Albebt H. Watbbs, Mill Road, Cambridge : February, 1884. 
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Rare Lepidaptera in Pembrokeshire. — One evening in July, 1881, I thrice saw 
Triphana subseqiia at sugar. The first appearance was a sight and nothing more j 
the second gave me time to attempt a capture — and fail j the third resulted fatally 
for the insect, but gave me a splendid example for my cabinet. In the same lo- 
cality were taken at sugar Agrotis agathinat Aplecta advena, Gryptobldbes histrigaf 
Rhodoph(Ba tumidella; and, as previously recorded, a single specimen of Polia 
nigrodncta. Agrotis hicemea appeared not infrequently flying in its usual reckless 
manner over and under some very rough shingle hehw high water-mark, Minoa 
euphorhiata was taken rarely in the woods, and one specimen of Emmelesia 
unifasdata appeared at light. A worn $ AnticUa ruhidata gave me a few eggs 
which resulted in fine varieties of the perfect insect, the ground-colour being darker 
than the ordinary type, and of a rich olive hue, such as we get in Pembrokeshire 
specimens of Triphcena fimbria, — G-bobgb J. Heabdbb, Job's Well, Carmarthen ; 
February Sth, 1884. 

Sphinx convolvuU at Carmarthen. — One evening at dusk last September, one 
of my boys noticed a large noisy moth hovering over a bed of Petunias. He 
procured a net from the house and captured it, but it escaped immediately, only, 
however, to return boldly to the flower-bed to be once more captured, and this 
time properly secured ; it proved to be a worn specimen of Sphinx convolvuU. — Id. 

Emergence of both parasite and moth from the same larva. — A larva of Dicranura 
fwrcula when being full fed, showed symptoms of serious internal disease, which was 
not relieved by the appearance of the pupa case of an ichneumon projecting 
through the skin of the larva. The projecting portion of the pupa-case was crushed 
between forcep blades, and thus allowed to remain in situ. The larva afterwards 
made a well formed cocoon, from which, in due time, emerged an imago, with the 
left hind-wing somewhat crippled, but otherwise a perfect insect. — Id. 

Is Hesperia Actceon double brooded ?— A visit to Lulworth Cove during the first 
week in July, produced this butterfly in fair numbers. They had then evidently 
been out for some time, so the larger number of specimens taken were in a very 
dilapidated condition, and no fresh specimen was seen. — Id. 

Botys urticata in February : a problem for solution. — This evening my attention 
was called to a " large " moth (in contradistinction to a " clothes moth ") said to be 
flying about the kitchen. Not unnaturally I expected to see one of the HyhernuB ; 
or a precocious Taniocampa j or possibly one of the hibernating species roused into 
activity by the heat of the kitchen fire, and the spring-like weather recently ex- 
perienced. My astonishment was very great when I saw a Botys urticata evidently 
recently emerged (" scarcely dry ") and in good condition. The larva of this insect 
is suppose to hibernate. Why, therefore, this abnormal appearance of the imago 
and under such conditions ? But, putting aside the origin of the larva that pro- 
duced this moth — why did the latter appear this evening P Was it a specimen that 
should have developed last summer ; or was it the result of a " second brood " 
larva ? There are some of the ordinary dried (now very much dried) culinary herbs 
in the kitchen, but they could hardly be suspected of harbouring Botys urticata in 
any shape. — B. McLachlan, Lewisham : February \hthj 1884. 
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Bigamy in Flatypteryx hamula.^On the 28th of August, 1883, 1 bred a male 
and a female imago, who paired the same erening. On the 29th of the same month 
a fresh female had emerged. Finding that the pair of the 28th had separated, 
on the eyening of the 80th I placed the male of the 28th with the yirgin female 
of the 29th. These paired within two hours ; and, on the 31st of August and 
1st of September, both females deposited their ova on the sides of their muslin 
cages. After a lapse of fifteen days both broods hatched off satis&ctorily, the 
teeond brood about three or four hours earlier than the first brood. I carefullj 
marked both bags containing the ova for the purpose of observation and identificar 
tion. — Habold Abcheb, The Close, Ely : January, 1884. 

Description of the larva of Pterophorus zophodactylus, Dwp., = Jjoewii, ZeU. — 
In the middle of August last Mr. Thomas Parmiter, of Cattistock, Dorchester, 
kindly sent me a nice supply of full-grown larvss and pupss of this species. The 
larva is slightly less than half an inch in length, and of proportionate bulk ; head 
much smaller than the second segment, the lobes rounded and polished ; body cy- 
lindrical and uniform, tapering a little posteriorly; segmental divisions fairly 
defined, and a tuft of several short hairs springs from each of the indistinct tubercles. 
In colour there are two extreme varieties, and the larva varies between these forma. 
Yar. 1 has the ground colour a delicate pale green, strongly tinged indeed with 
yellow ; head pale yellowish-green, the mandibles and ocelli brown ; medio-dorsal 
stripe dark green or purple in different specimens ; sub-dorsal stripes yellow, and 
there are two other fine but very faint yellow lines, one above and the other below 
the spiracles ; segmental divisions also yellow ; spiracles black, very narrowly en- 
circled with white. Ventral surface, legs and prolegs uniformly pale yellowish-green. 

Var. 2 has the ground-colour brownish-yellow; head also brownish-yellow, 
freckled with brown ; medio-dorsal stripe broad bright purple ; sub-dorsal stripea 
also broad, but of a much less distinct dull pale purple, and having a fine white line 
running through them ; a narrow purple line, edged above with white, extends along 
the spiracular region. Ventral surface, legs and prolegs uniformly pale yellowish- 
brown. Feeds on the flowers of Erythrcta centaurea. 

The pupa is slender, and nearly (if not quite) as long as the full-grown larva ; it 
is of almost uniform width, the last two segments only tapering to the anal point. 
It is glossy and cylindrical, but there is a depression on the thorax and front ab- 
dominal segments ; the snout and top of the thorax are prominently and sharply 
defined ; the leg-cases extend a long distance down the front of the abdomen, but 
before the end, become detached from it. The ground-colour is yellow, but is almost 
hid with a deep pink, which is suffused all over the surface, and almost forms a stripe 
f^^Li • **^ through the abdominal segments j wing- and leg-cases dingy olive, 
toiged with pink. All the imagos (a fine series) emerged from August 23rd to Sep- 
tember lBt.-GBo. T. PoEBiTT, Huddersfield : February bth, 1884. 

this s ^1^ f^^ata ( ^ ), and its parasite, Mesoleius »epulehralis—l have a ^ of 
The ic^eu ^^ ^^' ^' -^^^S**^' ^^ * ^*^* ^^®^ ^" *^® ^®^ Forest in 1879. 

Holm, new tn'^Tj • •'^ ^^ ^'' Osborne from Zarcea arc Mesoleius sepulehralis, 
having the fae ^'^ '^ * ^ believe the ^ is undescribed ; it differs from the ? in 
ring of hind tib' ^^^^ -^"^ middle coxae, and trochanters, tibisB and tarsi, and basal 
BBiBoirAv xr *! ^^^^y in other respects the sexes are very much alike. — John B. 
' ^or^ch : February mh, 1884. 
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Halictut brefficepfy S. Saund,, and H. brevieomis, SehenoJc. — In my Synopsis of 
British Hymenoptera (Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1882, pp. 218 and 221) I described 
two species of Halictus under the names hrevicomUy Schenck, and hreviceps, E. 
Saund. I regret that I must now withdraw the hrevieomis of my Synopsis from our 
list, as its exponents are, I believe, referable to the S of hrevicepsy E. S., and not to 
the true brevicornist Schenck. 

When I described brevicornis I had only seen two ^ specimens from the 
country, and on comparing them with a ^ brevicornis received from C. Bitsema, I 
was satisfied of their identity. I therefore described the species as British, charac- 
terizing the $ from a Dutch specimen. 

Whilst at Hayling Island in August last year, I took the ^ of what I had called 
brevicomis pretty freely on thistle-heads, and the ? of my bremcept on Crepis 
flowers near the same spot, and I searched in vain day after day for ? brevicornis 
and S brevicepSf till it began to dawn upon me that the males and females that I had 
been taking must be sexes of the same species ; accordingly, on my return home, I 
very carefully examined my males a second time with Bitsema's brevicornis, and, 
although the two species are even more alike than usual in this genus, I can see 
that they are really distinct. The face of breviceps ^ is slightly longer than 
that of our species, and the clypeus rather narrower; the joints of the an- 
tennae towards the apex are slightly longer than broad, instead of being slightly 
broader than long ; the mesothorax is less remotely punctured, and the genital armi- 
ture has the sagitte less raised, and the basal portion or " cardo " smaller. Still the 
two males are very closely allied, and in general aspect are almost indistinguishable ; 
the females of the two species are at once separable by the shape of the face and the 
very different puncturation of the mesothorax. I have sent specimens to G. 
Bitsema, and although the species was unknown to him, he thought the ^ and $ 
sent were probably referable to one species. The synonymy will now stand as given 
in my Catalogue — breviceps, E. Saund., = brevicornis, E. S., <J , nee Schenck. — 
Edwasd Sattndbbs, St. Ann's, Mason's Hill, Bromley, Kent : Feb. 12th, 1884. 


William Buckler, who, as already announced, died on the 9th January of 
bronchitis, was bom 13th September, 1814, at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, and 
received his early education in his native town ; when quite young, he showed great 
aptitude and taste for drawing ; this was recognised by Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
FfiEtrrington, of Woodvale, near Cowes, through whose influence he was introduced 
to the studio of Mr. Sass, Soho, whence, after having completed his course in a highly 
creditable manner, he became a student of the Boyal Academy, and distinguished 
himself in the Antique School, and in drawing from life. Though a painter in oils, 
he turned his attention mainly to water-colours, in which he was a successful portrait 
painter, and &om 1836-56, he was fully engaged by numerous and influential 
patrons ; during these years he exhibited sixty -two subjects at the Boyal Academy 
— his pictures were always highly finished and pleasing. In 1857 he wrote : " this 
being the first year I have omitted sending anything." 

He lived for some years at 32, Orchard Street, Fortman Square, London, but 
about 1848 he settled at Emsworth in the South of Hampshire, and after a time 
began to *Hum his attention to Entomology, as an amusement for his leisure 
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hoiin." His first appearance in pzint as an Entomological writer is a short notice 
of "Captures of Lepidoptera" in the Entomologist's Weekly Intelligencer, for 
Jane 14th, 1856 (VoL I, p. 83), this was foUowed on the 26th July (p. 132) by a 
notice of the capture of Colias Htfole by a friend. Then came a notice in the 
Substitute, for January 3rd, 1857 (p. 132) on the duration of the pnpa state of 
Acherontia Atropos, and in the Intelligencer (Vol. II, p. 4) of a male Fhigalia 
pilosaria being attracted to the outside of a breeding-cage by the presence within 
of a female, which had lately emerged from the pupa state. 

Sut in the summer of 1857 an event occurred, which was destined to bring 
Mr. Buckler more prominently forward, and which enlisted his artistic talent in the 
cause of Entomology. This event was the abrupt discontinuance of that line of 
work by the artist, who had for more than two years been employed to figure the 
larviB of the Tineina. It was absolutely necessary to find a fresh artist with as Uttle 
delay as possible, and a forcible appeal appeared in the Intelligencer (Vol. II, p. 113) 
entitled, " Portrait-painting." 

The result was that Mr. Buckler offered his services as delineator of these 
Micro-larvffi and their mines and food-plants, and the exquisite finish of his drawings 
is well known to all who have seen the originals, though it is to be feared that the 
published figures of his larve, such for instance as those of Excereiia Allisella and 
Psecadia funerella in the thirteenth volume of the Natural History of the Tineina, 
scarcely give an idea of the beautifully soft appearance of the actual drawings. 

For nearly three years Mr. Buckler was engaged in this work, and had made 
about 120 figures, but, owing to the fact, that a full-grown larva just arrived from 
the Continent, cannot wait, but must be figured at once when it reaches .the 
artist, the nature of the employment was found to tie him so very closely, and to 
interfere so seriously with his time in preventing him from keeping engagements 
with his friends, that in June, 1860, he begged, though with some regret, that some 
other artist might be found for the task, most courteously, however, ofPering to 
continue his services till the needful artistic aid had been obtained. 

The (short-lived) Weekly Entomologist, which began to appear in August, 1862, 
nearly 12 months after the decease of the Entomologist's Weekly Intelligencer, 
contains (Vol. I, p. 45) the description of the larva of FampAila sylvanue ; in the 
same work (Yol. Ill, p. 213) appears a description of the larva of Superia fulvago. 
These have a special interest as being the first two descriptions of Macro-larva 
from the pen of William Buckler — to be followed by the long series which have 
enriched the pages of this Magazine. 

Descriptions of the following larvsB by William Buckler have appeared in the 
Entomologist's Monthly Magazine : — 

In Vol. I. — Leucania littoralis (p. 48), Lithosia pygnKBoJ^^ caniola, complanula, 
complana, stramineola and rubricollis (pp. 48, 49), Xylophasia tcolopa-' 
cina (p. 50), Leucania comma (p. 140). 

„ II. — Sadena rectilinea (p. 20), Ccenonympha Davus (p. 65), Toxocampa 
cracccB (p. 67), Leucania putrescens (p. 94), Agrotis ravida (p. 115), 
Agrotie aquilina (p. 133), Agrotis nigricans (p. 162), Hipparchia 
Semele (p. 188), Acidalia mancuniata (p. 189). 

„ llL^Leucania pallens (p. 68), Hadena suasa and Mepialus sglvinut (p. 136), 
Leucania conigera (p. 137), Agrotis lunigera (p. 188), CucuUia umbra- 
tica (p. 208), -4cro»yc^a auricoma (p, 261), Catocala sponsa (p. 276). 
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In Vol. IV. — Sesia ehrysidiformis and Aplecta advena (p. 14), Limenitit Sibylla 
(p. 33) (see also V., p. 226), Hadena genistcB (p. 61), H, adusta (p-62), 
M. thalcusina (p. 63), Tanagra charophyllata a.nd Apatura Iris (p. 85), 
(for the latter see also XIII, p. 3), JSpunda nigra (p. 87), Cucullia 
acrophularicB and verbasci (p. 116), Colias JEdusa (p. 117), (see also 
Egg -laying of C. Sdusa, XIV, pp. 40 and 89), Cirrcedia xerampelina 
(p. 136), Mianafuruncula (p. 137), Argynnis Aglaia (p. 155), Xanthia 
gilvago (p. 156), Xanthia ferruginea (p. 180), Agrotit puta (p. 199), 
DasypolicC templi (p. 251), Zygctna lonicertB (p. 253). 

» V. — Acontia luctuosa (p. 75), Argynnis Euphrosyne (p. 125), Lyaena 
Artaxerxes (p. 176), (see also X. Medon (Agestis) XV, p. 241), 
Hepialus hectus (p. 177), Heliophobus popularis, Charaas graminis 
and Luperina oespitis (p. 225), Limenitis Sibylla (the young larra p. 
226), Lyocena JEgon (p. 241), Vanessa cardui (curious variety of the 
larva, p. 278). 

M VI. — Aporophila australis (p. 13), Thecla rubi (p. 38), Plusia interrogationis 
(p. 65), Lyoana Arion (the eggs of, p. 91), Sesia ichneumoniformis (p. 
90), Py rails glaucinalis (p. Ill), Nephopteryx angustella (p. 143), 
Mydraaia micacea (p. 164), Chilo phragmitellus (p. 188), Thanaos 
Tages (p. 233), Epunda lutulenta (p. 235), Noctua Dahlii (p. 261), 
Xanthia cerago and silago (p. 262). 

„ VII. — Scoparia muralis (p. 13), Fempelia formosa (p. 14), Hypsipetes 

impluviata (p. 42), Erebia Medea {Blandina) (p. 64), Aeronycta myricce 

(p. 83), Hepialus velleda (p. 84), Argynnis Selene (p. 114), Deilephila 

gain (pp. 123 and 232), HomcBosoma senecionis (quoted in an article 

hy Mr. Howard Vaughan, p. 131), Crambusfascelinellus (Pedriolellus) 

(p. 160), Ftilophora plumigera (p. 210), Miana arcuosa and Chesias 

spartiata and obliquaria (p. 260). 

„ VIII. — Eremobia ochroleuca (p. 21), Acidalia trigeminata (p. 22), Tapinostola 

elymi (p. 68), Agrotis corticea (p. 89), Xylina furcifera {conformis) 

(p. 114), Noctua umbrosa (p. 139), Fterophorus isodactyluSf teuorii, 

plagiodactylus and Lienigianus (pp. 153 — 158), Oymnancyla canella 

(p. 163), Nudaria senex and mundana, Setina irrorella, Lithosia 

mesomellaf muscerda and complana (pp. 169 — 175), Apatnea unanimis 

(p. 207), Leucania straminea (p. 248), Melitcea Athalia (p. 258). 

„ IX. — Agrotis cursoria (p. 14), Nola strigula (p. 15), Anchocelis litura (p. 
39), Brephos notha (p. 41), Triphana subsequa (p. 56), Dianthacia 
ccBsia (p. 64), Acidalia degeneraria (p. 115), Ephestia artemisiella (p. 
143), CelcBna Haworthii (p. 195), Acidalia incanaria (p. 246), Sphinx 
eonvolvuli (p. 286), PoZt'a cA» (p. 290). 

„ X. — Aventia flexula (p. 42), Limacodes asellus (p. 70), Mesperia Actcson (p. 
86), PhycirS (?) JDavisellus (Nephopteryx genistellaj Dup.) (p. 89), 
JTarminia barbalisy tarsipennalisy derivalis and cribralis (pp. 100 — 104), 
Crambus pinetellus (p. 162), Mimceseoptilus aridus (p. 182), Ephestia 
elutella (p. 213), Rhodophcea marmorea (p. 214), Lithosia quadra (p. 
217), Nonagria geminipuncta (p. 230), Caradrina Morpheus (p. 254), 
Apamea gemina and Nonagria neurica (p. 275). 
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In Vol. XI. — Dianihascia albimacula (p. 16), Deilephila eupKorhuB (p. 73), Anereutia 
lotella (p. 186), [How to rear Bombyx ruhi from the larva (p. 188)], 
Xylophctsia lithoxylea and polyodon (p. 208) , Heliothis dipsacea (p. 256) . 

„ XII. — jRhodophaa suavella (p. 13), Aplecta occulta (p. 66), Clecra glahraria 
(p. 84), Catcuslysta lemnalis (p. 102), Xylina rhizoUtha (p. 140), 
Faraponyx stratiotalis (p. 160), Hydrocampa nymph<Balis (p. 210 and 
XVII, p. 249), Pterophorus diehrodactylus (p. 233), P. microdactylu* 
(p. 234), Soiyt lancealis (p. 277). 

„XIII. — Apatura Iris (p. 3), Crambus trUtelUu (p. 14), Lyecsna argiohu (pp. 
29, 62 and 138), Mianafouciuncula (p. 62), Cymtitophora ocularU (p. 
90), Herminia grisealis (p. 110), Cryptohlahes histriga (p. Ill), Ebulea 
staohydalis and samhucalis (p. 133), Lohophora viretata (p. 185), 
Caiocala promissa (p. 233). 

,,XIV. — JDrepana ncula (^p. 1 and XVII, p. 122), Sarias chlorana (p. 42), 

[Egg-laying of Colias Sdusa (pp. 40 and 89)], JBoarmia cinctaria (p. 

83), Hydrocampa stagnalis (p. 97), Mamestra furva (p. 182), Scop^la 

ferrugalis (p. 200) , Boarmia ahietaria (p. 219) , Argynnis Faphia (p. 252) . 

» XV. — Xylomyges conspioillarU (p. 17), Cram J«* con^aw»n«i^ (p-38), Cidaria 
reticulata (p. 61), Ehulea verbascalis (p. 102), Myelois pinguis (p. 162), 
Crambus geniculeus (p. 206), Lyceena Medon (Agestis) (p. 241). 

„ XVI. — Mamestra dbjecta (pp. 19 and 93), Crambus selasellus (p. 41), DiawthcBcia 
Barretti {Luperina luteago) (p. 52), Nonagria sparganii (p. 99), 
Emmelesia ojffinitata (p.l02) fBotysfusoalis (^.161), Bempelia eameUa 
(p. 167), Scopula prunalis (p. 209), iS. olivalis (p. 227). 
„ XVII. — Stauropus fagi (obserrationB on the last moult of, p. 18), Botys 
pandalis (pp. 28 and 156), Crambus culmellus (p. 91), Nonagria fulva 
(p. 114), Pempelia hostilis (p. 178). 
„XVIII. — Ennychia octomaculalis (p. 57)) Miana expolita (p. 76), Cramhus 
Warringtonellus (p. 129) , Scopula lutealis (p. 147) , Emmelesia blandiata 
(p. 180), Hydreecia nictitans (p. 195), Papilio Machaon (p. 244). 

„XIX. — Keliodes arbuti (p. 36), Bivula sericealis (p. 49), Ennychia anguinalis 
(p. 77), Ephestia passulella (p. 104), Pionea stramentalis (p. 126), 
Endotricha flammealis (p. 149), Dicycla Oo (p. 203), PamjpAt^ Z»iiAi 
(p. 244), Petasia nubeculosa (p. 271). 

„ XX. — Meliana fiammea (p. 63), Endromis versicolor (p. 73), Bankia 
Bankiana (p. 77), Procris globularits (p. 97), 2^^<sna exulans (p. 150), 
Apamea fibrosa (p. 176), Aglossa pinguinalis (p. 193). 

Mr. Buckler also assisted the Bey. J. Hellins in the following description of larva, 
which have appeared under the name of the latter, in the pages of this Miijgazine : — 

In Vol. I. — Lozogramma petraria (p. 71), Acidalia immutata (p. 72), Cidaria 
russata and immanata (p. 165), Ennomos fuscantaria (p. 187, see also 

III, p. 159), Nemoria viridata and Cory da temerata (p. 263), 
Tcsniocampa gracilis (yarietj of larva, p. 283). 

i» II. — Ligdia adustata and Hybemia leucopAearia (p. 16), Acidalia rubrictUa 
(p. 66), Phorodesma bajularia (p. 114), Sterrha sacraria (p. 134 and 

IV, pp. 179 and 200), Botys asinalis (p. 135), Phytometra anea (p. 
163, see also X, p. 139), Scoria dealbata (p. 190), Luperina eespiiis 
(p. 211), Emmelesia albulata (p. 261), Qrammesia trilinea (p. 278;. 
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In Vol. III. — Acidalia ornata (p. ^ y Acidalia contiguaria (p. ^)fHnnomo8 tiliaria 
and alniaria (pp. 161, 162), Leucophasia sinapis (p. 210), Acidalia 
rttsticata (p. 259), Spilodes stictioalia and Anchocelis lunota (p. 260), 
Thera simulcUa, oheliscata andjirmata (p. 277). 

„ ly. — Acidalia emutaria (p. 88), Lithostege niveata and Agrophila tulphuralis 
(p. 115), Hyria auroraria (p. 158), Tethea retusa (p. 180). 

„ y. — Zggeena nuhigena (p. 73), Acidalia holosericataj itUetyectaria, toutulata 
and bisetata (pp. 95 — 99), Fidonia pinetaria {hrunneata) (p. 108), 
Lithosia molghdeola (sericea) , griteola (see also X, p. 69), fMtomella, 
plumbeola (complanula), CcUligenia miniatay Lithosia helveola and 
aureola (pp. 109 — 114), JDasgcampa rubiginea (p. 206). 

„ yi. — Emtnelesia unifasciata (p. 186), ffgpenodet costeetirigalis (p. 216), 
JTgdrelia unca (p. 232). 

„ yil. — Deilephila livorniea (p. 99), Lgeana Alsus (p. 186 and X, p. 43), 

Camptogrammafiuviata (p. 279). 
„yill. — Fhibalaptergx lignata (p. 18), Baxydia obfuscata {p. 20), ffgbemia 

aurantiaria (p. 90), Ajtpilates gilvaria (p. 116}, Phibalaptergx lapidata 

(p. 165). 
„ X. — Eubolia lineolata (p. 255 and XI, p. 16). 
„ XI. — Boarmia roboraria (p. 40), Srastriafutcula and Fgrausta punicealis 

(p. 66), Larentia olivata (p. 86), Asthenia JBlomeraHa (p. 87), LyccBtia 

Adonis (p. 113), Sgrichthus alveolus (p. 236 and XII, p. 232). 
„ XII. — Larentia ruficinctata and ccBsiata (pp. 5 — 7 and 113), .^^rofera nemoralis 

(p. 232). 
„ XIII. — Anarta melanopa (p. 11), A. cordigera (p. 12), Asthena sglvata (p. 213), 

Lobophora hexapterata (p. 249). 
„ Xiy. — Anisoptergx ascularia (p. 113), 
„XyiII. — Simera pennaria (p. 33). 

In addition to all the foregoing, two descriptions of larvflBfrom the joint pens of 
Mr. William Buckler and the Rev. John Hellins, appeared in the Entomologist's 
Annual for 1864, p. 137, viz., those of Oporahia filigrammaria and Cidaria sagittaia. 

One description, that of the larva of Nonagria typhcs by Mr. Buckler, appeared 
in " Young England *' for March, 1865, whence it was quoted in the Zoologist for 
1865, p. 9513.— H. T. S. 

My friend Mr. W. Buckler has died without being able to achieve in person 
the object, for which he had laboured long and steadily, namely, the publication of 
an original work on the larva of the Macro-Lepidoptera of Ghreat Britain j but we 
may trust that his labour will not have been altogether in vain : in him we have 
lost the living guide, who could speak with the instinctive knowledge, which long 
work alone gives, but his drawings and notes remain, and it is hoped some arrange- 
ment may be possible for their publication. 

Meanwhile, as I was perhaps his oldest intimate entomological friend and 
associate amongst the considerable number who, at different periods, gave him their 
help, I may be allowed to say a few words about him and liis work. 
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We beoame Aoqiudnted with one uiother in the sonmier of 1858, when both 
were beginning to take up the study of the Maero-Lepidoptera to some porpoie ; he 
wrote to me for eggs of Sm^rinihus tilim, which I had offered in the Intelligencer to 
giTe away : this was m j first and last time of making an offer of this sort, for it 
opened upon me such an experience of the lengths to which the amor kabemdi urges 
many collectors, that I nerer again yentured on inriting their applications ; but it 
also procured for me one of the most solid and satisfactory pleasures of my life— -the 
friendship of William Buckler. There must hare been something in his letter, 
which at once drew me to him, for Tery soon we had become constant correspondenta : 
Stainton's Manual with its descriptions of larve all taken from foreign authors, had 
stung us into desiring to wipe off what seemed a blot on the fitur fSEune of Biitiah 
Entomologists ; I had, like many others, who for a time hare taken in hand such a 
scheme for themselTes, begun to figure such lanre as I could get hold of, but when I 
found that Mr. Buckler, possessing the trained skill of a first-rate^ artist, and — since 
photography had taken away his occupation — ^haying time at his disposal, had formed 
a similar plan, it at once became apparent that the best thing for me was to supply 
him with subjects, and thus set him free to dcTote more pains to their delineation ; 
but he would not accept help without making some return ; so a sort of treaty was 
drawn up and signed, pledging me to send him all the lanres I possibly could, and 
he in return was to give me his first figures, after he had copied them into hia 
interleayed Manual. What a spur this was to my collecting^energy, then in its first 
freshness and zeal, to know that everything was to be figured in life-like style, and 
to expect to become the possessor of a whole gallery of larral portraits ! Through 
the summer months of 1859, and many succeeding years, we wrote to one another 
almost every day, and often after a letter or a box had been despatched by the 
afternoon's post, a second epistle was begun at night to announce some fresh 
acquisition, which he was to make ready to pourtray as soon as he had finished the 
subjects already in hand. At first I doubt if there was any definite purpose of 
publishing more than descriptions, the figures being intended chiefly as memoranda, 
but as time went on, and the Manual pages became more and more filled, the 
intention of publishing an illustrated book became fully settled, and Mr. Buckler 
worked on towards that end with ever-growing interest and zeal, and before his 
death had figured more than 850 species, m most cases to the extent of five or six 
varieties, or stages of growth, and in several to the extent of a dozen or fifteen ; in 
1873 he reckoned he had done at least 5000 figures, and since that time must have 
added many more, for he has left more than 4500 amoog the materials amassed for 
his projecteci work, while I possess some 1800 of his doing, and there must be 
several in the possession of others ; he left also four volumes of MS. notes, from 
which were extracted the substance of his numerous communications to this 
Magazine, which he looked upon as acknowledgments for help given, and as keeping 
alive an interest in his doings ; but there remains over and above these a considerable 
quantity of observations never yet published. 

When he first began, fishing and boating, and other recreations, still held their 
sway over him, and would sometimes interfere with the figuring of a larva; the 
yearly visit to London for a sight of the Boyal Academy Exhibition was a fixed 
holiday, and larvae that came to maturity whilst he was thus engaged had to spin up 
unfigured ; but for many years all this had been changed ; all his other movements 
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eame to be regulated so as to suit the conTenienoe of the larva of any species that 
had not been figured before, and eyen bodily ailmentSi which might have frightened 
most into desisting from close application to such work, were resolutely conquered by 
the exercise of a strong determination : his right hand was at times subject to a 
kind of palsy, called, I belicTe from an allusion to a frequent cause of it, " Scriyener's 
thumb," and during these attacks he could scarcely write legibly, much less hold a 
pencil to draw with ; when this was so, his remedy was to set himself a task of 
carpentering ; he had a full chest of tools, and was a beautifully neat workman, in 
fiust, he made his own cabinet of 24 drawers in capital style ; but for exercise he 
would work for a week, or a month, or whatever time he felt necessary, at house- 
carpentering, mending all the doors, window frames, boxes, &c., that were found out 
of repair, and thus he would bring his rebellious nerves and muscles to their finer 
work ; and though he became slower as age advanced, yet to the last he could use 
his pencil for the faithful representation of the most delicate pattern and colouring ; 
I believe I have the last figure he drew, namely, the copy of one he had taken of a 
larva of DeUephila euphorbia, which had been sent to us by Dr. Chapman from the 
Continent, and this done in Kovember last is perfect in all its intricacy of detail as 
well as in general outline and effect. And so he toiled on year after year, meaning 
when he had reached a certain point, to lay aside the pencil, and give all his time 
and energy to the work of publication. Whether he would ever have satisfied 
himself that he had done enough, I almost doubt ; as his work went on, it seemed 
to grow before him ; details, which at first were slightly noticed, assumed their real 
importance, and he found himself obliged to repeat observations over and over 
again ; fifteen years ago he had begun to wonder whether he should live long 
enough to begin to publish ; after three years' attention to some common species of 
Agrotisy he wrote that he had burnt many of his figures, as he had come to find 
them incorrect ; and quite recently he was figuring again such species as FierU 
hroitutm and Cheimatohia hrwnata. 

As the readers of this Magazine are aware, he had recently resolved to avail 
himself of Continental help in procuring species not easily attainable here, and this, 
as well as the adoption of the mm. as a scale of measurement, is remarkable as com- 
ing at an age, when changes are to most men no longer acceptable ; but a stronger 
mark of his keeping his mind to the last fresh and open is given by the fact, that 
after his sixty-eighth birthday he procured a German grammar and exercise book, 
and worked hard at them all through the winter of 1882-83, in* the confident hope 
of being by and by able to read the letters of his German correspondents, and to tell 
them what he wanted in his own handwriting, and I know that in this view Prof. 
Zeller's death was a great blow to him. Mr. Suckler possessed nothing that could 
be called a libraiy ; the res angueta domi forbade the acquisition of expensive books, 
but this made the loan of a standard work from a friend all the more appreciated as 
a great delight ; he would sit up into the small hours of the night mastering its 
contents, or neatly copying out page after page, that struck him as containing valuable 
help for his own purpose ; and so, too, with illustrated books, he must have taken 
copies of hundreds of the figures in the plates of Hiibner and Sepp and others. 
When we first became correspondents, and he was still sore from the injury which 
photography had done him, he had a whimsical way of taking revenge by getting 

himself photographed in all sorts of stiff attitudes and sullen expressions, such as ' 
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can remember to have seen in the cartes of themselves or their friends ; I hare now 
seTeral of these which he sent me, at the same time pointing out their absurdities ; 
but he must have oreroome this contempt for photography, for he also sent me two 
likenesses taken at different times, for which he had posed himself, and with which 
he was content, the last one showing in the prominence of the right eye the effect 
of constant use. of the magnifying lens. And this leads me to say that it is, of 
oourse, as an indoor worker that Mr. Buckler has made his mark ; his sight was neyer 
good enough to enable him to become a rery successful collector, but in the way that 
was open to him he was a most patient and loving student of Nature ; that he might 
have his broods of growing larvsD always under observation (and in this he owed much 
to the kind help and attention of the friends with whom he lived), he used to, keep 
them either on plants in flowerpots on the window seats of his bed-room and sitting- 
room, or else in G^erman test tubes of veiy thin glass, through which he could watch 
eveiy movement, and lens in hand he would sit for hours, alternately observing and 
recording the habits of any fresh species. Of course it follows from this that his 
name is associated with detailed accounts of life histoiy, and not with captures of 
new species, but it is remarkable that the last figure he took from life, in October, 
1883, was that of a pug larva, singled out from a large batch I had sent him, and 
which, as he could not identify it with any of our known British species, he was 
hoping might turn out to be new. 

It is difficult to know where to stop in speaking of one, who has been so veiy 
much to me, and who, though I saw him on three occasions only, was by our constant 
interchange of letters always, as it were, present ; but I will add one thing more ; 
the fascination, which Natural history exercises over observant minds, my friend felt 
and enjoyed to the full ; and it touched in him a yet deeper spring of pleasure ; on 
the fly-leaf of the 2nd volume of his copy of Stainton's Manual, I found written — 
apparently some time after he first began to use the book, and as the result of later 
reflection,— this quotation, " For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy works, 
and I will rejoice in giving praise for the operations of Thy hands." — J. H.» Exeter, 
12th February, 1884. 


NOTES ON BRITISH TORTRICES. 
SY CHAS. G. BABBETT. 
{Continued from page 135). 

Referring back to Vol. xi, p. 29, of this Magazine (July, 1871), 
it will be seen that in the course of these notes I arrived at the genus 
Cnephasia of Curtis (Sciaphila, Tr.), and after a few remarks on the 
two very distinct species, cinctana and^ Jiyhridana — which, indeed, 
hardly belong to the genus — I found it desirable to defer any detailed 
notice of the remainder until further information upon our native 
species could be obtained. Nearly ten years have passed, and the 
genus is still involved in difficulty, but it seems time that such know- 
ledge as we have of it should be brought together, if only as a basis 
for further investigation. 
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From long and careful observation, and the examination of vast 
numbers of specimens, it seems certain that the attempt to define the 
species of Sciaphila by means of their markings is practically hopeless. 
In most of the species the ground-colour is grey or white, or even grey 
in the male and white in the female; and the markings — of some shade 
of grey — consist of a curved, elbowed, or abbreviated fascia near the 
base of the fore-wing, representing the exterior margin of the usual 
basal blotch, an oblique central fascia angulated and indented, and 
apical blotches indicating a third fascia across the tip, and all these 
are so irregular, so uncertain, so broken up by interruptions, and 
obscured at times by dark scales or round dots, that any hope of 
defining the. species by their means must, I think, be abandoned. Yet 
they may be used as secondary characters in confirming distinctions 
arrived at in another way. 

"Wilkinson, in his work, appears to have overlooked the reliable 
characters afforded by the forms of the fore- wings, which really seem 
to be tolerably constant in the different species. He certainly notices 
the peculiarity in Sphaleropfera ictericana of the nearly straight costa, 
and uses it in separating this species as a distinct genus ; but he seems 
not to have noticed that the costa of ictericana, (J , is no straighter than 
that of several species of Sciaphila, and the only really distinctive 
character in Sphaleropfera is the unsatisfactory one that the ? also 
has the costa straight. 

The genus appears to bear sub-division into groups, thus : — 

1. Fore- wings short and broad : nuhilana, ahrasana, 

2. Fore- wings elongated, broad, costa gently arched : virgaureana, 

alternella, octomaculana, 

3. Fore- wings broad, costa strongly arched before the middle : sinuana, 

4. Fore-wings elongated, rather ovate : pascuana. 

5. Fore- wings elongated and narrow, costa slightly arched : conspers- 

I 

ana, suhjectana, communana, Wahlbomiana ?, ictericana. 

6. Fore-wings very long and narrow, hind margin very oblique : 

Penziana, Colquhounana ?. 

With the assistance of these characters, it may be possible to get 
some idea of the different species, or, perhaps, in some cases, perma- 
nent varieties. 

nuhilana, Hiib. — Fore-wings each 3 lines long, by 1| broad, of 
fairly equal breadth, with short co^i^, blunt apex, and rounded hind 
margin. In the female rather broader and still rounder. A dark 
grey insect, accurately described by Wilkinson. 
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A very plentiful species among hawthorn in some districts. Mr. 
Machin has reared it from hawthorn and blackthorn. He says that 
the larva is pale green, feeds between leaves drawn together, and 
assumes the pupa state among them. 

ahrasana, Dup. — ^Each fore- wing 4i lines by If, rather broader 
towards the hind margin, costa nearly straight, apex blunt, hind mar- 
gin rather rounded, not very oblique. A larger species th&n nuhilanay 
of a rather smooth-looking dull dark grey, with a brownish tinge, 
almost devoid of markings, except a mere shadow of the oblique 
central fascia, and sometimes^ a few scattered black dots. These black 
dots are rather strongly developed in a very curious moth, taken many 
years ago on the moors of Cumberland by Mr. W. Hiompson, of 
Stony Stratford, which moth must be, I think, a large ahrasana. 

This species seems to be rare or extremely local in this coimtry. 
A specimen was taken in a dry lane in Wiltshire by Mr. E. Meyrick 
in August, 1876, and I have seen three specimens from the collection 
of Mr. G. Harding, of Bristol, who took them more than twenly years 
ago, and believes that the species was common when he took these. 

virgaurearuty Tr. — Each fore-wing measuring 4 lines by X\ to If, 
fairly broad, with well rounded costa and blunt apex. This most 
abundant species is fairly well described by Wilkinson, it is usually 
much irrorated with round dark grey dots, obscuring the ground 
colour, and sometimes the markings are also much obscured. 

The larva seems to be quite as variable as the moth. Mr. Machin 
has reared the species from " a dirty green larva feeding on Qenista 
anglica" Mr. Buckler communicated the following description, taken 
from a larva found on Teucrium scorodonia : — " Light greenish-grey 
above, paler flesh-coloured — greyish below, with a darker dorsal line, 
and rather less dark sub-dorsal line. Tubercular spots black, anterior- 
legs black, a blackish plate on second segment, head light reddish- 
brown." 

Mr. A. Balding, of Wisbech, " collected a lot of larv» from water 
betony, and sorted them into two lots, one with spots lighter than the 
ground colour, the other with them darker. All produced virgaure- 
ana" 

My own descriptions also vary : — " Sluggish, cylindrical, plump, 
smoky-black, spots faintly shining, head light brown, plates jet-black, 
hairs rather long. On JPlantago lanceolata, drawing together each 
leaf, lengthwise, in the middle"; and another: " plump, pale bluish 
or greyish-green, dots black, small, but distinctly visible, especially 
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across the anterior segments, head pale brown, dorsal plate pale brown, 
with blackish dots or a black bar, anal plate green with black spots. 
In tops of Lathyrt^y twisting and drawing together the terminal leaves, 
also in Genista tinctoria, end of May." " Pupa black-brown." 

alternellayWilk. (SchifE. ?). — Fore- wings 5 lines by 2t ; a broad- 
winged species, with moderately arched costa, blunt apex, and a 
decidedly squared appearance. Occasionally a female is found of 
remarkably large size. The costa in this sex is more arched. 

"Wilkinson's description is fairly good, but his dimensions are too 
small. This fine species is generally found on rough ground among 
the herbage, and flies readily before dusk. It seems only to shelter 
on tree trunks casually from stress of weather. I have not yet 
obtained the larva. Mr. W. H. Q-rigg, of Bristol, has reared one 
speciinen from a larva found on Gonyza squarrosa, Mr. Harold 
Euston finds the moth rather commonly near Chatteris, where Car^ 
duus arvensu is abundant, and suggests this as its food-plant ; and, 
some years ago, Mr. E. Meyrick (who has been lately doing splendid 
work at the antipodes) wrote me that it was common near Cambridge, 
and "very evidently attached to thistles, Oarduus arvensis), in fact, I 
took several where it must have fed on that plant." 

It used to occur in old chalk-pits and on other rough ground at 
Norwich, where I thought it attached to Oentaurea, 

Hofmann says, " according to Mann, with black head and neck- 
shield, and white warts ; in spring, on Chrysanthemum^ 

Wocke calls this species chrysantheana, Dup., ignoring altemella, 
Schiff. (which, probably, is not very certain), and quoting alternella, 
Wilk., as a synonym. He does not include it in the large group which 
he lumps together as Wahlbomiana, 

octomaculana^ Haw., Curt. — Fore-wing 6 lines by 2i, a very 
square looking species, easily distinguishable as-well as by its shape as 
by its beautifully clear white ground-colour, with distinct blackish- 
grey markings, and dark grey hind-wings. It is one of the least 
variable species in the genus. 

Some years ago, Mr. J. Dunsmore, then residing at Paisley (now, 
I hope, doing good work in the United States), took much pains to 
supply me plentifully with larva as well as images of this lovely 
species. He wrote : — " It is one of our commonest hill-insects, and 
may usually be picked off old stone walls without trouble, and in any 
numbers. Its larva feeds like that of ictericana, in rolled leaves of 
plantain and knapweed, leaving a way of speedy escape at top or 
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bottom, most commonly at top. It is very active, and of a dark Booty 
or almost black colour, not so stumpy as ictericana, in fact, ratter long 
and thin, and wriggles out at the top of the tube when disturbed, so that 
you require to be active to take it. The young leaves of the knap- 
weed seem to be the most acceptable food." The larvae sent were 
thickest in the middle, and when young, in the beginning of June, 
of a pale silvery-grey, slightly darker on the back, pale yellowish 
beneath, spots distinct, black, head and plates black. A fortnight 
later smoky-black, more bluish-grey on the back, paler between the 
segments, spots large, raised, shining black, head pale brown, blackisli 
at the hinder margin, plates black ; curls up when disturbed. On 
Centaurea nigra and JBlantago lanceolata. Pupa blackish. 

I have not met with any record of the occurrence of this very 
distinct species on the continent. Its nearest ally seems to be 
stgriacanaf H.-S., a very pretty species, with white hind-wings, found 
in Austria and Switzerland, but confounded by "Wocke with the more 
narrow- winged conspersana, 'Dgl,, = perterana^ Gn, My German ex- 
ample of JPenziana, Hiib., also appears to represent a species of this 
group — a very beautiful species, resembling our so-called JPenziana in 
colour and markings, but with broader wings. 

N, 

sinuana, Steph. — Fore-wing 6 lines by 2. Costa strongly arched 
before the middle, then nearly straight to the apex, thus having a 
remarkable resemblance in shape to a JPeronea, It is also more silky 
in its appearance, and more regularly and delicately reticulated with 
grey scales than any other species. It varies very Jittle in markings, 
and the peculiar form of the abbreviated, pointed, curved, basal fascia 
is extremely reliable. 

It is still a rare species, though widely distributed. The Rev. E. 
N. Bloomfield has taken one near Hastings, and Mr. Q-rigg several 
near Bristol, but it seems to occur more frequently in the Perthshire 
highlands ; I have a record of one at Lochgoilhead, and it has been 
taken by Mr. F. D. "Wheeler and Mr. T. "W. Salvage in the Blackwood 
and on the mountains at Bannoch. The only record that I have of 
its larva is from Mr. Sang, who took several of the moths near Burton- 
on-Trent, and reared one from a larva found feeding in a web on 
flowers of wild hyacinth. 

For some reason which does not seem clear, this species is sunk 
by Wocke as a synonym of pasivana, Hiib., which figure it does not 
resemble at all. There is certainly no more reliable and clearly 
defined species in the genus. 
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pascuana, Hiib., Wilk. (erroneously spelt pasivana, Hiib., 99, but 
corrected in a subsequent work — Verzeichniss bekannter Schmetter- 
linge). — Fore- wing 4i lines by IJ, rather long and oval, the margins 
being curved and much rounded off. Bather a smooth and greasy 
looking insect, with its markings much obscured by grey scales. 
Easily distinguished from all the other species in the genus by the 
very considerable over-lapping of its wings when in repose, and its 
consequent appearance of narrowness. It is very plentiful indeed at 
Brandon, and found in many parts of the country, but usually con- 
founded with virgaureanay from which the over-lapping wings readily 
distinguish it. 

Mr. W. R. Jeffrey, of Ashford, describes the larva as yellowish- 
grey with black spots, feeding on flowers of HypochtBris radicata and 
Anthemis arvensis. 

Dr. Wood, of Tarrington, and Mr. W. Thompson, of Stony 
Stratford, have reared it from Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. My own 
efforts to rear it have, so far, been unsuccessful. 

Among the examples of Tortrices sent me by Professor Zeller some 
years ago, are several specimens of a peculiar grey-brown — almost 
yellowish-brown — Sciaphila, labelled ^^pascuana, F. v. R.*' These 
seem to be very close to, if not identical with, a pale greyish-brown, or 
yellowish-brown, Sciaphila, which is found in plenty in salt marshes 
in the south of England, and particularly on both sides of the mouth 
of the Thames. This form seems pretty constant in size and colour, 
and, in absence of markings, but it also corresponds so very accurately 
in size and shape with pascuana, Hiib., that there seems little proba- 
bility that they are really distinct. The markings, when visible, also 
agree closely with those of the latter. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Sydney Webb and. Howard Vaughan 
for specimens. Mr. Webb has reared one specimen (accidentally) 
from Aster tripolium. This variety appears to be plentiful in the 
drier parts of the salt marshes, and scarcely to be known elsewhere. 
It was, I believe, first noticed there by Mr. S. Stevens many years ago. 
Mr. Webb says that it emerges in June and July, and continues out 
a long time. In colour, it shows a remarkable divergence from typical 
pascuana and the remainder of the genus, leaning strongly towards 
that of 8, ictericana, 

conspersana, Dougl., Wilk. (^perterana, Gn., MS.). — Fore- wing 

6 lines by 1-f , long and narrow, with the costa straight beyond the 

middle, apex somewhat pointed, and hind-wings oblique. 

w 
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Wilkmson's description is good, except tliat lie does not remark 
the length of fore-wings, in which this species closelj approximates 
to ictericana. 

It is common in some parts of the western coast, particularly on 
the mountain limestone of Pembrokeshire, attaining a larger size and 
much greater depth and distinctness of marking, than specimens from 
the chalk districts of the south coast. But this species has already 
been remarked upon (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xii, p. 230), and repetition 
is unnecessary. Its larva is over half-an-inch long, sluggish, stout, 
tapering at each extremity, very pale greenish-grey, yellowish beneath, 
and semi-transparent ; spots small, black, head and plates yellowish- 
brown. Drawing together the ray-florets of Chrysanthemum leucanthe^ 
mum, in June, and feeding on the disc-florets and seeds. Also in 
blossoms of Apargia hispida abundantly, and more rarely in those of 
Sypoch(jdrU radicata. Aster tripoUum, and Sanunculus hulhosus. In 
the absence of suitable flowers on the sea-clifEs, it is quite at home on 
the tops of Teucrium scarodonia and Senecio erucifolius, drawing to- 
gether the terminal leaves and eating out the heart. "When feeding 
in the flowers of oxeye and Apargia it folds down the ray-florets 
regularly and neatly, so as to form a comfortable, and also a conspicuous, 
habitation. The pupa is blackish-brovra, often spun up in the flower, 
and the moth emerges in July. 

Mr. Doubleday seems to have suppressed conspersana, Dougl., in 
his list, because there is a conspersana in the genus Teras (a synonym 
oiferrugana), and substituted perterana, Gn., an unpublished name. 
I think that there is no reason for this. 

suhjectanay Gn. — Fore-wing 4 lines by li, costa very little arched, 
nearly straight beyond the middle, hind-margin rather oblique. The 
most abundant species of the genus. Generally, its ground-colour is 
pale and very little suffused with grey scales, so that the markings 
are usually distinct. It is constantly mixed with virgaureana, but has 
narrower and more pointed wings, and a straighter costa. 

Its larva varies a good deal, partly, no doubt, at different ages. 
Mr. Machin has reared it from a brownish-black larva on the common 
plantain, and others on sorrel and chickweed. Mr. Sang used to find 
it at Darlington feeding on Lotus and other vetches. I have had larv» ; 
cylindrical, except that they were slightly tapering at the ends, smoky- 
brown, with brown head and black plates. In blossoms of JRanunculus 
acris and hulhosus, drawing together the petals and feeding on them 
and the anthers in June ; also smoky-black spots slightly paler, head 
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brown, plates black, in flowers of Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. It 
always rolls into a ring when disturbed: The pupa is blackish. In- 
certana, Tr., seems to agree closely with this species. 

communanay H.-S. — Fore-wing 5 lines by 2 barely, long, and 
fairly equal in breadth, hind-margin rounded, apex not very pointed. 
A handsome species, readily recognisable by its shape, having even, 
oblique, dark grey fasciae, and the whole wing generally irrorated with 
grey scales, or even dots. The distinctness of this species from typical 
Wahlhomiana, and its remarkably long wings were pointed out to me 
long ago by M. Ragonot, who also sent examples. 

In this country, it has been noticed principally in Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire. Mr. Harold Ruston took a number of speci- 
mens some years ago near Chatteris, and this year several have 
reached me, taken by Mr. A. F. GriflBth, at St. Albans, where it does 
not seem to be rare. 

Wahlhomiana, L. ? — This is not a satisfactory name to apply. 
Wocke unites under it, virgaureana, subjectana, and communanay with 
a lot more names, but Eagonot assures me that it is a small species, 
narrow-winged, but not so long as communana. 

Some years ago, Mr. J. G-ardner, of Hartlepool, reared several 
small SciaphilcB from tops of Artemisia maritima, which seemed to me 
to agree with this description. They resembled virgaureana, but had a 
much straighter costa, quite straight in fact beyond the middle. 
Larvffi were sent to me, but they did not like the change of air, or of 
food, and I only reared a very poor specimen, but cannot refer it 
to any species, the straight costa, blunt apex, and narrow wings 
being so peculiar. Further investigation will be necessary to prove, 
first, whether it is distinct from all the previous species, and, secondly, 
whether it agress with Linne*s type of Wahlhomiana, 

Fenziana, Wilk. (? Thunb.), hellana. Curt. — Length of fore-wing 
6 lines by 2i in breadth, long and narrow, and nearly triangular, 
being very narrow at base, with nearly straight margins and long apex. 
A very handsome species, with white ground colour, and sharply de- 
fined, indented narrow blackish fascisB. Found on rocks and hills 
about Keswick, Cockermouth, Rannoch, and other northern hill-regions. 

The only information that I have respecting its larva is from Mr. 

Hodgkinson, who says : — " The larva is a grass feeder, nibbles the tops 

of fescue-grass at night, and lives in a silken gallery at the roots of 

the grass. It is a hard species to breed." Mr. Hodgkinson sent me 

w 2 
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A laiTA feeding among roots of a email wiry grasB, whieli, however, I 
f uUj belieye was that of some species of Orambut ; I was unable to 
rear it. 

I have an example of a very beautiful Sciaphila, similar to this, 
with much broader fore-wings (sent bj M. Bagonot, and taken, I 
believe, on the Alps), under the name of P^nztaiia, certainly a distinct 
species, which seems to agree fairly with Hiibner's figure. Mr. Double- 
day also heard, many years ago, from Dr. Wocke, that this species 
was not the Penziana of Hiibner. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
adopt a name about which there cannot be much doubt = bellana, 
Curtis. 

Oolquhounana, H. D. Catalogue. — Closely allied to the last species 
is a handsome form which has stood in Usts and collections for many 
years under this name. It size and measurements are almost exactly 
the same as those of hellana, but the dorsal margin of the fore-wings 
is not so straight, making the wing a little broader near the base, and 
not so sharply wedg^-shaped. It is a handsome species ; ground-colour 
of fore-wings slate-grey, varying much in intensity, and occasionally 
whitish in the central area. Markings of the usual fasciaa much like 
those in hellana, but slightly more oblique, and not nearly so sharply 
defined. Hind- wings whitish, tinged with grey at the margins. Head 
and thorax of the same shade of grey as the fore-wings. 

The late Mr. T. H. Allis, writing in 1868, told me that he believed 
it to be distinct (from hellana, Curt.), that it ** occurred in lower 
ground than that species." It is, in fact, like conspersana^ an inhabi- 
tant of sea-side rocky localities, taking the place of that species on the 
more northern west coast. It is tolerably common in such places near 
Dublin and the Isle of Man. Mr. Hodgkinson asserts that it was reared 
by Mr. Gregson from the roots of sea-pink. 

ictericanay Hw. — I see no reason why this species should be ex- 
cluded from Sciaphila, It is very nearly allied to conspersana^ and a 
grey variety reared by Mr. Jeffrey, of Ashf ord, is quite undistinguish- 
able from a Sciaphila. Larvae sent by Mr. Jeffrey were moderately 
long and slender, slightly attenuated at the extremities, pale yellowish, 
with rather broad dorsal and subdorsal longitudinal greenish-grey lines, 
spots black, head pale brown, with a black spot at each side, plates 
pale brown. In blossoms of Hypochcsris radicata, Anthemis arvensii, 
and Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, drawing together the ray-florets. 
Feeding in May and June, moth emerging in July. Pupa light brown. 

Pembroke : February, 1884. 
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THE LARVA OF HBDTA 8BEVILLANA AND ITS HABITS. 

BT JOHN H. WOOD, M.B. 

In the spring of last year I was much interested by finding, in the 
shoots of sallow, a larva that in the end proved to be this species. I 
am aware that in this I can lay claim to no discovery ; Mr. Bond has 
already stated that it feeds in sallow, and Herr Anton Schmid says, in 
a swelling in sallow shoots, but as neither observer, so far as I know, 
has given any particulars, nor entered into a description, I have put 
together the following notes, which will, I hope, render fairly clear the 
(Bconomy of this scarce species, and at the same time enable Entomo- 
gists to meet with it more readily than hitherto. 

The larva forms a symmetrical swelling, I mean by that an 
enlargement running equally round all sides of the stem, on the shoots 
of the broad-leaved sallow (^Salix caprea) in those localities where the 
shrub occurs among young undergrowth in woods. The swelling is 
oval in outline, with a circumference, at the widest part, barely half as 
much again as that of the sound stem ; it measures 8 or 9 lines in 
length, and occupies the site of a bud, extending, usually, as far below 
it as above it, and, in most cases, without interfering with its 
vitality. The circumstance of its position, combined with its gentle 
outline and moderate girth, render it a somewhat inconspicuous object, 
and liable to be mistaken for the natural thickening that occurs at the 
origin of the buds ; this is especially likely to be the case whilst the 
leaves are on, but in the winter months its recognition is not difficult, for 
the eye runs over the naked twigs, and quickly distinguishes the sym- 
metrical swelling caused by the larva from the one-sided one of the bud. 
In its attack on the tree the insect invariably selects shoots of the year, 
and when these are vigorous, and such are the ones usually chosen, no 
injury is done beyond the production of the enlargement, but when 
weaker shoots are attacked or the mine is placed too near the end, then 
the part beyond ceases to grow, acquires a stunted appearance, and, at 
length, dies, becoming in the course of the winter black and shrunken. 
The point where the larva enters is just where the apex of the bud 
touches the stem, and this is so generally the case as to lead to the 
conclusion, that the moth is guided by the bud in laying her Qgg, and 
deposits it at this particular spot. At first, communication is main- 
tained with the outside, and the frass is thrown out and caught on the 
parts below, but before the larva has ceased to feed, the opening gets 
closed up, and its site marked by a small brown scar, through which 
the perfect insect eventually breaks. The mine is cylindrical, short 
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and narrow — the upper part contains the frass and is rather the most 
capacious, in consequence of the removal, to some extent, of the woody 
tissue, while the lower part occupies little more than the pith-canal. 
The whole length of the mine has never exceeded, and rarely reached, 
an inch in any of the numerous specimens I have examined. It is 
impossible not to be struck with the smallness of these dimensions, and 
their apparent incapacity for supplying material enough to build up 
an insect of this size, so that I am inclined to think that the larva 
derives a considerable part of its nourishment directly from the sap, 
which it probably licks up from the walls of its tunnel. And confirma- 
tion is given to this view by the character of the frass, which is small, 
irregular, and excrementitious-looking, instead of being large and 
well-formed, as would be the case, did a large part of the food consist 
of indigestible material. I have no information when the larva hatches, 
but as the galls are found fully developed in the middle of August 
(Aug. 19th), this event probably takes place some time in July. It 
continues to feed up to the end of September, and in October lines the 
upper part of its dwelling with a close coating of silk, cutting it off 
from the part below by an open fragile diaphragm of the same material. 
"Within the chamber so formed it remains unchanged through the 
winter, and goes into pupa in the spring, the case being completely 
extruded, and dropping to the ground on the emergence of the moth. 
So far as my experience goes, it is but little subject to parasites of any 
kind, but a large number, in the course of the winter when food is 
scarce, fall victims to the tom-tits, who appear to have discovered what 
a savoury morsel the swelling hides, and by means of their strong little 
beaks succeed in getting possession of it. 

The larva is cylindrical, moderately stout, tapering slightly from 
the 10th segment, and with large prominent dark spots, from each of 
which springs a small white hair. Head rather small, narrower than 
the following segment, jet black and shining. Thoracic plate black 
and shining, but less so than the head, and divided down the middle by 
a pale line. Legs and anal plate dark grey. Colour very pale grey, 
but changes, during hibernation, to white with a tinge of yellow. The 
dorsal vessel, in some specimens, partially visible as a red line. The 
spots are grey and conspicuous — the anterior trapezoid als roundish- 
oval in shape, the posterior ones, oval. The row of large somewhat 
conical spots in the spiracular region are notched on the lower side for 
reception of the spiracles* These are round and black, and surrounded 
by a pale ring. 

Tarrington, Ledburj : 

I4>th February, 1884. 
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A NEW SPECIES OF SCTDM^NUS. 
BY THE EEV. W. W. FOWLEE, M.A., F.L.S. 

SCTDMJENUS POWEEI, fl, Sp. 

Sat convexum, nigrocastaneunij pilis longis Jlavis indutum; pronoto longiore, 
ante medium latissimo, laterihu^ antrorsum rotundatis, ad basim sensim contractis, 
foveis quatuor parvie ad basim impresso ; elytris ovatisy convexis, dilatatiSf ante 
medium latiesimis, quatuor magnis foveis ad basim, et puncturis modicis haud pro- 
f^ndis diffUsius impressis; antennis sat longis, Jlavis, prima et seeundo articulo pari 
longitudine, tertio his infeminis vix, in maribus aliquantulum breviore, tribus ultimis 
sat subito latioribus, ultimo apice modice acuminato. 

Differt a S. pusillo colore et forma et puncturA elytrorum minus profundd ; a 
S. Sparshallii sculpturd thoracis, et tertio antennarum articulo valde dbhorret. 

Length, i lin. 

Head rather large : eyes large and somewhat prominent. AntennsB pale tes- 
taceous, rather large ; first and second joints about equal in length ; third joint 
shorter than the preceding, but not very perceptibly so in the female. 

Thorax longer than broad, anteriorly rounded, very gradually narrowed towards 
the base, impunctate, thinly covered with long yellowish hairs ; with four small 
round foveie, not connected by any line, at the base ; the two centre ones are close 
together, and their sculpture is rather indistinct in some specimens. 

Elytra oval, rather wide, convex, rather thickly covered with long yellowish 
hairs, with four large depressions at the base — the inside pair being considerably the 
larger — and with rather large shallow and somewhat diffuse punctures. 

Legs yellow ; femora somewhat inflated at apex. 

This species comes rather near 8. ptisillus, MiilL, but may be dis- 
tinguished by its colour, which resembles that of ^S'. elongatultis, as 
well as by its general form, smaller size, and the shape and punctuation 
of the elytra, the latter in 8, pusillus being evidently coarser and more 
diffuse than in 8, Poweri. 

Dr. Power has for some time had this species turned on one side 
in his cabinet as distinct, and, as it has been returned to me by M. 
Pauvel as unknown, I venture, at Dr. Power's request, to describe it. 

Eight specimens taken by Dr. Power, one at Seaton, in Devon- 
shire, on January 3rd, 1866, two at "Wimbledon, on Pebruary 23rd, 
1867, three at "Wimbledon, March 25th, 1871, one at Birdbrook, Essex, 
August 18th, 1865, and another in the same locality, April, 1868. It 
is a marsh species. 

The School House, Lincoln : 
March ISth, 1884. 
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TBOPICAL COLLECTIKa. 
BY eSO. C. CHAMPI01!r. 

(Concluded from p, 205). 

Ascending from the " tierra caliente " of Chiriqni, to 3000 — 4jOOO 
ft., the elevation at which the cofiee plantations are usually made, the 
forest is of rather a different character, though yerj luxuriant ; the 
growth is denser, it is, as might be expected, less tropical in appear- 
ance, the trees are not so loftj, there are fewer palms and of different 
species, fewer MusacesB, fewer Arums, but more ferns, especially of 
the arborescent kinds, and Lycopodiums ; as as we go higher (5000 — 
6000 ft.) the tree-trunks and branches are covered with moss — all 
reeking with moisture during the long rainy season ; except for a 
short time in the morning, very little is to be seen of the sun, the 
higher mountain forest-clad slopes are constantly enveloped in mist ; 
the clouds descending soon after mid-day to remain tiU nearly dark, 
and shrouding everything as in a fog ; the tree-tops are, perhaps, just 
visible, above all is impenetrable mist ; at this time the forest is verj 
gloomy and dark, and not a sound of life will be heard except the 
dismal howling of the monkeys at intervals, even the large blood- 
thirsty TahanidcB leave you in peace, the butterflies vanish, and the 
collector will no longer find anything to repay him for his work. 

The mountain-sides are everywhere scored or cut up by enormous 
deep "barrancas" or ravines, sometimes 1000 ft. or more in depth, 
the sides of which are often so steep as to make the ascent or descent 
a matter of very considerable difficulty, at times an impossibility. At 
8000 ft. (I did not succeed in ascending higher), some interesting 
butterflies occur, similar to those found in Costa Eica at a similar ele- 
vation — species of Clothilda^ Euterpe, Euptychia, OxtBOSchistus, &c., 
and a few beetles — minute species of Hispidce and Cehrionida, some 
Lampyridcs not before met with, Malthinus, various ^hytopha^a, &c., 
chiefly obtained by brushing bamboo ; the undergrowth at this eleva- 
tion consists almost entirely of bamboo and small palms, tracks of the 
tapir were numerous here, and help the collector a good deal in getting 
about, otherwise he must cut his way everywhere. At 4000 — 5000 ft. 
a good many butterflies, &c., not to be seen in the low country, will 
be met with —species of Euterpe, Mesosemia, Seterochroa, Papilio, 
Timetes, FieHs, Ancea, Leptalis, Apatura, &c, ; a gigantic Noctua 
(Erebus, sp.), the largest specimens of which are fully ten inches in 
expanse, will be seen occasionally settled high up on the trunks of 
the largest trees in the forest, looking like nothing so much as a 
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gigantic Boarmia, it rests in the same manner, witli its wings spread 
out horizontally. Some very fine Lamellicornes — species of Plusiotis 
(metallic, golden or silvery in colour), Antichira, and others, may be 
found at an elevation of 5000 ft. flying in the hot sun round the tops 
of forest trees ; Lampyridm^ Longicornes^ Fhytophaga^ &c., of different 
species to those of the hot country. Coleoptera and Semiptera are 
abundant at an elevation of about 3000 ft., and many of the species 
of the low country will be found as high as this ; higher, fewer and 
different species are to be met with. 

The highlands of the State of Panama, unlike those of Costa B.ica, 
are almost uninhabited ; there are no villages except in the low 
country, travelling is in consequence very difficult, no roads, and the 
country exceedingly broken, the coffee plantations only made within 
the last few years, are, probably, the highest inhabited places in 
Chiriqui, and it is chiefly owing to being able to stay at these places I 
was enabled to collect at the higher elevations. 

A. great deal of forest is to be found in Chiriqui, besides the 
patches of wood on the plains, but as we go nearer to Panama, into 
the department of Yeraguas, we begin to leave the forests and come 
to a different sort of country and vegetation, very broken hills and 
valleys covered with grass and wooded only by the streams or in the 
hollows and forest of any extent only to be found high up on the 
mountain slopes. Certain Malacoderms {Astyliis) swarm in flowers on 
these grassy hills. 

I will say but little about Q-uatemala, as my remarks on Chiriqui 
will apply almost equally well to that country, fine forests are to be 
found there also, both in the highlands and in the low country ; of 
course, lots of species met with there will not be found in Chiriqui 
and in the highlands. The fauna partakes much more of a North 
American character. Travelling is much easier in G-uatemala ; there 
are roads (or what are termed such) and a few bridges; villages or 
towns are scattered all over the country, except in Peten and part of 
Vera Paz, villages up to nearly 10,000 ft. above the sea, a cart road 
(over which the diligences pass in the dry season) running along the 
highest parts of the Cordillera between the capital and Quezaltenango, 
and ascending to little short of 11,000 ft., whence the ascent of at least 
one of the volcanoes (the Vole, de Agua, elevation nearly 13,000 ft.) 
can easily be made, and altogether there are far more facilities for work. 
Hot, dry valleys, at 3000 ft. or so, with plenty of Cactacecs (not, how- 
ever, productive to the entomologist), pine forests, &c., characteristic 
of certain parts of G-uatemala, will not be found in Chiriqui. 
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Indians will not easily be found in Cliiriqui to carry your luggage, 
eyerything has to be carried on pack horses or mules, unless you are 
making the three or four days* journey across to the Chiriqui lagoon 
on the Atlantic coast from David or Caldera, to make this trip you 
may, perhaps, find carriers ; the path or road is seldom traversed 
except by natives, and is quite impracticable for horses or cattle. 

I will now conclude my remarks on collecting in Central America, 
and hope they may be of use to future travellers. 

274, Walworth Boad, London, S.B. : 
February 18^A, 1884b 


TWO NEW BUTTERFLIES ALLIED TO APHNJSUS NATALJSNSIS. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, F.L.S., F.Z.S.. &c. 

The two following species bear so strong a resemblance upon the 
upper surface to Aphncetis natalensis* that, when we received them, I 
unhesitatingly placed them in the cabinet with our series of that 
species ; indeed, the chief difference on the upper surface is in the 
greater width and more ochreous tint of the V-shaped band on the 
primaries : the differences on the under-surface are, however, more 
marked, and are as follows : — 

Aphn^us ntass-S), sp, n. 

Under-surface creamy sulphur-yellow, purer in tint than in A. natalensis, the 
silver markings on the bands more continuous, almost touching, and in parts 
quite touching the margins of the bands, which are considerably thicker, and, for 
the most part black, though varied here and there with dull dark red ; primaries 
with the third (oblique) band considerably more oblique than in A. natalensis, the 
costal spot further beyond it, the abbreviated discal band slightly irregular, the sub- 
apical costal spot absent, the sub-marginal lines slightly undulated and nearer 
together ; secondaries with most of the spots towards the base filled in with dark 
red, the oblique post-median band slightly curved and well separated from the ab- 
breviated discal band, which is narrower ; instead of the two sub-marginal stripes, 
there is a single tapering, bright saffron-yellow stripe from the elbow of the post- 
median band (where it unites with the band from the abdominal margin) to near 
the apex, a slender, abbreviated, sub-apical black stria between it apd the margin. 

Expanse of wings, 35 mm. 
Lake Nyassa. 


* I may note here that the species figured by Hewitson in his " Illustratious/' is not the true 
A. nataUntii, or, inde^» at all nearly aUied to it. 
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APHNiEUS VICTOKIJE, «p. ft. 

Wings below of a decided sulphur-yellow colour, excepting towards the internal 
margins ; the silver markings in the bands slender and rather dull, borders of the 
bands on the pripaaries and towards costa of secondaries thick, and, for the most 
part, black, oblique post-median band of primaries slightly curved, not single at its 
inferior extremity, costal spot beyond it further away, abbreviated discal band dis- 
tinctly sigmoidal instead of straight ; no sub-apical spot ; two sub-marginal lines 
thick and near together ; sub-basal markings very strongly defined with partly black 
and partly red borders ; oblique elbowed post-median band excepting at costa with 
very slender margins ; abbreviated band elbowed and almost divided, a spot at costa 
being separated from the main body by a black oblique line ; inner sub-marginal line 
black, straight, outer line abbreviated, and only remaining at apex. 

Expanse of wings, 37 mm. 
Victoria Nyanza. 

It will be seen that in some respects these two species are more 
like one another than like A. natalensis : the di&rences are such as 
have been proved to be constant in this genus, and as such have been 
used even by men holding the expansive views touching the variability of 
species of the late W. C. Hewitson : I think I need say no more than 
that to establish their claim to separate attention : of A. natalensis 
we have six examples from Natal, besides those in Hewitson's collection. 

British Museum : Marchf 1884. 


THE BRITISH DRAaON-FLIES ANNOTATED. 
BY ROBERT McLACHLAN, F.R.S., &c. 

In the " Catalogue of British Neuroptera,^^ published by the 
Entomological Society of London in 1870, were enumerated 46 spe- 
cies of British Dragon-flies {Odonata). That list was practically based 
upon Dr. Hagen*s " Synopsis,** published in the " Entomologist's 
Annual '* for 1857, with the addition of one species (Leucorrhinia 
pecf oralis), and the subtraction of another (Somatochlora metallica). 
The number remains at 46* — Somatochlora metallica has been dis- 
covered in Scotland, whereas Sympetrum vulgatum and striolatttm are 
united as representing only one species. But the claims of some 
species to be considered " British ** rest on very slender grounds ; in 
one or two cases on single specimens captured 70 or 80 years ago. 
It therefore occurred to me that it might be useful (and perhaps 
serve as an impetus to observers) if a brief annotated list of oUr species 
were drawn up ; an idea that has resulted in the following notes. 

• A writer In the "Midland Naturalist" for 1882 estimates the number of known British 
■pedes at about SOO ! ! 
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Some Blight diBcrepancies in generic (or " sub-generic ") nomenclature, 
and in sequence, between these notes and the Catalogue of 1870, result 
from changes made since that time. 

The nomenclature of the older British authors (Curtis, Stephens, 
Evans, Ac.) was very defective, and no sound basis was obtained until 
De Selys-Longchamps published his Revision of our species (from 
personal inspection of types) in the "Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History," ser. i, xviii, pp. 217 — 227, 1846 (reprinted in abstract in the 
'* Zoologist " for 1846, pp. 1522, 23). Dr. Hagen's Synopsis of 1857 
was to some extent founded on those notes, and also on personal ob- 
servation. Porty-sii species were enumerated in 1846, and now, after 
nearly 40 years, we are not able to increase the number, and, in fact, 
some species should perhaps be omitted from the List. 

Eeally very little has been done of late, and the only important 
local list published since 1870 is that by the late Henry Doubleday on 
the species of the Epping district (cf, Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, pp. 86, 87, 
1871).* 

Sub-Eam. Libelluliwa. 

Leucorrhinia pectoralis, Charp. — At the Meeting of the Entomological Societj 
of London, held on January 2nd, 1860 (cf. Proc. Ent. Soc, n.s., v, p. 89) Mr. CboTCB 
exhibited a specimen of this insect taken in June near Sheemess. On the authority 
of this example (seen by Dr. Hagen, but now destroyed) the name has found its way 
into the British list. I believe the specimen was taken on board a fishing boat (at 
the mouth of the Thames). The species can only be regarded as " casual." 

Zeuoorrhinia duhia, V. d. L. — Certainly common on some of the extensive 
moors of the north of England. I have never seen a southern example ; but, ac- 
cording to Curtis, Mr. J. C. Dale found it in abundance near Dorchester, and he also 
recorded it from Lincolnshire. Mr. Doubleday recorded it from Epping. 

Sympetrum vul^atum, L. (ttriolatum, Chp.). — I am quite of the opinion now 
held by De Selys-Longchamps, that vul^atum and striolatum are specifically identical, 
the usual exponents of the former being represented by very adult examples, the 
supposed difPerence in the "vulvar scale" of the $ being illusory. The name 
" ttriolatum " should be suppressed as other than a synonym. This species, in point 
of numbers and distribution, is perhaps the most common British Dragon-fly. 

Sympetrum meridionale, Selys. — I have not examined an example of this qpeeiet 
supposed to have been taken in Britain. Two such examples appear to have been 
recorded, both females, one in Evans' collection (which is in Dale's) from ** near 
London," and the other in Wailes' collection, from the " South of England." If 
" British," it can, at the most, only be considered a " casual." It is a very abundant 
species in the Alps of Central Europe, ascending to great elevations, but probably 

* Mr. Bond possesses a fair representative old collection, for the most part formed by the lata 
Mr. Farr. Tnrough his courtesy I recently had the opportunity of examining it, but found 
therein none of what may be termed the " critical " British species. 
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does not breed there. Its liability to hare the well known red Acenri attached to 
the wings (sometimes in enormous numbers) is so marked as to be almost a specific 
character of the insect itself, few specimens being entirely free from them. 

Sympetrum Fonecolomhiiy Selys. — Another " casual." A ? was detected by 
Do Selys in Stephens' collection, and therefore appears to have acquired the usual 
" near London " as a locality. A ^ (erroneously recorded by me as 8, vulgatumf cf. 
Ent. Mo. Mag., y, p. 220) is in my collection, obtained at the sale of T. Desvignes' 
collection, and of the precise origin of which I ^know nothing. Of very wide 
southern distribution, extending to South Africa. 

Sympetrum Jlaveolum^ L. — Local and " sporadic." In the year 1871 it was ex- 
cessiyely abundant in the London District (I even saw several examples in the ' 
Strand!). 

Sympetrum sanyuineumf Miiller. — "No doubt a common species (perhaps also 
" sporadic ") in certain districts. I have never seen it alive in Britain ! 

Sympetrum scoticum, Donov. — A frequenter of moors, and no doubt more com- 
mon in the north. 

Platetrum depressum, L. — Needs no comment. 

Lihellula quadrimaculata, L. — Abundant in certain localities, general in certun 
years. I am not aware that anything approaching the enormous migratory swarms 
that often astonish our continental neighbours has ever been observed in Britain ; 
the tendency is, however, manifested here in the unequal and uncertain distribution. 

Libellulafulva, Miiller. — Possibly general in the southern portion of England, 
never common, and always difficult to capture on account of its habits. I have 
never noticed a British ^ in the thoroughly " blue " condition seen in very adult 
continental examples, and which gives them a so entirely distinct appearance. 

Orthetrum ctBrulescens, E. — Needs no comment. 

Orthetrum cancellatum, L. — Possibly confined to the southern half of England. 
Often common about brick-holes in the London district. 

Sub-Fam. Coeduliina. 

Somatochlora metalUca^ V. d. L. — In 1869, Dr. Buchanan White took this 
species in some numbers in Inverness-shire {cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., vii, p. 38) ; it has 
since been taken in the same county by Mr. King. The name was previously in our 
lists, but no doubt erroneously. Yan der Linden misquoted a figure in Harris as 
representing metallicaf whereas, in all probability, it was intended for Cord, anea, 
as stated by Harris. Stephens says, " it has been found within the metropolitan 
district in June ;" I know not what has become of the specimen said to have been 
in his cabinet, and from which Evans' very uncertain figure was taken $ probably 
there was an error in identification. 

Somatochlora arctica, Zett. — The Highlands of Scotland (has also been recorded 
from Killamey in Ireland). It was not uncommon during my visit to Bannoch in 
June, 1865 (cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., ii, p. 118), but since that time other visitors to the 
locality do not appear to have succeeded in finding it. 

Cordulia cenea, L. — Local in the southern counties of England. 

Oxygattra Curtisii, Dale. — A species which, from its continental distributioi 
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should scarcely occur in Britain. The older entomologiBts used to find it in Dorset, 
Hants, and Devon. Then it was lost sight of until Mr. Herbert Goss took it in 
some numbers near Christchurch in 1878 {cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., xr, p. 92). 

Sub-Fam. Gomphina. 

Onychogom'phusforci'paius, L.— A " casual " at the most. Rests as British on 
the authority of a ? in Stephens' collection, and that entomologist aseured De Selys 
that he remembered to hare taken it in England. Stephens originally confused 
forcipatus and vulgatUsimus. 

Qomphus vulffatUsimus, L.— Local in the south. A common Thames insect. 

Gomphusflavipes, Charp.— A "casual." Bests as British on a (J captured by 
Stephens near Hastings on the 5th August, 1818. 

CorduUgasier annulatus, Latr.— Needs no comment. 

Sub-Fam. -^schnina. 

Anaxformoius, V. d. Lind.— Common in the south ; how far it extends north- 
ward I know not. 

JEschna mixta, Latr.— Probably widely distributed, but certainly rare. A few 
years ago Mr. S. Stevens found an example in a torpid condition in his garden near 
London, in the month of November. 

JEschna borealiSy Zett. — Highlands of Scotland. Few specimens exist in col- 
lections. I observed it, but not commonly, at Rannoch in June, 1865 (cf. Ent. Mo. 
Mag., ii, p. 117). 

JEschna junceay L.— Certainly rare (even if it occur at all) in the south ; com- 
mon in the north, and probably also common in Ireland. 

JEschna cyanea, Miiller, and JEsch. yrandis, L. — Need no comment. 

^schna rufescens, V. d. Lind. — Used to be common near Yarmouth, but there 
seems to be an idea that it has disappeared. Some of the resident entomologists in 
that vicinity can no doubt solve this question. I have seen no recent British 
examples. 

Brachytron pratense, Miiller.— Probably generally distributed, but precise local 
information is desirable. 

Sub-Fam. Calopteetgina. 

Calopteryx Virgo , L., and C. splendens, Harris.- -Need no comment. 

Sub-Fam. Ageionina. 

Lestes vtridis, V. d. Lind. — A very doubtful native. According to De Selys, a 
specimen existed in Evans' collection. That collection passed into the hands of the 
late J. C. Dale, and his son (Mr. C. W. Dale) cannot now trace it. 

Ijestes nymphay Selys. — I have never seen a living British example, but it cer- 
tainly used to occur (and probably still occurs) in the Fen District, and Doubleday 
i^corded it from Epping. 

Lestes sponsoy Hans. — Probably generally distributed. 

Lestes virens, Charp.— I regard tliis somewhat doubtful as British. One ex- 
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ample (said to have been taken in the "New Forest) was in Stephens* collection (now 
in the British Museam) ; a second was recorded from Leach's collection. Doubledaj 
recorded it from Epping. 

Zestes harhara^ F. — Still more doubtful. According to De Seljs (1846) a ^ in 
the Dublin Museum was believed to have been taken in Ireland. 

Flatycnemia pennipes, Pallas. — Needs no comment. 

Ischnura pumilio, V. d. Lind. — I have seen no recent British examples. Used 
to be taken not uncommonly in Dorset by J. C. Dale. Becorded also from Cambridge 
and Belfast. Parfitt recorded it (Transactions of the Devonshire Association, 1879) 
as common near Exeter, but upon enquiry I found he had made a wrong identifica- 
tion. It is a species of somewhat meridional distribution, but is also alpine. I found 
several examples close to the St. GK>thard Hospice, therefore at an elevation of about 
6500 feet. 

Ischnura elegans, V. d. Lind. — ^Needs no comment. 

JEnall<»gtna cyathigerumf Charp. — Needs no comment. 

Agrion pulchellumj V. d. Lind. — Local, but probably generally distributed. 

Agrion puella, L. — Needs no comment. 

Agrion mercuriaUf Charp. — Probably not uncommon in the New Forest. I 
once found it there in some abundance, but did not succeed in refinding it on the 
occasion of two flying visits. 

Pgrrhosoma miniumf Harris. — Needs no comment. 

Pgrrhosoma tenellum, Tillers. — This essentially South European insect is very 
abundant on some of the extensive heaths of the south of England. 

JSrythrotnma najas, Hans. — Local in the south of England. Also recorded from 
Belfast. 

Of the foregoing 46 species, I regard eight as only casual visitors 
or otherwise doubtful. There is no evidence whatever that Leucor- 
rhinia pectoraliSy Sympetrum meridionale and Fonscolomhii, Onychogom- 
phus forcipatus, and Qomphus Jlavipes, breed in Britain. There is the 
strongest evidence that two or three of these were casual immigrants, 
and the origin of the specimens on which others are included in our 
list cannot be traced. "With regard to Lestes viridisy virens, and 
barbara, the case is slightly different. These insects could scarcely 
fly over, and everything depends upon the authenticity, as British, of 
the examples upon which the species have been included. In placing 
L, virens in this category, I am aware that a doubt is cast upon the 
late Henry Doubleday's discrimination, owing solely to the great diffi- 
culty that often attends the determination of the species of Lestes, 
I never saw Mr. Doubleday's Dragon-flies, and it is possible that had 
I seen them in 1871, 1 might then have arrived at no satisfactory con- 
elusion with regard to L. virens. 

In Mr. Doubleday's Epping list he alluded to having seen a 
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" (Jordulia " with yellow dorsal markingB on the abdomen, which he 
believed was O. Curtisii, A doubt as to whether this might not have 
been Somatochlora Jlavomaculata, Y. d. Lind., has always existed with 
me. The latter is a species that certainly should occur in Britain. 

Allusion should not be omitted concerning the somewhat notorious 
"Zibellula SparshalU, Dale, MS./* that found its way into the earlier 
British lists. Curtis says, " Taken at Homing in 1823 by the late 
Mr. J. Sparshall ; it is very similar to a Chinese species." This has 
long been known to be identical with the nearly cosmopolitan Pantala 
flavescens, P. (with a multitude of synonyms). If any reliance what- 
ever could be placed upon the supposed origin of the example, another 
species could be added to the European list (only about 102 species), 
for Europe is the only quarter of the globe in which P. flavescens has 
not been noticed. Its occurrence in Britain would be extraordinary, 
but that it may occasionally extend (as a " casual ") to the south of 
Europe seems not at all impossible, when we consider its distribution 
in Africa and Asia. 

England possesses two Dragon-flies {Oxygastra Qwrtisii and 
JPyrrhosoma tenellum) that are of South European distribution, and 
which should not occur. On the other hand, if we compare our 
list with that of the species found in Belgium, Holland, and Scandi- 
navia, there are several that should occur, not as " casuals," but as 
residents. No one seems able to find these, and at present the British 
Dragon-flies appear likely to go the way of the British Butterflies — 
on a descending scale. 

liewiflham, London : 

2Qth January, 1884. 


Additions to the entomology of the Isle of Harris. — In the Ent. Mo. Mag., roL 
six, p. 237, 1 gave you a list of the insects taken by me in the Isle of HarriB. To 
these I may add the following, taken by myself on July 29th, on my way from St. 
Kilda : — Satyrus Janvra, of this species I took a remarkable female, with the fulvous 
band continued across the hind- wings : the males have darker under-sides than 
usual ; Lycasna Alexis, of usual type ; Noctiba aanthographa, dark ; Boarmia repand- 
ata,vwr. ; MeUmippe flucivMa, dark ; Hypsipetes elutata, small and dark, as are most 
of the following : Larentia eoBsiata and pectinitaria ; Emwielesia albulata and hlandi' 
ata i Camptogramma hilineaia ; Melanthia octllata ; Anaitis plagiata ; Scapula /us- 
caXis ; Eudorea atomaUs s PUUella annulatella; Hcsmatopota pluviaUsi Tetanoeera 
wnhrarum ; HaUctus villosulus ; Greophilus maxillosiks, var, cUiaris ; Sisyra fuscata ; 
Psyehomyia phcBopa; Oymus trimaculatus ; Hydroptila sparsa; Berasa puUatai 
Wormaldia occipitalis ; Leptocerus hifasciatus ; Limnoph/ilus extricalus and Iwridus, 
I must not forget to mention, it was a fine, bright, and beautiful day, yeiy different 
to the usual Scotch weather. — C. W. Dale, GHanvilles Wootton : Fehruaiy Ist, 1884. 
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Couptwres in the Isle of 8kye. — After leaving Hams, I spent three days at 
Dunvegan, Sligachan Inn, and Portree, and took : Pieris rapcBt Argynnis Aglaia, 
Chortohius pamphiluSf Cidaria russata, Metrocampa margaritata, Bupithecia louriceata, 
Boa/rmia repandataf large and fine, Larentia ccBsiata, Ahraxis grossulariata, Tortruo 
vihumanaj . Mixodia Schuhsiana^ Aphelia pratana, Serieoris lacunana^ Pardia tri- 
punctanaf Eupxdlia angustana, Crambus ericellus and culmellus^ Lepidocera bisori' 
telUbf PUurota HcostelUif Pterophorus tephradactylus, Phryganea ohsoleta, Hemerohiua 
humuli, and Vespa arborea, I was quite pleased at seeing grasshoppers and other 
insects, which apparently do not exist in the outer Hebrides. — Id. 

Botys urticata in January. — ^The account in this month's Magazine of the 
abnormal advent of Botys urticata reminds me of a similar adventure with an 
individual of the same species that befel me in or near the year 1856. It was in 
the kitchen of a country house near Worcester, on the 27th of January, after dark : 
a snow storm prevailed at the time, and the wind was bringing smoke and snow 
down the chimney, in the direction of which I was looking, when, with one of the 
gusts came down into the room a recently-emerged and scarcely expanded specimen 
of Botys urticata. The creature was preserved, and, with its somewhat crumpled 
wings, remained in my collection several years. — J. E. Fletchke, Happy Land, 
Worcester : March 5th, 1884. 

Botys urticata in February. — I had read but a line or two of the notice at 
page 227, in this month's Ent. Mo. Mag., when I ventured to guess there would be 
in the kitchen some sage or other herb belonging to the Labiate family j and that 
the full-fed larva of Botys urticata in its cocoon, having been brought in with these 
leaves, had, by a rare chance, been forced by the warmth to transform, and produce 
the moth thus early, instead of drying up, as would almost sure to be the case, if 
one tried such an experiment. The larva is well known to feed on a variety of 
plants besides common nettle, spinning its cocoon in the autumn, and remaining 
unchanged through the winter, like so many others of the group. I have bred the 
moth at the usual time, by keeping the cocoons in cages out of doors, having often 
found the larvae on some plants of horehound (Marruhium vulgare) which are growing 
freely in my little town-garden. These plants are sometimes cut in the autumn, 
and hung up to dry in the house for use as a domestic medicine during the winter i 
so, possibly, a similar experience to the one recorded may come under our obser- 
vation some mild winter's day. — W. R. Jepfeey, Ashford, Kent: March IIM, 1884. 

Botys urticata frequenting mint. — My earliest acquaintance with Botys urticata 
dates from nearly 50 years ago, and I well remember my boyish delight on starting 
this pretty insect from a bed of mint in my father's garden. I probably saw half- 
a-dozen specimens, but struck at them so wildly in those days, that I doubt whether 
I boxed more than one or two. 

I used, however, to revisit this mint-bed again and again, and, during the season, 
rarely failed to meet with one or more of this brightly contrasled species. Hence, 
it is always associated in my mind with culinary herbs. — H. T. Stainton, Mounts- 
field, Lewisham, S.E. : March 13^, 1884. 
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Notes on Lepidoptera in Roxburghshire in 1883.— The season of 1883 was not 
in this district a prolific one in Lepidoptera^ either in the larval or perfect state. 
There were, howerer, as seems always the case, a few particular species in as great 
force as usual, and in one or two instances, notably, Eupithecia indigata and 
pygnuBota were eren more numerous than I have seen them. Noctua, daring the 
summer and autumn months, were in small numbers. I again took Tryphana tub- 
sequa in fine condition, also Noetua festiva, DianihoBcia capsincola, and Cueullia 
umbraticaj not having seen the latt«r for some years ; and, in the beginning of August, 
when trying the effect of light at my bedroom window, using the mirror as a re- 
flector, I was agreeably surprised by a fine specimen of Plusia britctea coming in 
and settling on the window- blind, its two burnished spots shining with gem-like 
brilliancy in the reflected light. I need not say I at once closed down the window 
and so made an easy capture. I took Coremia munitata in the beginning of August, 
in fresh condition, in one of the wildest parts of the Cheviot range ; appitfently a 
second brood. Among the Micros, 1 took the following, viz. : Scoparia pyraleUa 
and muranay JEupacilia atricapitana, Argyresthia retinella, Oadartella, and arceu' 
thina, Cedestis farinatella, Coleophora albicosta and artemisiella, EUtchista apici- 
punctella and atricomella. — A. Elliot, Samieston, Jedburgh, N.B. : Feb. 2 U^, 1884. 

Instinct of locality in Lepidoptera. — In the month of July last, when passing 
alongside a wire fence, and when near its termination, I noticed on one of the posts, 
just at the point where the top wire is stapled in, a specimen of Xglophasia polgo- 
don settled, and as it seemed a fine and peculiarly shaded one, I boxed it, but after 
bringing it home, allowed it to escape. Having occasion to pass the same fence a few 
days afterwards, I again noticed in my belief the same specimen settled, not only on 
the same post, but on the exact spot as formerly, close to the staple of the upper 
wire. I think it would be interesting to hear of any similar experience ; at any rate, 
it may serve as a suggestion to make trial of this instinct, as I have not hitherto 
heard of a similar instance. — Id. 

Importation of JSphestia passulella and E. ficulella at King*s Lynn. — On 
February 6th, I was informed that numbers of small moths were flying about the 
Schooner " Ellen Holt," of Grimsby, which had just put into our dock with a cargo 
of decorticated cotton-cake from Galveston, United States (Texas). A few of the 
moths were also brought me on the same day, and I at once thought them to be 
E. passulella, but, subsequently, noticing that they varied considerably, a few of 
them were sent to Mr. C. Or. Barrett, from whom I learn that there are two species, 
Tiz., E. ficulella and E. passulella. On the 7th, the day after the arrival of the 
ressel here, I paid it a Tisit with the view of finding out how far the statements 
made to me about these moths were true : the moths were there, and not in 
hundreds only, but in thousands. From a fair amount of questions put to the 
crew, I obtained the following information : — " That when the vessel left Gkdyeston, 
having been 63 days on her voyage here, no moths were noticed amongst the cargo 
or any part of the ship; that whilst traversing the Atlantic a severe gale was 
encountered, and water found its way to the hold, thereby wetting the cargo and 
causing it to heat ; that upon arrival here the hatchways were opened, when a doad 
of these moths immediately flew out, settling on everything and ererybody near." 
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As the process of unlading was being proceeded with whilst I was on board, the 
opportunity thus afforded me for watching the insects was turned to account. The 
cotton-cake was packed in bags, and as these were remored, numbers of the moths 
continually flew through the hatchways into the open air. They did not fly far, 
but settled down on yarious objects, or on the deck, apparently not appreciating the 
difference of temperature — for it was cold outside as opposed to the unnatural and 
abnormal heat of the hold ; at any rate, they appeared in a very short time to 
become benumbed, and lying on their backs, showed, eyen when touched, scarcely 
any signs of life. There is not much doubt that the heat to which I have alluded — 
which would for the most part be generated by the wet cargo — had caused the moths 
to emerge from their pupae much earlier than they would have done under ordinary 
circumstances. Upon examining the bags, I found them to be covered with cocoons, 
most of which were empty j I liave also since been informed that " white maggots " 
(by which I presume larvse are meant) had been observed on the outside of the bags 
as they were being stowed away in the warehouses, and a closer examination has 
shown that larvse were at work amongst the cake inside .the bags, and I think 
there can be little doubt that these larvse were those of the two species which form 
the subject of these lines. The cargo has been deposited in two warehouses, about 
half a mile distant from each other, and as I understand that the cotton-cake is not 
likely to be disposed of for some few months, both E. passulella and S. Jiculella 
will probably have good opportunities for obtaining a sound footing here. Two years 
ago, the former species (E. passulella) was plentiful in and about the dock Company's 
warehouses, where it had doubtless been introduced ; but last year, although a sharp 
look out was kept for it, I could find no trace of the species. I suppose the cake, or 
whatever the larvse might be feeding upon at the time, was removed from the district, 
and that consequently E. passulella disappeared, or at the least, became scarce. — 
Edwd. a. Atmobe, 3, Haylett Terrace, Exton's Boad, Lynn : February 21«^, 1884. 

Blatta americana. — Amongst the cargo of cotton-cake recently imported from 
America to which I have just alluded, were observed numbers of Blatta 
americana (American cockroach) in various stages of development ; some of 
them were very small, others had reached the full size, but were yet of a whitish 
colour, whilst not a few had assumed the characteristic reddish colour of the fully 
developed insect, and were exceedingly active. I believe I am right in stating that 
this insect is far more destructive in America than the common and familiar 
JS. orientalis is in this country ; but although introduced here in such plenty, I 
consider it probable that our climate will prove unsuitable, as it has done hitherto, 
for the increase or naturalization of this peet. — Id. 

Tortrices, ^c, in South Wales and Sutherlandshire. — In the autumn of 1880, 

I spent a few weeks in the neighbourhood of Brecon, and collected a few moths 

there, including Camptogrammajluviata, Crambusfal8ellu8,Peroneaperplexana,&nd. 

JBphippiphora tetragonana. Peronea sponsana {favillaceanay of Stainton) was 

abundant in the hornbeam hedges, even where no beech could be found, and it seems 

not impossible that its larva may feed on hornbeam occasionally. I have never 

found it, however, among hornbeam in this neighbourhood, although our hedges are 
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largely composed of that tree. Mr. Barrett informs me that, according to Zeller, the 
larra is sometimes found on dewberry, as well as on mountain ash, while Heine- 
mann gives oak as a food-plant. 

In June, 1881, while fishing in Sutherlandshire, I took a few Tortrices, including 
Penthina prtBlongana, Grevillanaf and marffinanaf Cl-epsis rusticana (abundantly), 
Coccyx tep.dana, Phoxopteryx uncanUf biarcuanaf and inornatana (subarcuanay of 
Stainton), ArgyroUpia Baumanniana and suhhaumanniana. The Hypermecia an- 
gustana seemed very distinct from our southern forms of H. cruciana, with very 
evident, well-defined, dark markings. Phoxopteryx inornatana scarcely answers to its 
name in that locality, being of a rich fawn-colour, with the median streak well- 
defined and very distinct ; in fact, the insect looks at first sight almost like biarcnana, 
PcBdisca semifuscana, bred from sallow, varied but little. On the other hand, P. Solan- 
driana, bred from birch, varied considerably, most of them being of a brilliant orange- 
red ground-colour, none, however, shewing either a dark or a white blotch along the 
inner margin. I obtained a single specimen only of Tortrix ministrana, which, 
however, is a very dark richly marked example. JSupacilid ciliella varied from the 
fine, richly-marked, Scotch form {subroaeanaj of Stainton) to small obscure speci- 
mens like our cowslip-bred form. The variety of Q. ulicetanaj with the white or 
whitish ground-colour, was not uncommon, feeding apparently on various trefoils as 
well as gorse. Among the Tinees, Nemophora pilellay very bright Tinea rusticellaj 
(Ecophora subaquilea, Ornix acoticella and Loganella^ appeared to be fairly com- 
mon. Of P. Grevillana I took but one example, and am unable to give any exact 
particulars with regard to it, as, on catching it, I did not distinguish it from P. 
prcelongana. I do not think it can be at all common, as I took every Penthina that I 
saw. — ^A. F. Gbippith, Sandridge, St. Albans : March, 1884. 

The late Mr. Buckler's drawings of the larvtB of British Macro -Lepidoptera. — 
We are glad to be able to announce that the Hay Society has acquired these drawings, 
and the voluminous MSS. in connection therewith, for publication, and the Be?. 
J. Hellins has kindly lent those of Mr. Buckler's drawings in his possession to the 
Society. They will probably form the subject for three or four volumes of the 
Society's publications, but at present the scheme has not been sufficiently developed. 
In the meantime, those entomologists (not already members of the Ray Society) who 
wish to obtain these volumes, would do well by sending in their names and addresses 
to the Secretary — the Rev. T. Wiltshire, 25, Granville Park, Lewisham, London 
S.E. By so doing, they would materially aid the Council of the Society. — Eds. 

The late Mr. Harper's collection of British Lepidoptera, — The sale of this 
collection at Stevens' rooms on the 20th and 2l8t March, attracted about the largest 
assemblage of British Lepidopterists we ever remember to have seen in these rooms. 
The collection was a remarkable one, perhaps the most remarkable ever dispersed, 
and the prices realized were in proportion. The late Mr. Harper did not appear 
to have considered it necessary to label his insects in any way whatever, even 
by names : it seemed to him to suffice if he possessed the specimens. The col- 
lection was extraordinarily rich in bizarre varieties, in the rarer British species, 
and ill those strange forms from the Hebrides, Shetlands, and other outljring Scotch 
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islands, that haye attracted so much attention of late ; and it is a great pity these 
latter had to be dispersed before being worked out in comparison with the forms 
existing in the extreme north of continental Europe and northern Asia. The entire 
collection of Macro'Lepidoptera realized about £900. A brief analysis as to some 
of the more remarkable points here follows : — The butterflies alone realized £264 ; 
a lot of seven Papilio Machaon, including an extraordinary yariety, brought £4 5s. ; 
the series of Colias JSdusa and yars. over £17 ; 4 vars. of Vanessa lo, £4 10s. ; 20 
LyctBna dispary £28 10s. ; 1 example of Trochilium vespiformej £3 5s. ; 1 of jT. 
allantifonne, £3 ; the series of Arctia caja, nearly £90 (!) ; 11 of Spilosoma lubri- 
dpedoj var. radiata, £8 ; varieties of Odonestis potatoria^ £5 9s. ; the unique 
example of Nyssia lapponaria (cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., vii, p. 282), £13 13s. (Meek) ; 
the series of extraordinary vars. of Abraxas ffrossulariata, £105 (!) ; Synia muscu- 
losa, about 12/- each ; Nonagria concolor, £2 ; fine vars. of Crymodes exulisy about 
24/- each ; Hydrilla paUtstrisy £1 each ; Noctua suhrosea, about £1 each, on an 
average ; Hadena satura, £2 9s. for two ; M. pereyrinay one guinea each ; Heliothis 
scutosa, £3 ; Catocala electra, 5 guineas (!) ; Ophiodes UinariSy £2 10s. ; and so on 
in proportion. "We understand that the Micro- Lepidoptera will not be disposed of 
until the beginning of May. 


HeMIFTEBA Q-TMNOCEEATA EiTBOP^. — H]^MIPTEBES Q-TMNOCiEATES d'EiTBOPE, 
DF BASSIlf DE LA M^DITEBBANEE ET DE L*AsiE BUSSE : d^crites par O. M. EeFTBB. 

Troisi^me Tome. Avec 6 Pknches. pp. 317 — 568, 4to. Helsingfors, 1883. (Ex- 
trait des "Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicse, Tomus xiv "). 

This volume, dedicated in a few graceful words to Dr. Victor Signoret, contains 
a continuation of descriptions of the CapsidcB, to which Family of Hemiptera the 
two previous volumes were devoted {cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., xv, 19, and xvi, 214), em- 
bracing the genera and species comprised in the Divisions Nasocoraria^ Keut., Cyl- 
locoraria, Kent, j Dicypharia, Eeut. (pp. 317 — 438) ; Addenda et Corrigenda to 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 (pp. 439 — 477) ; Explanation of the figures in Plates 1 and 5 of 
this volume (pp. 478 — 480) j Systematic Index of the species described (pp. 481 — 
484) ; Alphabetical Index to Vols. 1—3 (pp. 485—496) ; Supplement to Vols. 1 — 3, 
Synopsis of genera and species (pp. 497 — 563) ; Appendix, Arrangement of the 
Divisions of the Capsidce (pp. 564 — 568). 

Some new genera and species are described j on the other hand, many hitherto 
assumed species have been deposed and relegated to the position of synonyms. As 
might have been expected, when genera are instituted on such fine-drawn lines as 
are now or have been previously laid down, many already known species have been re- 
moved from genera in which they had been located — sometimes but recently, and either 
referred to other existing genera, or, when they could not go through their Caudine 
Forks, have been passed under the yoke of new genera. It is appalling even to 
think of the mass of generic characterizations, under names that give no clue to 
their relative connection, that will have to be mastered if the Hemiptera of the 
whole world be treated in this centrifugal fashion ; for, after all, genera are but 
idealisms. But on the plan adopted the discrimination and description of the spe- 
cies are admirably done. The mere technical toil of reference and compilation must 
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haye been immense, and nothing but an intense Ioyo of his subject and untiring 
perseyerance could haye enabled the author to do so much and so well. Bat few 
if any other persons exist who possess at once the materials, time, perception of 
affinities, general ability, and inclination to do such work, and the recipients of the 
result cannot be too grateful for the boon conferred upon them. The plates are ex- 
cellently engrayed by Debray of Paris, from the drawings of Fieber and the author. 
The author hopes to be able to publish the fourth yolume before the end of this 
year, and in order to make it as complete as possible, he requests the loan of speci- 
mens of any of the species with which he has yet to deal, and to be furnished with 
any information respecting them. He particularly indicates as unknown to him : 
Stiphrosoma bicoloTy Gterm., nigritarsey Costa, JIalticus puncHcollis, Fieb., consimilitf 
Jakoyl., Ortltocephalus sfygialiSy Muls. & 'Kej^funestuty Jakoyl., tristis, Fieb., nebu' 
lotus, Fieb., alutaceus, Fieb., Pachytoma punctigeray Hory., rugicolliSf Jakoy., nigrita, 
Jakoy., longicorniSf Jakoy., Euryopocoris Seuterif Jakoy., Camptotyltu aphidioidit, 
Jakoy. ; and any examples of these which may be entrusted to him lie engages shall 
be returned as soon as possible. 


Entomological Society or London : ^rd October y ^883. — R. McLachian, 
Esq., F.R.S., &c., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

J. H. Durrant, Esq., of Hitchin, and Q-. W. Oldfield, Esq., were elected Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Pascoe exhibited sundry uncommon British Semipteray including Ledra 

aurita. L., Nobis brevipennis, Hahn, and ArcBopus pulchellus, Curtis. 

Mr. Theod. Wood exhibited a specimen of a Malthodes from Dulwich, probably 
new. 

Mr. Wailly exhibited seyeral species of exotic Satumida and other silk-pro- 
ducing Bombyces, bred by him in this country. One of the most notable was a 
Samia allied to 8. Cecropiay and possibly a hybrid between it and some other 
(unknown) species. 

Mr. Kirby exhibited examples of a Zygesna captured by Mr. Prest near York, 
and which the latter thought might be Z. meliloti. The general opinion of the 
Meeting appeared to be in favour of their not being distinct from Z. lonicera. 

Mr. Billups exhibited specimens of Acidia heracleiy L. (the celery-fly), which 
had proyed very destructiye this season. 

Dr. Sharp communicated notes on the nomenclature of certain species of Ba- 
trisusy embodying changes necessary in consequence of names preyiously applied 
by him to new species being already in use. / 

Mr. Kirby read notes on the Diptera of New Zealand, supplementary to Prof. 
Hutton's Catalogue published in 1881. A discussion on the New Zealand Insect 
Fauna ensued, in which Messrs. Meyrick, Pascoe, and others took part. 

7th Novembery 1883.— J. W. Dunning, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

R. J. Attye, Esq., of Stratford-on-Ayon, was elected a Member. 

Mr. Enock exhibited liying examples of Atypus piceusy Sulz., which was not 
uncommon in the neighbourhood of Woking. 

Mr. Billups exhibited a large number of interesting British Aculeate Hymeno- 
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ptera and IchneumonidcB, the former from Margate, the latter from SeyenoakSf'&c. 
Also about 35 species of parasitic Hymenoptera bred from the galls of Cynips 
Kollari ; several of these were undetermined and probably new. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited the specimen of Phaneroptera falcata, Scop., 
captured by Dr. Mason in Cornwall {cf. ante p. 186) ; and a living Dipterous parasite 
that had emerged from a cocoon of Megalopye citrij Sepp, from Brazil. 

Mr. H. W. Bates sent a communication, in which he mentioned that his Bros- 
cotoma elegans had been previously described by Von Harold as Miscodera Donitzi. 

Sir S. S. Saunders exhibited, and remarked on, a species of ChalcididcB parasitic 
on Blastophaga in Italian figs, especially in connection with the Cynips cariccs of 
Hasselquist, and the necessity, or otherwise, for " caprification." 

Mr. Distant read the first portion of his projected Memoir on the Rhynchota of 
Japan, chiefly drawn up from materials collected by Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Elwes read further notes on the genus Colias. 

"MLr. Poulton read notes on the protective attitudes assumed by the larvae of 
SphingidcB and Saw-flies. 

Dr. Leuthner read a description of jEgognathus Waterhousei, a new genus and 
species of DorddtB from Peru. 

• 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse read a description of JEurytrachelus picipeSy a new species 
of DorcidcB from the Solomon Islands. 

5th December, 1883. — R. McLachlan, Esq., F.R.S., &c., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The Chairman announced the death of Dr. Le Conte, one of the Honorary 
Members of the Society. 

Q-. B. Buckton, Esq., F.R.S., was elected a Member. 

Mr. Pascoe exhibited curious egg-cases of an insect from Delagoa Bay, collected 
by Mrs. Monteiro, attached by a loop to twigs of a shrub, which Sir J. D. Hooker 
said was probably one of the Rhamnacece ; they were sub-diaphanous, shining, and 
yellowish in colour, and about an inch in length, but varying in size, and contained 
a number of eggs placed in an erect position. Mr. McLachlan and Mr. Wood- 
Mason remarked on these cases, the former expressing a decided opinion that they 
pertained to some species of MantidtSy which the latter somewhat doubted.* 

Mr. Billups exhibited Pachylarthrus smaragdinus, bred from the pupse of the 
celery-fly ; also certain rare British TenthredinidcBy viz., Poscilosoma Fletcheriy 
Tenthredopsis inornata, and Tenthredo Lachlaniana, recently described by Mr. 
Cameron. 

Mr. E. Saunders exhibited Athous diffbrmis, Lac, captured at Hastings by Mr. 
Collett. 

Mr. E. A. Fitch said that Priocnemis Pasooei, Kirby, from New Zealand, was 
an Ichneumon, and a variety of /. lotatorius, F., the type of which is in the Banksian 
Collection (now in the British Museum). 

A communication was read from the Colonial Office, through the Boyal Gardens 
at Kew, respecting the supposed occurrence of Phylloxera in the Colony of Victoria. 

Mr. Miskin communicated descriptions of new Australian Rhopalocera, chiefly 
from QueensliEind. 

Mr. Meyrick read a paper on the Classification of Australian Pyralidina. 

* Mr. Wood-Mason has since acquiesced in this opinion. — R. McL. 
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16th January f 1884 (Annital Mbbtikg). — J. W. Dunitino, Esq., President, in 
the Chair. The following were elected Members of Council for 1884, riz. : Messrs. 
T. R. Billups, J. W. Dunning, E. A. Fitch, F. Grut, W. F. Kirby, G-. Lewis, R. 
McLachlan, J. W. May, R. Meldola, F. P. Pascoe, E. Saunders, J. W. Slater, and 
Sir S. S. Saunders. 

The outgoing President, Treasurer, Secretaries, and Librarian, were re-elected. 

The President read an Address, which was ordered to be printed, and the 
Meeting terminated with the customary votes of thanks, which were acknowledged. 
It was mentioned in the Report of the Council that the President had presented a 
complete set of the ''Annals and Magazine of Natural History " to the Society. 

6th February, 1884.— The President in the Chair. 

E. A. Poulton, Esq., M.A., of Jesus and Keble Colleges, Oxford, and S. Prout 
Newcombe, Esq., of CoTent Garden, were elected Members. 

The President appointed Messrs. Meldola and Pascoe, and Sir S. S. Saunders, 
Vice-Presidents for the year. 

Mr. Crowley exhibited specimens of Castnia Eudesmia, with their " cocoons," 
or larval galleries, formed of ligneous debris, of great length, and frequently furcate ; 
also the eggs, which were of large size : these had been sent froni Valparaiso. 

Mr. Kirby exhibited a coloured photograph of the ' abnormal Samia bred by 
Mr. Wailly, and exhibited at the Meeting on the 3rd October, 1883. 

Mr. Stainton called attention to the history of Aylossa pinguinalis, as detailed 
by Mr. Buckler in the Ent. Mo. Mag. for February, remarking on its extraordinary 
habits ; he also stated that Mr. Buckler had left notes on the habits of its congener, 
A. cuprealis. 

Dr. Sharp sent a photograph of the extraordinary Hypocephalus armatus, which 
species he had recently acquired. 

Mr. Pascoe exhibited a fine collection of Curculionidcs from New G-uinea. 

The President stated that he had received information from Mr. Nottidge, of 
Ashford, that a number of Bombi had recently been sent to New Zealand, and he 
hoped that better success would attend this consignment than those previously sent. 
They were to be kept at a temperature of about 40° Fahr. Mr. McLachlan and 
others thought this was too high a temperature. The President also alluded to the 
apparent scarcity, or disappearance of butterflies in Yorkshire (according to Mr. 
Porritt's list) as compared with the conditions formerly existing. Mr. Beaumont 
confirmed the accuracy of the statement, and Mr. Hudd said that a precisely parallel 
condition existed with respect to Bristol. Messrs. Stainton and Weir added their 
testimony to the correctness of the statement with regard to other localities. 

The report of the Committee (Messrs. McLachlan and Fitch) appointed by the 
Council to examine into the question of the supposed presence of Phylloxera in the 
Colony of Victoria was read. The insect was present on the roots sent (in alcohol), 
in considerable numbers, and the matter was the more serious because these roots 
were those left in the ground after the vines had been destroyed. Precautionary 
measures were recommended. 

Mr. Douglas communicated a paper (accompanied by a plate) on a new species 
of Orthezia from Monte Criso, sent to him by M. Lichtenstein. 

Sir S. S. Saunders communicated further notes on "caprification" and fig-insects. 

It was announced that the next Meeting would be made special, to consider a 
requisition (signed in accordance with the Bye-Laws) as to the advisability, or other- 
wise, of obtaining a Charter for the Society. 
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NOTES ON TUNTHREDINIBM, 

BT P. CAMEEON. 

{Continued from Vol, xix,jp. 135.) 

Since the publication, in 1882, of my Mon. Phyto. Hymen., i, I 
have only been able to record one additional species to those described 
in it, namely : — 

la, DOLEBUS PEATOEUM. 

Tenthredo pratorum, Eall. Acta, 1808, 64, 27. 
Tenthredo (JDolerui) equiseti, King, Berl. Mag., viii, 298, 225 ; 
Htg., Blattw., 233, 9. 

Dolertis pratorum, Thoms., Hym. Sc, i, 281, 5. 

Black ; segments 2 — 6 of abdomen, and femora, and tibiao red. Eyes ohlonff, 
inner orbits margined, 3rd joint of ant-enns longer than 4tli ; teguls black, fusoous, 
or white ; labrum white. 

Length, 8 — 9 mm. 

Sometimes the clypeus is white, and one specimen (a ^ ) has the flagellum red- 
dish. 

The oblong eyes readily separate it from the other species with 
red-belted abdomens, it being the only species of this coloration with 
oblong eyes. 

Taken by Mr. Ed. Saunders at Chobham. It is not, I believe, 
a common species, and has been only recorded from Sweden, Q-ermany, 
and France. 

Nematus xanthopus, Andr6, Brischke and Zaddach = Dinura 
stilatay Klug. In regard to this, I should mention that the vast 
majority of the specimens of D, stilata, have only one radial cellule, 
and even with those specimens in which the transverse radial nervure 
is present it is faint. I have reared a specimen with two radial cel- 
lules from larvsB similar to those described by Brischke and Zaddach, 
under the name of xantTiopus, have carefully examined it with some 
types received from Herr Brischke, and have also compared the saws 
of the two and find them quite identical in all respects. 

Nematus obbitalis, n, 9p, 

Pallid-green ; the head from the base of the antennie, including the whole of 
the frontal area, the yertex between the sutures, and the occiput in the middle behind, 
meso- and metanotum, and a broad continuous band on dorsum of abdomen, black. 
AntennsB as long as the thorax and abdomen together; black above, brownish 
beneath ; 3rd joint, nearly as long as the 4th. Wings hyaline, nervures blackish, 
costa pale at the base, stigma greenish-white. Vertex finely punctured, sutures deep, 
an indistinct transverse suture behind the ocelli. Hind tarsi lined with black above, 
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tlie apex of posterior tibiie and the apices of the joints of anterior tarsi black. Spurs 
acutely pointed, about one-third of the length of metatarsus. 

The ^ has the antenniB longer and thicker ; the Srd joint is shorter than the 
4th ; the under-side of the bodj testaceous ; the tarsi are darker coloured, and there 
is a short black line on the posterior femora above ; the last abdominal segment 
keeled in the middle on upper-side. 

Length, 2\ lines. 

This species comes very close to N". lacteus, Thorns., from wldch 
it differs in coloration only in the part immediately behind the 
sutures on vertex being black in both sexes, while with laeteus, the 
head is completely black behind, except perhaps at the extreme edge. 
Otherwise, orhitalis differs from laeteus in having the front and vertex 
punctured, the antennae, if anything, longer and lighter coloured, the 
clypeuB not so deeply incised, the recurrent nervure in hind-wings is 
not interstitial ; and, lastly, the saw is very much narrower, and 
differently toothed. 

The (J differs from the same sex in laeteus, in having the antenna 
longer, these being longer than the body, they are more densely pilose, 
more slender, the last segment of abdomen is more distinctly keeled 
above and beneath ; it is much broader at the apex, not being brought 
to a point in the centre. In coloration it differs in having only a 
longitudinal black mark under the wings, while the entire mesothorax 
in laeteus is black. So far as I know, this is the only species of the 
green section which has not the head entirely black behind. 

Eare. Cadder "Wilderness; Ballantrae, Ayrshire; Germany. 
The larva feeds on sallow. 

Nematus stlvestbis, n. sp. 

Green ; the vertex between the ocelli, a line in centre of middle lobe of meso- 
notum at the base touching the pronotum, a longer line on inner side reaching from 
near the pronotum to the scutellum ; a small round mark on either side of these at 
apex, a larger mark outside of scutellum ; a curved line in front of each of the 
cenchri ; and two or three narrow transverse marks at base of abdomen ; black. An- 
tennsB as long as the body, a thip. black line on upper Bur&ce ; drd joint shorter 
than 4th, longer than the long diameter of the eye. Wings clear hyaline. Apices 
of tarsal joints fuscous. Cerci short, thick. 

The S has the antennss as long as the body, densely covered with a close pile, 
the Srd joint a little curved ; blackish above, testaceous beneath. Vertex broadly 
black, behind black, except at edges. Body greenish-testaceous beneath, meso- and 
metanotum and abdomen above, except at extreme apex, and at the sides of the apical 
segments, black. Apical segment of abdomen transverse at apex above ; rounded 
beneath, with the edges incised. There is a short blunt keel above, which does not 
reach to the apex, and with a depression on either side of it. Stigma griseous- 
testaceous. The sides of scutellum are obscure testaceous. 

Length, 2f lines. 
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The species is exceedingly like M, miliaris, and I am not sure if 
the ? can be distinguished from the ? of that species ; the (J , how- 
ever, may be known from miUariSy $ , by the keel on the last abdominal 
segment being much shorter, not being much longer than broad, and 
not reaching to the apex ; in miliariSy on the other hand, it projects 
beyond the apex, which is thus not transverse ; the black on the ver- 
tex, too, is broader, but behind it is not quite so broad, the edges 
being testaceous. 

The larva feeds on Salia: caprea^ in August and September, feeding 
either along the edge, or in the centre of the leaf. Its head is green, 
with a faint yellowish tinge ; there is a brownish stripe on either side 
going down from the vertex to the eyes : another line goes down to the 
centre of face to the middle, the top is mottled with light brown dots. 
Body deep green ; legs glassy-green ; the skin is much wrinkled, and 
at the side the wrinkles form oblong raised objects, which are edged 
with black. Over the eye is a black line, the entire body is covered 
with blackish irregular lines, which give the skin a mottled appearance, 
the back is also more or less covered with these lines ; the centre, 
however, being much lighter in tint. 

The single cocoon is spun in the earth, the flies emerging in the 
following summer. 

The larva of N, miliaris differs in not having the body mottled 
with black, and in having a distinct black lateral line, sylveatris not 
having one. 

Glasgow : Aprily 1884. 


NOTES ON BRITISH T0RTEICE8. 
BY CHAS. G. BABBETT. 
(Contintiedfrom 'page 244) 

Padisca corticana^ "W. V. — Larva half an inch long, cylindrical, 
rather sluggish, dull pale yellowish-brown or bone-colour, rather 
darker towards the head, and having a conspicuous, square, reddish- 
brown, internal blotch on the ninth segment. Spots small, black, hairs 
rather long, head light shining brown, plates bone-colour, feet black. 

Living in a rolled oak-leaf, often connected with other leaves, and 
sometimes with one of the soft leaf -galls of the oak or oak-apples, in 
which it makes tunnels. "When full-grown, making a smaller chamber 
by drawing together a comer of oak-leaf within the rolled portion, 
and Anally becoming a pupa in the same place. Feeding in June and 
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emerging in Julj. Zeller's description agrees closely, but it is quoted 
twice in Hofmann's " Kleinschmetterlingsraupen," on p. 68, correctly, 
for this species, and on p. 41, for FentTiina corticana = picana. 

Padisca profundana, "W. Y. — Larva active, cylindrical, but rather 
tapering at each end, and with well-divided segments. Shining dark 
green or bottle-green, with faintly marked black dots and strong hairs, 
head pale horn-colour, plates of the colour of the body. 

Iq roUed-up oak-leaves, feeding through June and emerging late 
in July and in August. Zeller says feeding also on Prumis padus. 
He describes the larva — probably younger — as having the spots large 
and the head and dorsal plate shining black. 

PcedUca occuUana, Dougl. — Larva resembling that of a Sciaphilay 
sluggish, nearly cylindrical, but with the anal segments rather attenu- 
ated. Slate-grey, with the segmental divisions paler, spots large, 
black, and very prominent. Head flat and rather broad, jet black, as 
also are the plates and feet. 

Found feeding on larch on the Yorkshire moors in June by Mr. 
Eedle, and sent by Lord "Walsingham. Pupa light brown. Moth 
emerging in July and August. 

Baron von Nolcken records rearing this species (under the name 
oi pinicoland) from silver fir, Finus picea, 

JBcedisca ophthalmicdnay Hiib. — Larva short, thick, and wrinkled 
with swollen segments. Dirty greenish- white, spots olive-grey, promi- 
nent, head shining black, dorsal plate olive-brown with a white collar, 
last two segments retracted, anal plate light brown. This larva was 
sent by Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson, of Preston. It fed in June on aspen, 
rolling up the leaf and eating the substance of the upper skin. It 
died after forming a tough cocoon of whitish silk, but others were 
said to have been reared. 

This larva is described by Treitschke as " greenish-white, with 
small grey raised dots. Head and dorsal plate shining black, anal 
plate grey, belly whitish. In May, in rolled leaves of Populus tremula. 
Pupating in an earth-cocoon, pupa light brown." This description is 
evidently from a younger larva than I have seen. 

PwdUca Solandriana, L. — Larva sluggish, flattened and swollen 
in the middle. Dull white, tinged on the back with faint bluish-grey, 
which is interrupted at each segmental division. Head pale brown, 
with dark brown jaws, plates both whitish. Feeding between drawn- 
together leaves of sallow early in June. Emerged in August. 
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Larras sent from Scotland by Mr. "Watson, of Paisley, differed 
from these. When half -grown, they were dark or light greenish-grey, 
with more or less distinct, raised, shining black dots, and numerous 
rather long hairs. Head black, dorsal plate having the anterior half 
grey and the posterior black, anal plate greenish or yellowish, feet 
black. When full-grown, more of an olive-green, head banded with 
paler, dorsal plate browner. 

These were found in May, feeding on birch, they produced the 
more mottled form of the moth in July. 

Fischer describes this larva, " when young, dirty white, with black 
head and dorsal plate ; when full-grown, yellowish-white, with visible 
intestinal canal, and with small black warts or shining grey dots. 
Head chestnut-brown, dorsal plate indistinct yellow-brown, with a 
white edge towards the head." Eeeding on hazel, birch, aspen, and 
sallow. Pupa yellow-brown in an earthy cocoon. 

Padisca setnifuscana, — Larva, when young, active, plump, cylin- 
drical, pale blue-green, with minute but distinct black dots. Head 
and plates black. When older, rather flattened, dorsal region slate- 
colour, whitish-green at the sides and below, and also on th^ last three 
segments. Spots whitish, with bristles. Head- dark umber-brown, 
eyes paler, plates whitish-green. 

Feeding in drawn-together sallow shoots in April and May. 
Pupa light chestnut-brown, spun up among the dead leaves. Moths 
emerged at the end of June and in July. 

Dr. Wocke says of this species that it feeds on Salix cinerea and 
autumnalis, in May. 

Halonota trigeminana, Steph. — Larva cylindrical, moderately 
active, plump and smooth, with rather deeply divided segments. 
Pinkish-yellow, the dorsal region sometimes a beautiful bright pink, 
paler below. Head chestnut-brown with darker jaws, dorsal plate 
very pale brown, with a crescent-shaped blotch behind each lobe of 
the head, anal plate hardly perceptible, spots faintly shining with very 
minute hairs. When full-grown still plump, but wrinkled and taper- 
ing towards the extremities. Bright light vermilion throughout the 
dorsal region, faint flesh-colour below. Head very light brown, dorsal 
and anal plates pale bone-colour, with a vermilion tinge, feet bone- 
colour. When in motion, the incisions of the segments very pale. 

In root-stocks of Senecio jacobcday when young feeding on the 
outer skin, and making covered ways, meandering about the root-stock, 
constructed of silk and frass, and having a little chamber at the end 
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of the burrow in which it lies wjien not feeding, afterwards penetra- 
ting to the middle of the root-stock, feeding on the pith, and making 
a chamber of considerable size. "When full-fed — in December or 
January — making its way out of the root-stock to spin up among 
rubbish on the ground. 

These larvae were found in great abundance on Mablethorpe 
sandhills, Lincolnshire, by Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, in October, 1880, 
but believing that they would hibernate in the stems, I put them out 
of doors for the winter and lost them all. Mr. Fletcher very kindly 
sent another consignment in the autumn of 1882, which were kept 
indoors, but although they wandered all about the room, and spun up 
in all manner of substances, only one specimen emerged. Doubtless, 
they required exposure out of doors, but it is hardly possible to en- 
close out of doors, so that they cannot escape, larv» which feed in 
large awkward stems like those of the ragwort. 

Pembroke : Decemler, 1883. 


LITTLE-KNOWN BRITISH ACULEATE HTMENOPTERA. 

BY EDWABD SAVNDEBS, E.L.S. 

At the commencement of another collecting season I wish to call 
the attention of Hymenopterists to the following Aculeata, whose 
titles to places in our list either rest on only one or two recorded 
captures, or whose claims to specific distinction are more or less 
doubtful. Some of these I feel sure would turn up again if collectors 
would search for them in the localities where they have occurred 
already, and the only hope of solving the questions respecting the 
doubtful species is in obtaining further specimens so as more fully to 
test their specific value. I therefore commend the following list to 
the consideration of collectors, hoping that some at least of the 
questions may be cleared up during the season. 

1. Tapinoma nitens, Mayr, = polita, Smith. 

One specimen taken many years ago by Mr. J. C. Dale at 
Bournemouth. 

This should be carefully looked for in the Bournemouth and 
New Forest districts. A shining testaceous ant belonging to the 
section with only one node at the base of the abdomen \ it could not 
be mistaken for any other species. 
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2. POMPILUS PECTINIPES, (J. 

0£ this red-bodied species, whose ? is certainly not rare in sandy 
localities and is easily distinguishable by the posterior emargination 
of the prothorax being curved instead of sharply angular, the cJ is at 
present unknown in this country. On the Continent, "Wesmael and 
Thomson have assigned to it a (J with a rounded emargination, but no 
such ^ has occurred here. F. Smith's supposed (J is that of cTialyheatus, 
So far as my experience goes I have only found pectinipes in localities 
where Evageihes hicolor also occurs, and I suspect that the ? of the 
latter is found sometimes with 3 sub-marginal cells and sometimes vritH 

2. whereas the ^ always or nearly always has 2 only, but the only hope 
of solving this is for collectors to take all the $ Pompili they can 
find where the ? pectinipes occurs, on chance of finding its missing 
partner. 

3. Ceabeo cltpeatits, Linn. 

This very distinct species appears only to have been taken by 
P. Smith in 1848 and 1853 at "Weybridge, the triangular head of the 
(J (the apex of the triangle forms the base of the head) and the large 
deep puncturation of the abdomen in both sexes, distinguish it im- 
mediately ; the abdomen is banded with yellow. 

4. Vespa abbobea. Smith. 

This to me is a most mysterious insect. Only females so far 
have been recognised, and they certainly differ from those of the allied 
species in having the basal segment of the abdomen unusually long. 
But why in a social insect like a wasp should the female occur singly, 
and no workers or males be found ? One would have thought that 
where one sex occurred the others would occur also. It belongs to 
the group with the scape of the antennaB yellow in front, but has the 
eyes touching the mandibles or nearly so, whereby it may be at once 
known from sylvestria or norvegica, 

6. Sphecodes. 

The species of this genus are very difficult to distinguish, and 
probably several new species would reward careful collectors. The 
one point to be observed is that the genital armature of the (J be 
pulled out so as to be visible, and also the 6th segment in the ? , as 
the specific characters are chiefly derived from these parts — the ? 
appears in June and July, the ^ in July and August. 
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(5. Halictus LiEYis, Kirbj. 

A well-marked apecies, easily known by its impunetate abdomen 
and the remote puncturation of its thorax, in which latter character 
it resembles villosulus, No specimens have been recorded since Kirby's 
original captures at Nacton, Suffolk. 

7. AiTDBENA ANGTJSTiOE, Kirby. 

Occurs on dandelion flowers, and is closely allied to Owynana, 
Erby, but may be known by its clear testaceous tibiae. I much wish 
to obtain undoubted males of this. I think it very probably = 
rujlcrua of Continental Entomologists. 

8. A. POLiTA, Sm. 

Taken at the chalkpits, Northfleet ; easily recognised, according to 
Smith, by its shining finely punctured abdomen and golden apical fringe. 

9. NOMADA OUTTULATA, Schcuck. 

A medium-sized species, very like ochrostomay but rather smaller 
and distinguishable at once by the 3 short blunt black spines at the 
apex of the posterior tibisB. I have only seen one ? of this, without 
note of locality. 

10. Megachile eeicetobum, Lep., = pteina, Sm., nee Lep. 

Has occurred at "Weybridge, Southampton and Bristol (Jlde Smith), 
but no recent captures recorded. May be easily known by the 
testaceous tarsi in both sexes, and the small tubercular spine on the 
7th abdominal segment of the (J, also by the well-defined apical bands 
to the abdominal segments in the $ . 

11. Hbbiades teuncobum, Linn. 

This little insect has not occurred for a great many years ; it is 
one of our smallest bees, scarcely larger than a Prosopis, but in shape 
more like an Osmia ; the carina at the base of the 1st abdominal 
segment is a distinct characteristic of the genus. It is recorded from 
Dulwich and Brentford. 

12. BOMBUS laVALIS. 

Itecorded from Shetland, but the specimens in the British Museum 
are much smaller than continental nivalis. More specimens, especially 
males, for the examination of the genital armature are much wanted. 

St. Ann's, Mason's Hill, Bromley, Kent : 
ApHl Uh, 1884. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A VARIETY OF PHIL0P0TAMU3 MONTANUS, 

DONOVAN, FROM SCOTLAND. 

BT KENlfETH J. MOETOIT. 

In July last, at a small stream at the south of Lanarkshire, I took 
the curious form of Philopotamus which, at Mr. McLachlan's sugges- 
tion, is here described. It is a beautiful and distinct-looking insect ; 
but, notwithstanding a peculiar coloration and an apparently constant 
neural character, I am inclined to look upon it as being only a remark- 
able local variety or race of P. montanus, Donovan. 

P. M0NTAKT7S, DouOVaU, Var, CHETSOPTEEUS. 

Anterior-wings with the 4th apical fork not reaching the ancutomosis ; the mem- 
brane of these wings is nearly hyaline (neuration darker and rather distinct) clothed 
with bright golden-yellow pubescence, which is transyersely and somewhat faintly 
reticulated with pale greyish-fuscous ; there are also a few lai^er fuscous spots, one 
at tlie arculus being especially conspicuous : fringes golden, excepting at the termin- 
ation of the nervures, where there are fine fuscous points. Posterior-wings with 
membrane rather more obscure, clothed more or less with golden pubescence in their 
apical third ; at the apex are reticulated markings more distinct than in the typical 
form (in the latter, too, the golden pubescence does not encroach on the disc) ; 
fringes as in anterior- wings. Other characters and anal structure apparently agreeing 
with the typical form. 

Three (J at a little stream running down the side of Tinto, a hill 
in South Lanarkshire. 

In form of the wings, this insect is most like P. montanus^ but in 
general appearance it more resembles P. insularis, McL., from Guern- 
sey. However, in the latter species, for a type of which I am indebted 
to Mr. McLachlan, the anterior-wings appear to be of a longer oval 
shape, the fork No. 4 is sessile, and the pubescence dull pale yellow ; 
the posterior-wings want the golden pubescence on the apical portion, 
on which there are only a series of marginal festoons of this colour. 

Carluke, N. B. : 27th March, 1884. 


Dragon-flies near Worcester. — The species of these insects taken by me in this 
locality are so few, and so common-place, that I haye hitherto refrained from publish- 
ing a list of them ; but Mr. McLachlan's welcome annotated list of the British species 
has caused me to think of one or two matters anent the subject that I wish to treat 
of, and I incorporate my local list (of 13 species) therewith. 

Sympetrum vulgatum. — I am pleased to see that the name striolatum is now 
sunk, as the highly coloured specimens haye long seemed to me only yery mature 
exponents of vulgatum. 
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Platetrum depretsum. — This of late years has become uncommon, and I rarely 
see more than one or two in a summer. 

Lihellula quctdrimaculata. — Only two have occurred to me. 

Gomphus vulgatiuimut, — ^This also is less common than formerly. 

CorduUgcuter annulatus. — Only one specimen has occurred to me. 

JEschna cyanea and JEtch. grandis. 

Calopteryx Virgo. — C. Vesta, Charp.,is accounted a form or race of this species. 
C Virgo I have never found away from a stream, where, as is well known, it fre- 
quents the bushes and trees that fringe the water. C. Vesta, on the other hand, 
has never occurred to me on any stream, but only in woods, where it disports on 
and about the tops of sapling trees in the full sunlight. C, Vesta occurs in 
Trench wood, situated on a limestone ridge, near which is no stream. The Bir- 
mingham and Worcester Canal runs through the low ground below, but it is 
nowhere bordered by bushes or trees, and I have walked its towing-path for miles 
scores of times in the proper season without seeing a Calopteryx. C. Virgo frequents 
the river Teme, in parts where it is most shaded by trees, while within sight, and 
almost within throwing distance, C. Vesta frequents a wood on a rising ground, in 
which there is no stream and no body of water larger than a small pond which dries 
up in summer. 

Calopteryx splendens. 

Platycnemis pennipes. 

Ischnura elegans. — Local. 

Agrion puella. 

Pyrrhosoma minium. 

A specimen of Leucorrhinia duhia was captured with Sympetrum scoticum at 
Whitherslack, some three or four years since, by Mr. J. H. Threlfall, of Preston, and 
kindly sent to me. — J. E. Fletcheb, Worcester : April, 1884. 

[There can, I think, be no doubt that Calopteryx Vesta is founded on individuals 
of C. Virgo that have not acquired their full colour, and that the difference in habits 
of the two forms is due to the fact that C. Virgo (like most Agrionida) shuns the 
water in which it was bred until it is mature. — B. McL.] 

Geographical distribution of Chrysopa venosa, Rambur. — Hitherto, so far as I 
am aware, this insect has only been recorded from Spain. As a curious point in dis- 
tribution it is worthy to note, that I have just received three examples (2 ^ , 1 $ ) 
from my valued correspondent, Herr Max von zur Miihlen, of Dorpat, labelled 
"Persien" (by which North Persia is intended), and I previously had an example 
from another source labelled '' Sharud, Persia." These agree with a Spanish example 
received from the late Ed. Piotet. 

The pretty markings on the dorsum of the abdomen, tolerably well indicated 
by Bambur in his figure in the " Faune de I'Andalousie," ii, pi. ix, fig. 7, are an at- 
tribute of the $ only. In the ^ the dorsum is somewhat fuscous, with a pale band 
at the posterior extremity of most of the segments. Also from North Persia I have 
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an example of Ch. Zellerif Sclineidep, bat this has a wide range in Southern Europe, 
and is probably scarcely more than a variety of prcuina, Burm. — R. McLachlav, 
Jjewisham, London : April 12th, 1884. 

jllleged breeding of Trypeta aHernata, Fall., from Impafiens (ante p. 163). — I 
hare just received a letter from Mr. Hodgkinson on the above subject, from which 
it appears that he threw the mined leaves of Impatiens noli-me-tangere " and hips of 
rose together " in his greenhouse, and when the imagos of Trypeta appeared, in- 
ferred that they were from the larv» he saw in the balsam-leaves. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the Trypetce were derived from their known food-plant, the hips. 
Mr. H. purposes Iqpking up the /fn^a^ten^-mining larvae this year, so we may hope 
to learn what it will yield. — J. E. Fletcheb, Worcester : April, 1884. 

The influence of extreme cold on the Phylloxera of the vine. — In the Transactions 
of the Hungarian Academic des Sciences, 1883, Dr. G^za de Horvath has an article 
giving the result of his experiments on this subject, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract : — " It is known that insects in general are endowed with great vitality, 
and that they can often endure cold by which many other animals and plants are 
killed. In the spring, caterpillars are often found quite alive, which have hibernated 
under shrubs destroyed by the winter." After adverting to the experience of M. J. 
Fallou with eggs of Bomhyx neustria, which sustained the temperature of — ^26° 0. ; 
of M. J. Lichtenstein with divers Aphides, at — 11° and — 12** C. ; and of M. Girard 
with the Phylloxera of the vine, at — 6° to — 10° for several days — all without detriment 
to the insects — he continues with the narration of his own experiments : " On the 
4th of February, I grubbed up in the experimental ground of the Hungarian 
I*hylloxera-8t&t\on at Farkasd (dept. of Pest) some old vine-stocks, which were 
severely attacked. These stocks, of which the roots were covered with Phylloxera, 
remained on the surface of the cleared ground ; on the 22nd February, that is 18 
days afterwards, I examined the roots, with the expectation that the PhylloxercB 
would all be dead. But what was my surprise when I discovered on one stock, on a 
little branched root, about 2 mm. in diameter, a Phylloxera living in a small group 
of five dead ones. This example was living in its winter sleep, but it was distinguish- 
able at once from its dead companions ; when taken into a heated room it soon 
recovered, and four hours after it began to move and walk. This hibernating insect 
then had been for 18 days in the open air, exposed on a place open on all sides to 
cold, wind, snow, fog, and sunshine, and yet it remained alive." 

"The temperature fell every night below zero, once it was — 8°, twice — 9°, once — 
10°, and once — 12° C. If in the winter the soil is frozen, it is certain that manj 
Phylloxera will be killed, but there remain a large number, and that not only in deep 
situations where the frost does not penetrate. I have often observed living 
Phylloxera even in upper strata of frozen soil, and more than once I have found in 
hard, frozen ground, at a depth of 10 centimetres, some of the insects in hibernal 
lethargy, yet alive. To the insects which have taken refuge in the deeper strata of 
the soil not even the most rigorous winter can do any harm." 

" It results then, that in the contest with Phylloxera the insecticidal action of 
cold and the frosts of winter cannot be absolutely counted upon to aid." 
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Ammaecius breviSy Er., at Bewdley, — Towards the end of last month (March) 
I captured three specimens of Ammadug hrevis in a sand j bank of the Seyem near 
Bewdley. Besides my previous^ note of its occurrence at M atlock (£nt. Mo. Mag., 
xix, p. 117) I haye seen no record of this beetle being found in an inland district. — 
W. Gt. Blatch, 214, Green Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : April 15thy 1884. 

Somalota (Leptusa) tesfaceaj Ch, Bris., at Weymouth. — I found this exceed' 
ingly rare beetle in some numbers on the coast near Weymouth in the early part of 
last June. It occurred under stones embedded in the sands, below high water mark, 
in company with Diglossa mersa and the two species of Phytoaus, which latter it 
somewhat resembles in appearance as well as in habit. Homalota testacea must be 
fairly plentiful in the neighbourhood of Weymouth, as I captured about thirty spe- 
cimens, and could, doubtless, have taken more had not the wet weather interfered 
with my collecting. — Id. 

Notes from Cambridge. — The extremely mild winter and spring has had its 
natural influence on insect life. The spring-feeding larvae, especially, show an in- 
creased abundance, and this, I think, promises well for the prospects of the season 
of 1884, especially as regards the late summer and autumn Lepidoptera, The larve 
of Hepialus humuli, for instance, have been excessively abundant at roots of low 
plants ; I never remember them more so. I have found several larv» of Noctuina 
in the early morning, such as Leucania lithargyria, L.pudorina, Qrammesia trilinea, 
Cerigo cgthereaj as well as such species as Noctua c-nigrum and N. xanthographa^ of 
common occurrence everywhere, together with some others more worthy of mention, 
of which I will send notes later on. — Albbbt H. Watees, Cambridge : April, 1884. 

Thirsty Butterjlies.—ln " Nature," for May 17th, 1883 (p. 65), appeared a 
letter from Mr. E. Dukinfield Jones, in which the author stated that he had 
observed a kind of moth in Brazil engaged in sucking up water in large quantity 
through its proboscis. I may say that this strange habit is not confined to the moth 
in question, as I have observed the same thing in two species of butterfly {Papilio 
Orizaba, B., and Appias «a6a,F.),and imagine that the phenomenon is by no means 
rare. These two butterflies are very common by the sides of streams and damp 
places on the Ankay plain in Madagascar. 

One morning, while sitting by the side of one of these streams, I noticed the 
Papilio f ■which is an insect measuring about four inches from tip to tip of its wings, 
resting on a wet bank ; and wishing to procure it as a specimen, I approached it as 
gently as possible, the creature being apparently so absorbed in what it was about as 
to be totally unconscious of my proximity to it. Noticing strange and unaccountable 
movements — sundry jerks and probings with its proboscis — I quietly sat down near 
it in order to watch it more closely. I observed that every second or two a drop of 
pure liquid was squirted (not exuded merely) from the tip of its abdomen. I picked 
up a leaf that was lying near, and inserted the edge of it between the insect's body 
and the ground, so as to catch the liquid. ITnfortuately, I had no watch with me at 
the time, nor means of measuring liquids ; but I reckoned that about thirty drops 
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were emitted per minute. I held the leaf for about five minutes — as nearly so as I 
could reckon — and at the end of that time there was caught in it about a salt-spoon- 
ful of what seemed to be pure water, without either taste or colour. After watching 
the butterfly for a time, I seized it by the wings between my thumb and fingers with 
the greatest ease, so utterly lost did it appear to me to what was going on near it. 

In another spot, I saw as many as sixteen of these large butterflies within the 
space of a square foot, all engaged in the same strange action. Some of them 
emitted the liquid more frequently than others; and one of them squirted the 
liquid BO as to drop fully a quarter or a third of an inch beyond the point on the 
ground, perpendicular with the end of its body. It was at this spot that I saw the 
eecond species of butterflies alluded to also engaged in the same curious proceeding. 
— R. Babon, Antananarivo, Madagascar : January Zrd, 1884 {extracted from 
** Nature," March 27th, 1884). 

[That most butterflies drink must have been observed by all entomologists even 
in England, and more especially in the Alps of Europe, where it is not at all un- 
usual to see groups of fifty or sixty individuals engaged at a damp spot on a hot day. 
The interesting points in the above extract are, firstly, the great quantity of water 
taken in by an individual in a short space of time ; and, secondly, the fact that it 
was apparently discharged as fast as taken in — a kind of bath taken internally, — 
Eds.] 

Food-plant of Sciaphila pascuana, 8fc. — As supplementary to Mr. Barrett's 
notes on the genus Sciaphila in this month's Ent. Mo. Mag., pp. 241 — 4, 1 may add, 
that two seasons ago I bred S. pascuana freely from larvee collected spun up in the 
flowers of Banunculus bulhosus, in a rough uncultivated field near here. S. ictericana 
also emerged from the flowers in about equal numbers with S. pascuana, and with 
them one specimen of S. octomaculana. — Q-eo. T. Poeeitt, Huddersfield : April 
Zrd, 1844. 


BoYABTANi Lafok : Budapest, 1884. 

This is a new Entomological Magazine in the Hungarian language published 
monthly by the Editor Dr. G-. Horvath, who is assisted by Messrs. J. Frivaldsky, 
Al. Mocs4ry, J. Faszlavszky and Dr. Edm. Tdmdsvary. All communications should 
be sent to the Editor at Budapest (au palais du minist^re de Vagriculture). 

With No. 3 is given, in French, a Supplement (to be continued) containing a 
summary of all the articles published, in order to put entomologists in general in 
possession of a concise idea of the contents of the publication. From the Introduc- 
tion we learn that during the last 15 years the natural sciences have made considerable 
progress in Hungary, and that a general progressive activity is discernible in 
entomological studies ; and this journal is established to encourage and assist in 
developing and making popular knowledge of insects, especially of such as are 
beneficial or injurious to agriculture, in other words, to make entomology scientific, 
popular and practical in that country. The contents are varied ; the chief articles 
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in the three namben published are ; An elementary lesson on the morphology of 
Insects, illustrated ; On the eyolution of (Eeanthua pellucenSf with a plate ; On the 
oiganization of Agricultural Entomology in Hungary ; Metamorphoses of Lethru* 
aptertu, with a plate ; On the respiratory organs of the nymph-state of Simulia, 
illustrated ; Hermaphrodite Insects in the Hungarian National Museum, illustrated ; 
Description of a new species of Tenthredinida, — Dolenu 4rnotatu* : there are also 
short notes, with figures. Altogether, such a well-conducted journal as this should 
be of essential serrioe to the objects in yiew, and we wish it eyery success. 

This publication has no kind of connection with the " Bovaraszati Lapok," 
noticed ante p. 20, which, indeed, is defunct for want of efficient nourishment and 
support. 

<©bittiarg. 

Sir Sidney Smith Saunders y C.M.G-., died suddenly at his residence, Gtitestone, 
Upper Norwood, on the 15th April ; he had suffered from one of his frequent 
attacks of bronchitis for a few days previously. He died truly " in harness," for 
he had just been engaged in correcting the proof of a paper he read at the meeting 
of the Entomological Society on April 2nd. 

Sir S. S. Saunders was the son of Mr. William Saunders, of Wandsworth, and 
was bom' in June, 1809 ; he was a cousin of the late Mr. W. Wilson Saunders. 
In 1826 he obtained an appointment in the Consular Department of the Foreign 
Office. In 1835 he was made British Consul in Albania; was transferred to 
Alexandria in 1859 ; in 1861 and 1862 — 1863 was Acting Agent and Consul-General ; 
and Oonsul-G-eneral in the Ionian Islands, from 1864 — 1870 ; all of them onerous 
positions viewed in the light of the political history of the period. In 1860 he was 
made a Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, and was knighted 
in 1873. 

As an entomologist, the list of memoirs by him at the foot of this notice speaks 
for itself. His studies were eminently biological, and in every published result of 
them he showed the thoroughness of his working ; not a point of habits, anatomy, or 
bibliography, being left without personal investigation. His studies on Strepsiptera 
and fig-insects naturally led him to microscopic examination, and those who have seen 
his beautifully mounted microscopic dissections of insects microscopic in their en- 
tirety, can do naught but marvel at the patience and skill displayed by an old man, 
for many of his best preparations were made wheh he was already past three score 
years and ten. Those who listened to his papers read before the Entomological 
Society could not but feel admiration at the enthusiasm, and utter obliviousness of 
surroundings, displayed by him. In his particular branch of investigation it will be 
difficult to find a successor. He was one of the original members of the Entomolo- 
gical Society of London (now reduced to five), was President in 1874r-75, and was 
one of the Yice-Presidents at the time of his death. 

Sir Sidney Saunders leaves a widow, and four sons and four daughters, to mourn 
his loss. Invariably courteous in bearing as became a diplomatic official of high 
standing, it can truly be said he had only friends. He was a good classical scholar, 
and was a master of several European languages, including some (such as modem 
Greek) known to only few Englishmen. 
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His published papers, numerous though thej be, probablj afford a poor compari- 
son with the notes he has left behind him, and from his method of work, it is not 
probable that these latter can be utilized. 

The following is a probably complete list of his published memoirs, all of which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Entomological Society of London. 

Descriptions of some new Coleopterous Insects lately received from Monte 
Video : Tr. Ent. Soc., ser. i, yol. i, pp. 149 — 157 (1836). On a new genus of Diptera 
allied to Stratiomys : ser. i, vol. iv, p. 62 (1845). Descriptions of two new Strep- 
sipterous insects from Albania, parasitical on Sees of the genus SylcBus : ser. 2, vol. 
i, pp. 43 — 59 (1851). Descriptions of some new Aculeate Hymenoptera from 
Epirus : ser. 2, vol. i, pp. 69 — 75 (1851). Notes on some new species of Strepsipter- 
ous Insects from Albania, with further observations on the Habits, Transformations, 
and Sexual Economy of these Parasites: ser. 2, vol. ii, pp. 125 — 144 (1853). Ob- 
servations on the habits of the Dipterous genus Conops : ser. 2, vol. iv, pp. 285 — 
291 (1858). Stylopidarum, ordinem Strepsipterorum Kirbii constituentium, mihi 
tamen potius Coleopterorum Earailifis Rhipiphoridis Meloidisque propinquee, Mono- 
graphia : 1872, pp. 1 — 48. On the habits and economy of certain Hymenopterous 
Insects which nidificate in briars ; and their Parasites : 1873, pp. 407 — 414. On 
the adult larvsB of the Stylopidts and their puparia : 1877, pp. 195 — 197. On the 
habits and affinities of Apocrypta and Syoophagay with description of a new species 
of Apocrypta from the figs of Ficus sycomori of Egypt: 1878, pp. 313 — 320. 
On the habits and affinities of the Hymenopterous genus Sclerodermay with descrip- 
tions of new species : 1881 : pp. 109 — 116. Notes on Euchalcis vetusta, Dufour 
(Fam. Chalcididcs) and on the terminal segments of the females in Salticella and 
its allies : 1882, pp. 291 — 305. Descriptions of three new genera and species of 
fig-insects allied to BUtstophagay from Calcutta, Australia, and Madagascar ; &c. : 
1883, pp. 1 — 27. On the Cynipa cariccB of Hasselquist, and other fig-insects allied 
thereto : 1883, pp. 383—392. On " Pediculus melittcB :" 1884. 

In addition to these, his notes and materials formed the subject-matter of 
several papers by the late Erederick Smith, and his surviving colleague Prof. West- 
wood, upon whom the death of his old ^iend has fallen as a severe blow. 

No where will he be more missed than at the Meetings of the Entomological 
Society; at which, since his retirement from official duties, he was a constant 
attendant. 


Entomological Society oh London: 5th March, 1884. — Special Gheneral 
Meeting. J. W. Dunning, Esq., M.A., E.L.S., President, in the Chair. 

It was proposed by Prof. Westwood, and seconded by Mr. Stainton, that it is 
desirable to obtain a charter for the Society. After some slight discussion this was 
carried nem, con. 

Ordinary Meeting. — Prof. Westwood, Honorary Life President, in the Chair. 

H. H. C. J. Druce, Esq., of St. John's Wood, and the Rev. A. Fuller, of 
Chichester, were elected Members. 
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Mr. E. A. Fitch exhibited a large Coleopterous lanra, apparently Gteodepbagoos, 
which he was assured had been coughed up by a young man at Maldon who was 
suffering from bronchitis. Some Members present appeared to be slightly incredulous, 
and suggested the possibility of an error in obseryation. 

Mr. E. Saunders read the concluding portion of his Synopsis of British Aculeate 
Symenoptera, and also a paper on the anal segments of insects of the same groap. 

A discussion on nomenclature ensued, arising from some remarks by the President 
respecting a recently-described butterfly which the describer avowedly named afler 
himself,and respecting the generic terms i)art(7i»Ay(2rt», TyndalhydruSy Spencerhydnu, 
&o., employed by Dr. Sharp a few years ago. 

2nd April, 1884. — The Pbebident in the Chair. 

GDhe following were elected Members, viz. : — Stanley Edwards, Esq., of Blsct- 
heath, E. P. Collett, Esq., of Kentish Town, J. A. Finzi, Esq. (formerly a SubscriM* 
of Q-ower Street, F. Lovell Keays, Esq., of Cobham, and Edward ShuttleworthjEsq-i 
of Preston. 

The President read a letter received from the describer of the butterfly noticed 
in the report of the previous meeting. 

Mr. Billups exhibited 2)to*/n7tt* oZcracetM, Hal., and Sigalphua obscurelltu,^^^'i 
two species of Braconida parasitic on Ceuthorhynchus sulcicollis ; he remarked that 
whereas one of these underwent its transformation within the swellings caused by 
the beetle-larva, the other came out and formed cocoons in the earth. He alw 
exhibited Dimeris mira and Ceroptres cerator, new to Britain, the latter also indicating 
a new British genus. Also Philonthus thermarum from cucumber frames at West 
Ham. Mr. Pim said he had taken the latter at Dulwich. 

The Bev. A. Fuller exhibited a small number of figures of the larvas of British 
Lepidoptera, made by the late Mr. Buckler. 

Sir S. S. Saunders read a long and interesting historical and biological sketch, 
respecting the vexed question : — What is Pediculus melittcBy Kirby ? He considered 
that, in all probability, it is founded on young larvss of Meloe proscctrcibtBU^ that have 
been arrested in their development, the black colour being only the result of age. 

Mr. Elwes read a paper, illustrated by specimens and diagrams, on the "poucn 
of the females of the genus Farncusius. After alluding to the supposition that these 
pouches are not developed until after the insect has paired, he proceeded to demon- 
strate that they were of great value as a means of grouping together and separating 
the numerous species, some of which he considered were, on this character, littw 
more than local forms. A discussion ensued in which Messrs. Fitch, Weir, Paecoe, 
£irby, and others, took part. 

Mr. Meyrick read a further paper on the classification of the Australian Py^''^^^^ 
treating on the families MasoHmida, Botydida, and Scopariidce, 

Lord Walsingham communicated a paper on North American Tortr%cid(B' 
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